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Dr. Priyanath Sen 


A Short Life Sketch* 


Priyanath Sen was the second son of Babu Dinanath 
Sea Sarkar, a member of a, Vaidya family of great respec- 
tability in Eastern Bengal, He was born on Sunday the 
2nd February I8753, (the day of the Saraswati Puja), in 
village Japsa in the District of Faridpur, in. the ancestral 
family dwelling honse whieh has now been washed away 
by the erratie Padma. From a very early age, he showed 
signs of uncommon intelligence, and his father, who had 
been himself a teacher by profession and a Sanskrit schofar 
of some attainments, did all he could with his limited 
means to impart a sound education to the boy. Priyanath 
passed the Middle English Examination from the school 
of his native village, and by his special proficiency in 
English won the prize awarded by Raja Surja Kumar 
Roy of Hajbari. He then joined the Dacca Collegiate 
Sehool, from which instifution. he passed the Entrance 
Examination of the Caleutta University गा 2859 and 
obtained a first grade junior scholarship. Je next eame 
to the metropolis and joined the Presidency College. At 
the F.A. Examination of ]SYl he headed the hlist of 
successful candidates and carried off the Duff. scholarship 
for science, as also the Gwalior gold medal. He passed 
the B... Examination of ]6£058 with first class Honours 
in Sanskrit and second. class Honours in. Philosophy. 
lis relative position amongst all ihe candidates of the 


year was first, and. he obtained the Burdwan scholarship 
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and the Eshan scholarship, each of Rs. 50 per month. 
lle was also awarded the Radhakanta gold medal for 
proficiency in Sanskrit. At the M.A. Degree Examin- 
ation in ]89f, he was placed first in the first elass in 
Philosophy and obtained the University gold medal and 
prize. Meanwhile, he had been invited by the University, 
to be a candidate for the Government .of India scholar- 
ship tenable in England, but. he declined the offer on 
account of the opposition of his mother to whom he was 
always deeply devoted. In 3890, he passed the B.L. 
Examination in the first. division, and having served his 
articles of clerkship with Babu Baikunthanath Das, was 
enrolled as a Vakil of the High Court on the 7th Septem- 
ber ]897. About this time Rai Jotindranath Chowdhury 
of Taki offered through the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
a prize of Rs. 500 for the best essay in Bengali on Adwai- 
tavada. Priyanath had studied Vedanta Philosophy eriti- 
eally from the original sources, and at the request of his 
father, competed for the prize which was eagerly sought 
after by pundits who had specially studied the Vedanta 
for years. The prize was equally divided between him 
and a well-known teacher of Vedanta Philosophy, Pundit 
Durgacharan Vedanta Sankhatirtha. His essay named 
Adwaitavada Vichara, which was subsequently published 
in Dacca in August ]897, shows great acuteness of argu- 
ment and clearness of presentation. . In I899, Priyanath 
won the Premehand Roychand Studentship, the Blue 
Ribbon of the University as also the Mouat Medal. In 
February ]903 Priyanath submitted to the University 
his thesis on the Philosophy of Vedanta as required 
by the Regulations for the Studentship. Jt was examined 
by Mahamahopadhyay Mahesh Chandra N ayaratna and 
Babn Kalicharan Banurji who reported “ that it bore ample 
evidence of special investigation and was in particular a 
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thoughtful contribution to Vedantic Apologeties.” In 
4904 Priyanath passed the examination for Honours in 
Law, and on the strength of a thesis on the Interpreta- 
tion of Negative Precepts of Hindu Law, he was 
admitted in 4905 to the Degree of Doctor of Law. In 
August ]908, the Senate appointed him Tagore Professor 
of Law, and the subject he chose for his lectures was 
the General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence of which 
he had made a special study in the original Sanskrit. He 
then submitted to the University a complete manuseript 
copy of the lectures, but did not live to deliver them, as 
he died on Monday, the l8th of October, I909. Since ]907 
he had been a member of the Faculty of Law and of the 
Board of Studies in Law of the University, and he had 
on several occasions acted as one of the examiners for the 
B.L. Examination. 

From the establishment of the Caleutta Law Journal 
he had been one of its editors and took great interest in the 
success of the undertaking. In the first volume (p. 9), 
he contributed a paper on the Interpretation of Promise 
which attracted the notice of Sir Frederick Pollock and 
was commented upon in the Law Quarterly Review 
Vol. X XI, p.2l9 as an indication “that the subtelty of 
Hindu Lawyers is amply capable of finding a new field 
in the Common Law." To the third volume he contri- 
buted (p. ln) a paper on Acceptance of an offer by Post. 
The fourth Volume (pp. MIn, 27», 35», 637, 754) contains 
his thesis on the Interpretation of Negative Precepts in 
Hindu Law. ‘These papers are all characterised by great 
learning and acuteness, and are models of contribution 
on legal subjects. 

Dr. Priyanath Sen, at the time of his death, had been a 
member of the profession for twelve years, and had earned 
the reputation of being an able and qrudite lawyer, After 
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the usual struggle of the junior, he had latterly been 
gaining a sure footing iu the ranks of the leaders, and if 
he had been spared, a place in the very front rank of the 
profession or a seat on the Judicial Bench would have been 
only a question of time. He was scrupulously fair as an 
advocate, and was held in high regard by all members of 
the profession who had the pleasure to know him. His 
early death is an irreparable loss to the country, and we 
are not likely to get for years to come another man of his 
type—the modest and accomplished scholar of unblemished 
character. 





Nine long years have elapsed since the talented author 
of these lectures passed away. During this period there 
have been many difficulties in the way of their publication. 
Shortly after the manuscript of the first four lectures had 
been sent to the University Press, the Press together with 
the manuscript was destroyed by a fire which broke out 
in an unexplained manner. Fortunately, the first draft 
prepared by the author was in existenec, and the manuscript 
was restored with considerable difficulty. Almost equal 
difficulty was felt in identifying the original texts men- 
tioned in the lectures. The entire work has been scen 
through the press by Babu Asiranjan Chatterjee, M.A., B.L., 
and Babu Sailendranath Chatterjee, M.A., B.L., two of 
the Professors of the University Law College. "They have 
also drawn up the full Index which finds a place at the end 
of the volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"The province of law is the establishment of rules for — province of 
the regulation of human conduct amidst the diversity of S — 
inclinations and desires, so as to reconcile and harmonise 
the wishes of the individual with the interest of the 
community in which ultimately the interest of the indivi- 
dual is also involved; it curtails the fictitious freedom 
of unregulated desires by subordinating the particular 
nature of individual men to the discipline of the commu- 
nity acting upon universal rational principles, and thereby 
gradually tends to bring about the higher freedom which 
consists in the dependence of the individual on the dictates 
of reason, which, while governing the community, is also 
his. It may be that this conception of the aim of law 
is not consciously recognised at the outsct, but there 
ean hardly be any doubt that the various systems of law 
exhibit, on a careful analysis, so many efforts towards 
the realisation of the end indicated above at different, 
stages of development. In so far as the conditions of 
different societies and the stages through which they 
have passed are not exactly similar, these systems of law 
which they have severally evolved are more or less 
dissimilar to one another; yet tho unity of human 
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constitution and the universality of human reason concur 
in producing an essential similarity in all those systems 
which exhibits itself to a scientific observer amidst the 
diversity of details. It is the province of general or 
abstract jurisprudence to analyse and systematise these . 
essential elements underlying the infinite variety of 
legal rules without special reference to the institutions 
of any particular country. “The proper subject of general 
or universal jurisprudence, says Austin, ‘is a deseription 
of such subjects and ends of Jaws as are common to all 
systems, and of those resemblances between different 
systems which are bottomed in the common nature of 
man. Jurisprudence, however, becomes particular or 
concrete, when it takes its data from a particular system 
of Jaw, and exhibits the essential ideas and principles, 
which go to constitute jurisprudence proper,—not in an 
abstract form, but coloured and shaped, as it were, by 
the concrete details of that particular system. It does 
not, it is true, enter into a discussion of all the complex 
rules which enter into the composition of the actual 
system of law on which it has its basis, but, while exhi- 
biting the essential conceptions of law, it does not altogo- 
ther isolate them from the conerete shapes which they 
have assumed in that particular system, owing to the 
particular line of evolution through which it has passed 
and the particular stage of development which it has 
attained. Identical social needs have been met by 
different communities in different ways; bnt, in as much 
as the needs are the same, and the forces which work for 
their removal are similar in their character, the 
differences in detail conceal within them a deeper unity. 
General Jurisprudence or Jurisprudence proper, concerns 
itself to exhibit these elements of unity irrespective of 
their historical or geographical adjuncts; concrete 
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Jurisprudence, having reference to a particular systein of 


law, exhibits what shapes those clements have assumed 
by reason of the characteristic development of that 
system under the influence of historical and other parti- 
cularising accidents. 

{t is not necessary for me, in this connection, to consi- 
der the view advocated by certain jurists, that the term 
‘Particular Jurisprudence’ is a misnomer, and that the 
principles of Jurisprudence, in so far as they are scientific 
truths at all, are always general and of universal applica- 
tion; the subject of my proposed lectures being ‘The 
General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence, all that is 
ab present necessary for me to enquire is what the expres- 
sion ‘Hindu Jurisprudence’ must be taken to imply as 
distinguished from general or abstract Jurisprudence 
having no special reference to any particular system of 
positive law. Now, it will follow from what I have al- 
ready stated about the scope and methods of Particular 
Jurisprudence, that the aim and object of a dissertation 
on Hindu Jurisprudence must be the examination and 
ascertainment of the Hindu conceptions about the gencral 
topics of Jurisprudence as unfolded in the works of 
Hindu lawgivers of recognised authority, with a view 
to exhibit the characteristic development of the Hindu 
Law in relation to the essential conceptions and principles 
common to all systems of law. ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence 
way therefore, be regarded as Hindu Law viewed from 
the standpoint of Jurisprudence, or as Jurisprudence 
reflected through the medium of Hindu Law. It will 
perhaps be better to explain my meaning by an illustra- 
tion: Ownership, for instance, is one of the fundamental 
juristic conceptions common to all systems of law, 
and it is the function of Jurisprudence to explain 
its character and determine the conditions under which 
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it may be acquired, transferred, or exting uished; abstract 
jurisprudence. discharges this function without special 
reference to any particular system of law; ib analyses 
the constituent elements of ownership as a juristic concep- 
tion, and considers and systematises the conditions of its 
acquisition, transfer, and extinction. Now, Hindu Jaris- 
prudence also would do the very same thing, but not 
without reference to the Hindu system of law; it would 
take notice of the line of evolution which the Hindu Law 
has pursued and the extent of development which it has 
attained ; it would analyse and exhibit how Ownership 
has been understood by the Hindu jurists; it would 
examine and classify the conditions under which, accord- 
ing to the Hindu Law, it could be acquired, transferred, 
or extinguished ; and, if necessary, it would seek to mdi- 
cate, as far as possible, what position the Hindu Law is 
entitled, in this reference, to occupy in the evolution of 
juristic conceptions, As with ownership, so with other 
fundamental juristic conceptions; and, furthermore, our 
study would not confine itself to the substantive branch 
of Hindu Law alone, but must also pass under review 
the adjective branch thercol. 

Having thus briefly indicated the character and scope 
of the subject of our discourse, it may not be out of place 
to say a word or two about the importance of the study 
which we have thus undertaken. “Hindu Law,” says Mr. 
Mayne,’ “has the oldest pedigree of any known system of 
jurisprudence, and even now it shows no signs of decrepi- 
tude. At this day it governs races of men, extending 
from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, who agree in nothing 
else except their submission to it. No time or trouble 
can be wasted, which is spent in investigating the origin 
and development of such a system, and the causes of its 
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influence.” At the same time, it must be remembered, 
that though so ancient, it cannot, in all its departments, 
be pronounced to be very familiar to any of us; owing 
to altered conditions of the Hindu community, a consider- 
able portion of it does not at all. attract the attention of 
a practising lawyer, and, whatever its intrinsic antiquarian 
and theoretic interest may be, it will not be an exaggeration 
to say that it has practically remained a sealed book to 
most of us. “The law," says Dr. Ghose, “which moved the 
admiration of Sir William Jones has ceased, in one sense, 
to be living law, and must be sought at the present day, 
not in our books of report, but in the texts of our sages, 
and in the writings of the successive Jurisconsults by 
whom Hindu law was gradually moulded into system ;"' 
and, as he further observes, "Legal antiquities ought to 
engage our special attention as India offers a rich and 
varied field for such enquiries. The harvest has long 
been ripening for the sickle, but as yet, to oui reproach, 
the reapers are few in number, and that wealth of mate- 
rials which should be our pride is now our disgrace.”* It, 
therefore, gives me unfeigned pleasure to find that the 
Calcutta University has been pleased to preseribe "Phe 
General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence’ as one of the 
subjects for the Tagore Law Professorship; and who 
knows that, if properly pursucd, it may not furnish at 
least some materials for the fulfilment of Dr. Ghose’s pre- 
diction that “Hindu Law will, at no distant date, render the 
same service to Jurisprudence that Sanskrit has already 
done to the sister science of Philology.” 

We cannot, at the same tine, shut our eyes to the 
immense difficulties which lie in our way in pursuing 


! Dr. Rash Behary Ghose’s Law of mortgages, 4th Edn. p. 35 
2 Do, p. 63. | 
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this study. In the first place, the Hindu Dharma-sastras, 
which dre the principal sources of Hindu. Law, do not 
confine themselves to the enunciation of juristic rules 
for the guidance of human conduct; ceremonial rules 
moral and religious injunctions, and strict legal precepts 
are found mingled up, and no clear line of demarcation is 
uniformly maintained, so as to keep them separate, and 
prevent a confusion of ideas in minds not sufficiently 
familiar with the rules of logic and canons of construction 
by which they have to be diseriminated from one another. 
This difficulty in the study of Hindu Law and the proper 
understanding thereof has been very forcibly pointed out 
by their Lordships of the Judical Committee of the Privy 
Council, in the ease of Sri Bulusu Gurulingaswami v. Sri 
Bulusu Ramelakshinamimea,’ wheretheir Lordsh ips observe 
as follows :-— ‘Their Lordships had occasion in a late case. 
to dwell upon the mixture of morality, religion, and law in 
in the Smritis: Rao Bulwunt Sing v. Kishori. They had 
to decide whether a prohibition on alienation of property 
away from a man's family, certainly based on religious 
grounds, had a purely religious or also a legal bearing. 
They then said :—'All these old text-books and commen- 
taries are apt to mingle religious and moral considerations, 
not being positive laws, with rules intended for positive 
laws. In the preface to his valuable work on Hindu 
Law, Sir William Macnaghten says: ‘It by no means 
follows that because an act has been prohibited it should 
therefore be considered as illegal. The distinction between 
the vinculum juris and the vinculum pudoris is not 
always discernible.” They now add that the further study 
of the subject necessary for the decision of these appeals 
has still more impressed them with the necessity of great 
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caution in interpreting texts of mixed religion, morality, 
and law, lest foreign lawyers accustomed to treat as law what 
they find in authoritative books, and to administer a fixed 
legal system, should too hastily take for strict law precepts 
which are meant to appeal to the moral sense, and should 
thus fetter individual judgment in private affairs, should 
introduce restrictions into Hindu Society, and impart to 
it an inflexible rigidity, never contemplated by the origi- 
nal lawgivers.” It is impossible not to recognise that 
there is considerable force in the above observations, and 
that a student of Hindu Jurisprudence must critically 
examine and discriminate the precepts intended to have 
a strict legal bearing as distinguished from those having 
merely a moral or a religious application. At the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that the complete abstrac- 
tion of the legal rules from their moral and religious ad- 
junets may sometimes be calculated to throw into the shade 
their real character, and invest them with an altogether 
foreign garb, and that this must especially be the case 
with regard to some of the most important ceremonies 
of our domestic life, such as marriage and adoption, which 
with us have both a religious and a secular aspect. On 
the whole, therefore, it seems to me that in order. to be 
properly studied and understood, the legal rules must be 
separated but not completely detached and isolated from 
their moral and religions adjuncts, especially in those 
cases where the ceremonies to which the legal rules relate 
partake of both a religions and a secular character. In 
the second place, besides the above difficulty arising from 
the peculiar character of the Hindu Dharma-sástras, there 
is another due to the peculiar character of the science of 
Jurisprudence itself. Jurisprudence, as we have it, is 
pre-eminently a Western science; it had its founda- 
tion in the Roman Law, which, for the first time amon g 
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the Western nations, reduced legal rules to order and 
coherence, and throughout its development, its divisions 
and classifications have been modelled on the divisions 
and classifications of the Roman Law. The result is that 
in the study of Jurisprudence, whatever may be the 


- system of law which furnishes us with materials for the 


same, we start with certain preconceived ideas about and 
a pre-arranged scheme of classification for juristic concep- 
tions borrowed from the Roman Law. This works well 
enough so long as we confine our attention to the Western 
systems of law, for they have all, more or less, been based 
upon and influenced by the Roman Law; but to approach 
the study of Hindu Law with an expectation to find the 
exact counterparts of the ideas and classifications referred 
to above, may not always prove equally convenient or 
successful. In order to be properly appreciated and 
understood, Hindu Law must, therefore, be studied from. 
within, with such light as it itself affords and under such 
guidance as we may reccive from a study of analytical 
and comparative Jurisprudence as regards the points on 
which we should bestow our special attention; and when 
in this way we succeed in grasping the fundamental 
conceptions and principles containcd therein, we may 
proceed to arrange and systematise them with reference 
to similar topics in other systems of law, and compare 
and note striking points of similarity or contrast where- 
ever such comparison may be instructive or interesting. 
While on this point, there is yet another difficulty which 
occurs to us; Hindu Law has hada development of its 
own, and whatever the orthodox assumption may be, it 
can scarcely be conceived that the Hindu Jurisprudence 
furnishes an exception to the general law of evolution, 
and that there the same conceptions and the same rules 
have prevailed from almost the dawn of human civilisa- 
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tion up to relatively modern times; the question, however, 
is, how far is it possible to, trace the course of gradual 
development in Hindu juristic ideas? Now, I have often 
thought that there is nothing so uncertain as Hindu 
chronology, and the researches of modern antiquarians 
inethis direction have given rise to so many hopelessly 
divergent conclusions and haphazard generalisations, 
that one may be excused if one feels considerable hesi- 
tation in relying upon their conjectures in any case. The 
only way, therefore, out of the difficulty, is to apply, with 
adequate caution and circumspection, the critical method 
of enquiry upon the materials furnished by our lawgivers 
with a view to discover in them, as far as possible, under 
the light furnished by comparative jurisprudence, the re- 
cord of the onward march of juridical ideas along the line 
of progressive evolution; in pursuing this enquiry we 
should avoid the error of extremes: on. the one hand, we 
should not rashly rush into conjectures which are not 
fully warranted by the cvidence available to us, and, on 
the other hand, we should not allow ourselves to be 
overawed by the phantoms of superstition which may 
stand in our way, under various subtle disguises, and 


endeavour to keep us fastened to the prejudices of 


the past. | 

Having observed upon the importance of the sub- 
ject of our discourse and some of the difficulties which 
one must ‘encounter Jn its study, I think it will not be 
now out of place to enyuire what are the sources of Hindu 
Law. The character of our subject requires such a pre- 
liminary enquiry, and I must pursue it although the sub- 
ject has been so often discussed that may not have 
much new information to impart. As it has been often 
noticed that the expression ‘sources of law’ is not al- 
together free from ambiguity, I may at once make it clear 
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that I take the expression ‘sources of Hindu Law’ to de- 
note what Vijüáneswara calls जापक हत, ie, the sources 
from which our knowledge of that law must be derived. 
The question, therefore, is, what are the sources to which 
we must refer in order to obtain a knowledge of 
Hindu Law ? ० 
Now, as we all know, there are, according to the 
Hindu sages, four indices by reference to which ‘dharma’ 
or approved conduct may be ascertained. Thus Manu 
declares,—‘The Veda, the Smriti, the usage of good men. 


and what is agreeable to one’s soul, the wise have de- 


clared these to be the fourfold indices of ‘dharma’ or 
approved conduct’! The word ‘dharma’ used in 
this passage no doubt covers a wider field than posi- 
tive law, but the latter, according to the Hindu concep- 
tion, has no existence apart from the former, for positive 
law is but a portion of the sacred law which, by reason 
of its peculiar character and the exigencies of the 
community, is enforced by the king. That being so, 
it is only proper that we should examine how far the four 
indices enumerated above may be regarded as the so urces 
of positive law as understood and obeyed by the Hindus, 

(I) The Vedas—There can be no doubt that every 
Hindu lawyer must admit that theoretically the Vedas 
must be regarded as the primary authority on all ques- 
tions relating to the proper conduct of a man, including 
questions falling within the sphere of positive law, 
wherever any guidance may be obtained from them with 
reference to such questions. The authority of Vedic 
texts containing precepts for the regulation of human 
conduct is founded on direct, revelation; the wisdom of 
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these precepts nnd their authoritative character are 
funglamental assumptions of Hindu Law which are not to 
be questioned or tested by the application of sceptical 
reasoning. I have elsewhere tried to explain the theo- 
retical basis of this view in these words: “The 
sphere of revelation has reference to two kinds of 
topics: (T) that which is (few) and (2) that which 
ought to be done (ara). The  Vaidika Philoso- 
phers of India maintain that with regard to the latter 
topic the usual secular sources ot knowledge (t.e. observa- 
tion and inference) must necessarily be imperfect, for the 
rightness or wrongness of an action is not one of its 
sensible characters that ean be directly perceived ; and 
moreover, if in ascertaining the ethical character of ane 
action one has to refer to its result, even then the short- 
coming of observation and inference is apparent, for 
although they may enable a person to measure 
approximately the effect of an action so far as it exhibits 
itself during the short span of a man’s life, there remains 
an illimitable region beyond which they cannot encompass 
within their range. This shortcoming, then, has to be 
mended by reference to the Vedas which contain injunc- practical va 
tions and prohibitions indicating what actions should be, e questions ot 
positive law. 

performed and how they should be performed.”? But 
whatever the theory may be, practically we derive very 
little light from the Vedas in regard to any question of 
positive law, As Babu Golap Chandra Sarkar points out: 
"The Sruti contains very little of lawyers law; they 
consist of hymns, and deal with religious rites, truc 
knowledge, and liberation. There are, no doubt, a few 
passages containing an incidental allusion to a rule of 
law or giving an instance. from which a rule of law may 
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be inferred.” For all practical purposes, therefore, we 
must refer to the Smritis or Dharma-sdstras for, the 
ascertainment of positive law. 

(2) The Smritis or Dharma-sdstras—Theoretically the 
authority of the Dharma-sástras is derivative in its 
character. Not containing a direct record of the revela- 
tion, it is advanced that they embody the purport of 
Vedic texts as recollected by the sages who were their 
authors, and it is contended that even where the Vedie 
texts corresponding to the precepts contained in the 
Smritis are not expressly found, it must be inferred. that 
they did exist but have now been lost owing to the 
frailty of human memory or some other cause of a similar 
nature. Hence Jannimi declares, ‘the Sumritis having 
been compiled by sages who were also the reposi- 
tories of the revelation, there arises an inference that 
they are founded on the Sruti or revelation, and should 
therefore be regarded as authoritative. But if. there be 
conflict, the precept of the Smriti must be disregarded, 
since the inference arises only when there is no such 
conflict. But however that may be, practically, as I 
have already pointed out, recourse can very seldom be 
had tq Vedic texts on any question of positive law, and 
the Smritis must be regarded as constituting the principal 
source of a lawyer's law. 

There are numerous Smritis ascribed to the author- 
ship of different sages, and twenty of these have been 
enumerated in the well-known text of Yijfiavalkya 
which runs as follows:—'Manu, Atri, Vishnu, Hitrita, 

! Hindu Law, 3rd Edition, p. II. 
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Yájfiavalkya, Angiras, Usanas, Yama, Apastamba, 
Samvagtta, Katydyana, Brihaspati, Parásara, Vyása, 
Samkha, Likhita, Daksha, Gautama, Satatapa, and 
Vasishtha are the compilers of Dharma-sástras'! But 
these are not all, for, as the Mitakshara points out, the 
enumeration is not exhaustive, so that compilations of 
Baudhayana, Narada and others are also regarded as 
authoritative Dharma-sástras. Theoretically all these 
Dharma-sástras are of equal authority, for all of them are 
supposed to have been based on the pronouncements of the 
Vedas; a superior position, however, is, by universal con- 
sensus, accorded to the Institutes of Manu; so: Brihaspatà 
declares, ‘The first rank (among the lawgivers) belongs to 
Manu, as he einbodied the true sense of the Vedas in his 
work ; that Smriti (or text of law) which is opposed to the 
tenour of the law of Manu is not approved. It may 
naturally be expected that there being so many Smritis 
their pronouncements would not always be found to agree, 
but apparent conflict would be found to exist among 
them. The possibility of such conflicts is recognised even 
by the Smritis themselves, although commentators make 
every possible effort to reconcile conflicting texts and har- 
mouise them into one consistent . whole, it being an 
established rule of construction that no conflict, should be 
adinitted to exist where it is possible to find an interpre- 
tation which would explain away the apparent conflict 
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and make the whole thing consistent. It ix not necessary, 
in this place, to advert in any detail to the variqus ways 
in which commentators try to reconcile conflicting texts ; 
sometimes, out of two conflicting texts, the one which is 
more rigid is pronounced to be more commendable, and 
the laxer one is treated as meant for those who are unfit 
to abide by the strict rule; sometimes they are reconciled 
as having ditterent spheres of appheation, the texts being 
turned and twisted in interpretation with à view to enable 
them to stand together without contradiction, and so on; 
and we shall meet with examples of these ingenious 
devices in. the subsequent parts of our discourse. The 
modern method of explaining the existence of these con- 
flicting texts by referring them to different periods in the 
evolution of legal ideas is, for obvious reasons, not gener- 
ally recognised, although instances of variation in legal 
rules with the progress of time, or rather, as the Hindu 
lawyer would prefer to put it, with the progressive de- 
generation of human capacities, are not altogether un- 
known, the most glaring assertion of such a variation 
being contained in the text of Pardsara declaring that ‘the 
Dharmas of men vary in. the several Yugas in keeping 
with the character of cach Yuga.! When, however, the 
conflict cannot thus be easily explained away, it seems 
that the sages contemplated that preference should be 
given to the view which is more consonant with reason ; 
so Nirada says, ‘In a case of conflict between Dharma- 
sástras, that whieh is consonant with reason should be 
adopted as the proper course. But later commen- 


) अन्य तयुगे घर्मास्त्रतायां टापरे परे । 
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stators explain this by saying that it is not meant by texts 
like the above that in a case of conflict between two texts 
of Dharma-sástras one should judge by the exercise of 
his independent reason which one should be preferred, 
but that he should exercise his reason with a view to 
reconcile the two texts by interpreting them in such a 
way that they may stand together without contradiction 
Thus Viramitrodaya, referring to the text of Yajnavalkya, 
‘In acase of conflict between Smritis, reason prevails 
according to usage’,’ observes, “Lhe import of the above 
text is that the Smriti which accords with reason prevails 
over another which does not accord with it, and therefore 
the one which does not accord with reason should be ex- 
plained as having a different import.” It may be observed 
that this view of the commentators maintaining that the 
proper function of reason in the domain of sacred law is to 
explain away apparent conflicts and reconcile and harmonise 
the various texts of Dharma-sástras, and not to assume a 
superior and independent position and adjudge the relative 
merits of conflicting texts, is but a logical corollary froin 
the assumption that the sages who were the lawgivers 
were infallible and they truly reproduced. the purport of 
the Vedic texts of which they were the repositories, and 
it seems to be in keeping with the spirit of Mana's dec- 
laration, ‘By Sruti (revelation) is meant the Veda, by 
Smriti (tradition) the Institutes of the sacred law: 
these two must*not be called into question in any matter, 
since from these two the sacred law shone forth. 
Every twice-born nian, who, relying on the science of 
dialectics despises these two sources is fit to be cast out 
स्मृत्योविरी घे न्यायम्तु बलवान्‌ व्यवहारतः | याज्वरुक्य: | २आ, २१ BT! 
तसरायमाशय: न्यायानुप E pp querar न्यायीप ट्या स्मृति जन्‍नवतीति न्यायान- 
yzy स्तातूप ान्तरकसपना कार्श्रा। वौरसिवोदय:ः jl ५ 
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by the virtuous as the scorner of the Veda’. The place, 
of reason in the domain of sacred law is, therefore, accord- 
ing to the commentators, a circumscribed and subordinate 
one, its function being to ascertain the real meaning of 
the various pronouncements of Dharma-sástras and har- 
monise them with one another, and never to supersede 
their place, subvert their authority, or sit as an arbiter 
between them. It may not be quite safe to speculate 
upon a subject like this, but it seems to me that in this 
extreme reverence towards each and every pronouncement 
of the Dharma-sistras and the curtailment of the scope of 
reason in relation thereto, the commentators display a 
return to the earlier rigidity and stricter orthodoxy of 
Manu's time from which later lawgivers, such as Yájnaval- 
kya, Narada, and Brihaspati, were prepared to allow a 
qualified departure. | 

(3) Sadácháras, or the established usages of good men 
furnish a supplementary criterion for ascertaining the 
nature of approved conduct. There is, however, a dispute 
as to whether such usage can at all prevail as evidence of 
commendable conduct, when it conflicts with an express 
text of Smriti. The leading commentators seem to be of 
opinion that in a case like this the express text must 
prevail, and the reason they assign is this :—An established 
usage not supported by any available text of Smriti still 
raises the presumption that there must have been some 
text of Smriti at the basis of the usage which has now been 
lost or forgotten : this presumption is, however, rebutted 
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when we find an express text of Smriti condemning the 
conduct. The basis of the presumed propriety being thus 
gone, it follows that the prevalent usage can no longer be 
supported as proper. In support of this proposition, I may 
refer to the discussion contained in one of the Adhikaranas 
of Mádhavácháryya's Jaiminiya-ny&ya-málá-vistara, which 
runs as follows:—"In Southern India, there is a custom 
among the learned of marrying one's maternal uncle's 
. daughter. This custom being in conflict with an express text 
of Smriti prohibiting such marriage, the question arises 
whether it can be accepted as good evidence (of conduct 
approved by sacred law) or not. It may be contended that 
it is good evidence like other established usages, but that 
is not correct because it is opposed to Smriti. The weight 
attached to the usage of the learned arises from the in- 
ference that it is based on Smriti (although an express 
text may not be traceable), but when there is an express 
text opposed to the usage, the inference must give way”.' 

It should, however, be observed that this view does not 
imply that an established usage, where it conflicts with 
an express text of Smriti, should be condemned by the 
king. The condemnation proceeds from the broader 
standpoint of Dharma which has a religious reference, 
but by reason of the existence of the established usage, 
conduct in consonance with it must be tolerated though 
not approved by the king. Thus Brihaspati expressly 
declares :— "Local, tribal, and family customs wherever they 
prevail from before must be respected; otherwise, the 
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and the strength and the: treasury (of the Government) 
suffer in consequence; (then giving certain instances ot 
‘customs condemned by the Smritis, Brihaspati proceeds 
to observe) by such a conduct those (who pursue it) do 
not render themselves liable to explation or punishment”; 
and commenting upon these passages, the Viramitrodaya 
observes as follows :— “The author of Madanaratna says 
that the prescription of punishment and expiation for 
the performance of such acts in other Smritis applies to 
localities other than those specified in these texts. 
We are, however, of opinion that the visible harın such 
as popular discontent spoken of m the text indicates 
that the king should in no way inflict any punishment in 
such a case ; but the absence of expiation has been spoken 
of with reference to social intercourse, and not with re- 
ference to purity in the life to come, for which latter. pur- 
pose expiation is of course requisite, so that there arises no 
conflict with other Smritis. When conduct opposed to 
Sruti and Smriti extends over an entire locality, the 
sinfulness of the conduct loses its force of obstructing 
social intercourse (through excommunication), but its 
force of causing hell (je. misery after death) remains in 
tact, because on a consideration of the preamble, the 
purpose of the texts quoted above being fitly fulfilled on 
ascribing this much of meaning to them. it is improper 
to imagine.an absolute want of guilt; hence it has been 
said by A'pastamba: ‘Local, tribal, and family customs arc 
authoritative when they are not opposed to sacred Jaw’. 
In the text, veiz. ‘those who follow customs handed down 
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through successive generations and acted upon.by pre- 
decgssors incur no guilt thereby; not/so with.:othér 
people’, the expression 'in^"r no guilt menns:“do. not be- 
come liable to excommunication and punishment from 
king’; otherwise, it becomes ‘difficult to avoid :&onflict 
between these two texts.” ! ZEE ERETI 

The introduction of political considerations is. .à very 
noticeable feature ofthese texts,. and the eómmontator 
therefore contends that although these considerations may 
be sufficient to induce the king not:to punish those who 
follow these established usages condemned by the 
Dharma-sástras, and although by reason of their wide 
prevalence no question of social ostracism can. possibly 
arise as à. punishment for infraction of «istric njünctions 
yet, m so far as they are opposed to express directions of 
Dharma-sisoras, they can at best be tolerated but net 
approved. The conclusion, therefore, is that such ens- 
toms or usages wherever they exist must be. tolerated and 
recognised in the administration of justice, hut mat. not 
be recognised as affording any index of ‘Dharma’ ..or:com- 
mendable conduct and encouraged as such. Their Lord- 
ships of the Privy Council have laid down in the case of 
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Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramalinga? that ‘Under 
the Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will out- 
weigh the written text of the law.’ There can be little doubt 
that for all practical purposes this statement is correct 
enough, although it may require some qualification, as 
indieated above, from a standpoint outside the scope of 
positive law. All that their Lordships should, therefore, 
be taken tolay down is that an aet or transaction in 
eonsonance with an established usage cannot be treated 
as illegal or void of legal effect merely because it trans- 
gresses a written text of Dharma-sástra, and the posi- 
tion thus understood cannot pessibly be doubted or 
assailed. 

It should be mentioned that besides local, tribal, and 
family customs, the existence of special customs among 
commercial classes was also recognised, and the king was 
enjoined to give due weight to them in actions involving 
their consideration. 

On the whole, therefore, it follows that besides the 
Dharma-sástras, established usages may be regarded as 
affording a supplementary source of Hindu Law, but it 
need hardly be observed that being essentially cireums- 
cribed and variable in their character, they cannot be 
of much assistance in a discussion on the general prin- 
ciples of Hindu Jurisprudence which must principally be 
gathered from the Dharma-sástras themselves. 

(4) Atma-tushti, or self-satisfaction—is also men- 
tioned as an index of ‘Dharma’ or commendable conduct 
It is, however, explained that this criterion should only 
be resorted to when no guidance can be obtained from 
the Dharma-sástras themselves, and a man has to choose 
between alternative courses of action according to his 
own lights. So a passage ascribed to Garga declares that 
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self-satisfaction is the guiding principle among optional 
alternatives.’ It need hardly be stated that this cri- 
terion has nothing todo with any question of positive 
law; it is not an external objective standard at all, but is 
an internal ethical standard by reference to which one 
should: settle one's line of action among several courses 
left open by the Sástras. 

Having thus passed under review the four sources 
from which, according to Manu, the knowledge of “Dharma” 
may be obtained, we find that the Smritis and the cs- 
tablished usages may, for all practical purposes, be regard- 
ed as the two principal sources of positive law. Besides 
these we should also mention the Purázas which are often 
eited by commentators and writers of Nibandhas as author- 
ities on questions of Hindu Law. 

(5) The Puráuas—There are numerous works known 
as Puránas among which eighteen are called ‘Mahápuránas’ 
or principal Puranas. Curiously enough, all of them are 
ascribed to the authorship of Vydsa, though there can 
be no doubt that they belong to different periods and bear 
unmistakable marks of not being the works of the same 
author. They generally start with a mythical account of 
the origin of the creation, and then proceed to record the 
history of various ancient families interspersed with my- 
thological stories and sectarian disputes; jurisprudence is 
not a subject with which they are directly concerned, 
but incidentally they sometimes deal with questions of 
law, and are cited by later commentators and writers 
on Hindu Law as authorities on such questions, although 
I6 is recognised that they can never be allowed to override 
the Smritis but must yield to the superior authority of 


the latter, if any conflict be found to exist between . 
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The above review, however, is not exhaustive, for it , 
only deals with what may be called the original, sources 
of Hindu Law, and it is necessary to enquire how they 
were supplemented in later times, when: peoplé would no 
longer accord the dignity of a:diroct lawgiver. to any of 
their contemporarios. This brings ns to the commentaries 
and ‘Nibandhas’ (compendia) written by learned writers of 
more recent times 

(6) Commentaries and Nibandhas—As it has -been 
already indicated, in the course’ of the devolopme nt-of 
Hindu Law there came a time when the productive period, 


if I may say so, was succeeded by a critical period. The 


criticism of commentators and Nibandhakáras, however, 
could not, for obvious reasons, be of an avowedly aggres- 
sive character; the authority of the Dharma-sistras they 
did not and conld not possibly disown, and their task 
consisted in interpreting them and reconciling their 
pronouncements whenever any apparent conflict stared 
them in the face. The task was no doubt a diffienlt 
one; the original sources of the law remained constant 
of which no portion could be discarded as unauthoritative, 
or improved upon as erroneous or defective; conflicts 
between their pronouncements had to be explained away 
and reconciled; and beyond these there, were perhaps 
the demands of a progressive time which had to be met 
not by the introduetion of avowed innovations but by 
ingenious interpretation working upon old materials. It 
need hardly be said that these writers could not lay claim 
to any independent authority: their pronouncements 
were authoritative only in so far as they were deemed to 
correctly interpret the original sources, and any body w as 
free to show that they were wrong, But it so happened 


| that when the views of a particular writer, who, by reason 


of his superior scholarship and sanetity of life, commanded 
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the reverence of the people of a particular locality, got. 


"a firm held upon those. people and began to mould 
their lives and institutions, the chances of those views 
being easily shaken off diminished from day to day, and 
at last there came a time when his interpretations might 
be said ,to have almost superseded the original authorities 
on which they were based, although theoretically this 
could never be and no commentator. could, as 0. right 
claim to have said the last word on any disputed question 
of law. It was in this way that different schools sprang 
up reeognising the superior authority of different com- 
mentaries and compendia within the regions governed by 
them, and at the present moment one need not feel much 
reluctance to endorse the view of the Privy Council, as 
shated in- the case of Colleetor of Madura v. Mootoo 
Ramalinge. Sathapathy,* that the duty of a Judge who 
is under the obligation to administer Hindu Law “is not 
su much to enquire whether a disputed doctrine is fairly 
deducible trom the earliest. authority, as to ascertain 
whether it has been received by the particular school 
which governs the District with which he has to 
deal,” with this qualification, which has been laid down in 
other cases, that a family, which has migrated from one 
Provinee to another, continues. to be governed by the law 
as at obtains in the Province from which it has migrated 
unless and until it either expressly or impliedly adopts 
the law of its, new domicil.” The importance of com- 
mentaries and Nibandhas of recognised authority there 
lore stands on a double basis: in the first place, they 
collect and harmonise the diverse texts of Dharma-sástras 
bearing on various topies of law, and in the second place, 
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the interpretations which .they put upon them acquire a 
sort of independent authority in the particular Provinces 
specially governed by them. In the part which. com- 
mentators have thus played in the devolopment of Hindu 
Law, it is difficult to discriminate how far established 
usages have tinged ‘the interpretations which they have 
put upon the texts of Dharma-sdstras, and how far their 
interpretations themselves have moulded and modified 
those usages; all that can be safely surmised is that there 
must have been interaction between the two, so that inter- 
pretations influenced by usages did, in their turn, 
influence the usages themselves. However that may be, 
the conclusion at which we arrive from the above discus- 
sion is that the main sources to which reference must be 
made by ‘a student of Hindu Jurisprudence are the 
Dharma-sástras and their expositions in the recognised 
commentaries and treatises of later writers. 

Having thus discussed the question as to what are the 
sources from which we must seek to obtain materials for 
the treatment of our subject, I now proceed to trace the 
sources from which the Hindu Law derives its authority 
or imperative character. I have already indicated that 
the Hindu Law-givers included legal rules, as well as 
moral and religious precepts, within the broader eon- 
ception of ‘Dharma. Etymologically, the word ‘Dharma’ 
signifies that which supports and sustains; from the 
standpoint of the individual, it supports and sustains him 
through the temptations and vicissitudes of life, and from 
the standpoint of the community at large, it is the source 
of its solidarity and strength; nay, the Taittiriya eruti 
declares, ‘it is the support of the entire world. There 
can be no doubt that this broad conception of ‘Dharma’ 


was the result of areflective generalisation which must 
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have-been preceded by the enunciation. and recognition of 

concrete rules of. action, and in the Vedie age of Hindu 
Society these rules of action demanded obedience on the 

score that they were “zrounded on direct revelation. In 
~ this way such -a connection was established between the 

idea of ‘Dharma’ and revelation, that even in the age of 
the Dharma-sistras, which succeeded the Vedic age, the connection 
sages, who did not claim to be the recipients of direct m तह 
revelation justified the precepts laid down by them on the = | 
eround that they also were ultimately based on or deducible 

from the precepts of the Vedas, and Jaimini, the author 

of the Mimánsá aphorisms, declared that ‘revelation being 

the root of Dharma, whatever is not. (directly or indirectly) - 

based on revelation need not be attended to?! But as LL, 

have indicated, implicit obedience to an external mandate, 

however hallowed it may be by the reverenee due to 

revelation, cannot. proceed very long without being followed 

by a rational reflection. My natural inclinations impel 

me to proceed one way; the sástras command me to follow 

another ; why should I follow the latter course in prefer- 

ence to the former? The question must have suggested 

itself very early im the evolution of Aryan thought and the 

answer was afforded by the differentiation between the 

pleasurable and the good. So, in the Ka/hopanishad we rye ides or de 
lind, “EHe good is different, the pleasurable is different; °°" | 
they both induce a man to diverse kinds of activities ; 
among the two, he who takes up the good attains welfare, 

but he who selects the pleasurable misses it.’? Jb will thus 
appear that two different but interconnected ideas clustered 
around the term Dharma,(l) foundation on revelation, and 
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(2) eondueiveness to true welfare, and both these ideas are 
conveyed in the definition of Jaimini, ‘Dharma is that 
object of welfare which is indicated by an injunction.’! 
The final end of ‘Dharma’ indicated above is distinctly . set 
forth by Vasish¢ha where he says that ‘after studying the 
Vedas, enquiry should be made about ‘Dharma’ with a view 
to the ultimate attainment of permanent welfare (salva- 
tion) ; knowing it and regulating one's conduct accordingly, 
the virtuous becomes most commendable in this life or after 
death! ;? and Kavada in his Vaiseshika Aphorisms expressly 
defines ‘Dharma’ as the souree from which welfare and 
eventually salvation are realised.’* 
The above diseussion will make it clear that according 
to the Tfindu ideas ‘dharma’ or sacred law contains its 
"huthority within itself; the king is not superior to it, but, 
like other human beings, is subjeet toit. [tis authoritative 
because its observance is conducive to welfare and ultimately 
to salvation, and its violation is reprehensible because that. 
is sure to lead to misery. Within the sphere of sacred law, 
the king has his own fanetion whieh is partly general and 
partly special in its character ; it is general in so far as it 
is his duty to obey the law himself dike other individuals, 
and it is special in so fiw as, unlike other individuals, it is 
his duty to enforee its obedience m others toa certain 
extent, Phe Law ts supreme; the will of the king is not 
its originator, and its sanction is not derived from any 
extrinsic or accidental agenev, for it contains its sanction 
within itself in the certainty that obedience to law will lead 
to welfare and its violation. to misery. It may, however, 
' चोदनालचणो5थ wel । 
* aaa: पुरुषनिःग्रेयसाथ Afama ज्ञाता चानतिष्ठनू धार्मिक: 
प्रशस्यतमो मवति लोके प्रेत्य वा : 
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he asked whence does this certainty arise 7# Is It to 
be supposed that the law represents commands issuing from 
God whose will upholds them hy attaching due reward or 
punishment to actions in conformity with or in violation 
of those commands ? No doubt this may seem to be the 
most natural standpoint, but, in fact, the Mimánsakas whe 
may be said to have dealt with the Philosophy of the Law 
did not introduce divine intervention. in order to explain 
the fruition of human actions ; they maintained that every 
action had an invisible force which subsisted even after the 


cessation of the action, and brought about the due conse- 


quence either in this life, or, at any rate, in the life to 


come, This invisible force was designated by them as, 


Apürva, which ts thus explained by Mr. Colebrooke than 
whom no European writer had better understood the true 
spirit of Hindu Legal Philosophy. “The subject,” says 
Mr. Colebrooke, “whieh most engages attention throughout 
the Mimánsá, recurring at every turn, is the invisible or 
spiritual operation of an act of merit. The action ceases, 
vet the consequence does nof immediately arise; a mrt 
meautime subsists unseen, but efficacious to connect the 
consequence with its past and remote cause, and to bring 
about, at a distant period or in another world, the relative 
effect. That unseen virtue is termed Apdérea, being a 
relation superinduced, nol before possessed.” . By the 
Intvaduction of this theory of Apûrva or invisible forec, the 
Mimiansakas sought to escape from the admission of a 
Dens ec machina which they considered to be unnecessary 
or untenable. This has led some to suppose that the 
Aimánsá system of Jaimini was atheistic in its character, 
but Mádhavácháryya in his Samkara Viyava maintains 
that it was not Jaimini’s intention to deny the existence. of 
God, but merely to show that the nonseriptural arguments 
ulvancel by the Vaiseshikas to estabBsh his existence 
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were in themselves insuficient and inconclusive. However 
that. mav be, this impersonal conception of the law buses 
its obligatory character upon the inserutable authority 
aseribed to the sástras, as explained above, and operates 
upon human will by maintaining that sistrie injunctions 
and prohibitions show us the true way and give us the 
sure warning that the adjustment of our actions in 
accordance with them will lead to welfare and their 
violation to its reverse, 

Having thus fraced the source of the authority of 
Hindu law in the sanction which it carries along with it, 
let us bow consider how that portion of it which may be 
characterised as positive law, and with which we are more 
directly concerned m the treatment of our subjeet, differen- 
tides itself from the other portions which deal with 
ceremonial rules and moral and religious mjunctions..— The 
trme explanation of this is to be found in the special 
function of the King in the Hinda polity. While the law 
directs an individual to do certain things and avoid certain 
others, it directs the King in addition to his other duties 
to take steps that the law may be respected and obeyed, 
and to mete out punishment to those who in violation of 
the law iufliet injury upon others; the positive. law mav 
be said to comprise that portion of the law the violation 
of which calls for the interposition of the King in order to 
provide an adequate remedy to the injured party, or 


t he may beadded in this connection. that the Samkhya system 
agreed with, but the Vedanta ditfered: from the Mimansaá (theory 
regarding the adndssibilits छा dependence ता divine causation in 
explaining the frutirns of bhmman actions. Malhavachary ya in his 
commentaries on the Parisar Siurit? tries to reconcile the Vedántie 
and the Mituansaka doctrines by maintaining that the apparent conflict 
between. thom on this question should. be understood ns due to the 


difevent alms and scopes of those two systems. 
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chastise the delinquent for his transgression, or, in other 
words, it is that portion of the law which is enforced by 
So 


molested by others in a way which contravenes the Smriti 


the King. Yájüavalkva declares, — Tf a person, 
or established usage, complains to the King, that gives 
rise to a topic for a judicial proceeding, ”* and this 
implies three characteristic elements, s/z, (D) transgression 
of law as laid down in the Smriti or established by usage, 
(2) injury to some one other than the transgressor, and 


It 


these elements are duly considered, J hope it will be found 


(3) intervention of the King m his judicial capacity. 
that the Hindu conception of positive Jaw was mot very 
different from the modern or Austinian conception thereof. 
added 


In the first place it emphasises that ‘law was 


because of transgressions’ ; In the secoud place it shows 
that intervention of the King is called for because and in 
so far as these transgressions cause mjury to people other 
than the transgressors ; and in the third place it indicates 
that whether the f rausgression be of some rule of action 
laid down m the Smiritis or of some established usage, 
in either. case it is the intervention of the King, who 
is the protector of the people and dispenser of justice, 
that converts religious. or customary law into positive 
law. The only points. of difference between the Hindu 
that. 


according to the latter view, Jaw, in its normal form, 


view and modern or Austinian view are, while 
consists of “commands issuing from the King, and the 
duty of enforcing the same is a self-imposed duty, accord- 
ing fo the former view, the law issues froni a source superior 
to the King, and the duty of enforcing the same is tast 


upon him from above, so that the inthetion of punishment 
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is itself rewarded as a Dharma as indicated in the 
well-known text of Manu, “penalty keeps the people under 
control, penalty protects. them, penalty remains awake 
when people are asleep, so the wise have recognised punish- 
ment itself as a form of Dharma"! 

It may be noticed that there is a wide-spread idea, from 
which even well-known writers and reputed seholars are not 
entirely free, that the main function. of Oriental Empires 
was the gathering of taxes and the levying of armies, and 
that they seldom concerned themselves with the enforcing 
of legal rules; but so far as India was concerned, a study 
of its ancient institutions, as diselosed in the works of the 
saves, ab once demonstrates that nothing could be farther 
from the truth, for such a view really reverses the true 
order of things. According to the Hindu conception, it 
was the protection of the people, and not the colleetion of 
taxes, that was regarded as the principal duty of the Kine, 
and the administration of justice was one of the principal 
means to keep the people in order and to protect them in 
the proper enjoyment of their rights; of course the Kine 
had a right to collect taxes, but the right involved a corres- 
ponding obligation to afford protection to those who paid 
them, and whoever failed to discharge the obligation while 
enjoying the advantages of the right was condemned in no 
doubtful terms. Thus Manu declares: “a King who with- 
out protecting his subjects collects revenue from them may 
be said do be the collector of all the impurities to which 
they are subject ;"*. to the same effect is the following text 


of Yájhavalkya which lays down that ‘whatever sin the 
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people commit being unprotected by the King, half of that 
woes to the King since he takes revenue. from them."! It 
was, ‘thus, one of the principal duties of the King to ad- 


minister justice among his people, for administration of 


justice and maintenance of order go hand in hand, and one 
cannot conceive the one without the other. It was not, 
however, his function to legislate except in miner matters 
of local or temporary importance ; the general body of the 
law was contained in the sástras, and their exposition was 
in the hands of learned Brahamans who, by reason of 
their piety and intellectual eminence, were specially fitted 
for the task. This is not the place to pause and consider 
how far this bifurcation of functions wag conducive to the 
welfare of the community, but it certainly kept: up the idea 
of sacredness which the Hindus attached to ther law as 
emanating from a higher wisdom and not originating from 
the fiat of the roval will, although enforeed by the tempo- 
ral power which was vested in the King. 

Having thus considered the source from whieh the 
Hindu = Law derives its authority, J will next endeavour to 
fix the limits of my subjeet by hing down an orderly 
scheme of discussion. The subject is a vast one, and it is 
apparent that if cannot be eonventently treated without 
appropriate arrangement and division. Let us, therefore, 
consider how best we ean arrange and divide the subject of 
our discourse. L have already stated that the sphere of 
‘Dharma’, as, dealt with in the Dharma-sástras, includes a 
good deal more than positive law which furnishes the sub- 
qeet-matter of jurisprudence; it may, therefore, be reason- 
ably inferred that the classification of ‘Dharma’, taken in 


its broadest sense, as given by the commentators is not. 
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likely to serve the purpose of an adequate classification for 
positive law. Take, for instance, the sixfold division of 
Dharma as stated by Medhátithi in his commentaries on 
the [nstitutes of Manu and by Vijfiáneswara m his commen- 
taries on the Institutes of Yajhavalkya: The six divisions 
of ‘Dharma’ are (।) aqy or duties peculiar to the 
several castes, (2) amay or duties relating to the 
several stages of life, (3) aaau or duties appropriate 
to the several castes in relation to the several stages of life, 
(4) गगघम्म or duties of special quality arising from special 
position, (5) fafaa or secondary duties arising, for 
instance, from the nonperformanee of primary duties, and 
(6) aywa or duties of eeneral obligation, and it is 
apparent {hat this classification is not at all appropriate to 
our purpose, being based upon a principle of division which 
cannot be adapted to jurisprudence. In the Institutes of 
Yajhavalkya we find व्यवहाराध्याय or chapter on positive 
law separated from आचाराध्याच or chapter on rituals and 
प्रायश्रित्ताध्याव or chapter on expiation; this division has the 
merit of discriminating positive law which has to 
be administered or enforced by the King in his 
judicial capacity from other topics diseussed in the Dharma- 
sistras, and is calculated to save a student. of 
Hindu jurisprudence from a good deal of confusion ; it 
must, however, be remembered that the chapter on rituals 
is uot completely foreign to jurisprudence as there are 
certain rituals, such as marriage and adoption, which 
create Juristic relations and thereby produce, in an indirect 
way, certain juristie results. The mam question, however, 
is how to divide the subject-matter of positive law so as 
to base thereon an orderly treatment of the general 
principles of Hindu jurisprudence. fn considering. this 
question, one primary distinction at once suggests itself 
fo us, viz., the distinetion between substantive law and 


adjective law, बानी it is a distinetion which was recognised 
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by our jurists, who dealt with adjective law under the 
head of व्यबहारमादका, as distinguished from the 
different. topies of substantive law whieh were treated after 
it in the order of discussion. For our purposes, however, 
I propose to deal with substantive law before | take up the 
disgussion of adjective law, for some knowledge of the 
former division seems to be a necessary preliminary to the 
proper understanding of tho latter. The next question is, 
how to divide the sphere of substantive Law itself ; it 
appears that the principal commentators and writers on 
Hindu law, who have dealt with positive law as a separate 
and relatively indepemlent branch of study, lave generally 
followed the division of topies of litigation as given by 
Maun in. the following passage :- * Of. these forms of 
action, the first is the reesvary of debts; the others are, 
(2) deposit, (3) sale by one who is not the owner, 
(4) partnership, (2) resumption of gift, (6) nonpayment. of 
wages, (7) transgression of eompaet, (8) rescission of 
purchase and sale, (9) dispute between the master and 
the herdsman, (१0). boundary-dispute, ({I)) personal 
violence, (2) verbal abuse (including defamation), 
(IB) theft (including other cognate eases involving deceit), 
(L4) violent erines involving the use of force (such as 
robbery), (१9) seduction of women (including adultery), 
(IG) mutual duties of husband and wife, (L7) partition of 
heritage, and (J5) gambling and betting,—these are the 
eighteen topies on which litigation rests ; "! and Brihaspati 
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said that “ those who were true examiners would find 
these eighteen topics enumerated in the Dharma-sástras, at 
the root of every possible litigious dispute, "! thereby 
implying that on careful analysis all seemingly different 
causes of action might be resolved into these. No doubt 
it was carly recognized that in the diversity of human 
transactions the eighteen topics mentioned above were 
capable of being subdivided into numerous branches as 
Narada and Kátyávva expressly declared, but the eighteen- 
fold division. was in. the main retained with very little 
modifieation, perhaps the only modification which is worth 
menttontug beme the introduction. of a chapter dealing 
with nonserviee by one who has accepted service, and of 
another dealing. with miscellaneous obligations towards the 
king whieh did not readily come under any of the topies 
enumerated above, and for the violation of which the king, 
of his own motion, might call the transeressor to account. 
On the whole, therefore, it. must be admitted that the 
division of the subyeet-matler of substantive law into 
eighteen topics, as tudicated above, has the sanction of 
antiquity and general recognition, but. one cannot. fail to 
observe that it does not bear the napress of any scientific 
principle of elassifieatton, but represents an enumeration 
of certain causes of action apparently taken at random, 
but, in all probability, chosen and grouped together because 
they frequently arose at that period of social evolution in 
whieh it was first intredneed ; when, however, it was 
adopted by Mana and sanctioned by his great authority, it 
tended to become stereotyped and was accepted by 
subsequent Jaw-givers without much modification. — It, 


therefore, follows that a logical and systematie discussion 
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of juristie principles eaunot conveniently follow the division 
and arrangement of topics indicated above, although the 
enumeration of causes of action eoufamed therem may 
serve the purpose of a useful histories! landmark showing 
ihe nature of the disputes that used to come up before a 
Sart of Justice in those remote dave, and may even be. so 
explained as to iuelude within ifs scope all possible legal 
disputes that may arise at any time. Foam thus called 
upon to outline for myself a convenient method 
of arranging the topres of law treated by the lawgivers 


in order that | mav adopt at for the purpose. of an 


orderly  discassion of ihe principles of Fine 
jurisprudence, — and this Í will how proce to 
do. J have already notiecd the striking distinction 


between the substantive law and the adjective law, and 
stated that in the order of treatment the former branch 
should find a place before the tatter. Dealing next with 
the substantive daw, one is at opece reninimled of the distinc- 
tion drawn bài the Roman jurists between the Jaw of 
things (jus quod oad res pertinet? and the law of persons 
(jus quod ad personas pertinet) inelidine within the latter 
branch what the German. writers call *Famitien-recht? or 
the law of the fanily meanings thereby that portion of the 
substantive law which deals with the special rights and 
obligations arising from special conditions of  faouily 
relationships, and E propose to adopt dd asa very convenient, 
though not a scien Lifically accurate, principe of  classifica- 
tion. Jf should, however, be noted that there has existed 
some doubt us regards the positions of the law of succession 
and of the law of obliwations within this scheme; as 
regards the Jaw of succession, inasmuch as suecession is 
one of the modes of acquisition of ownership, J consider it, 
proper to 3nelude it within the part dealing with the Jaw 


of things, although being founded on personal relationship 
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it may have some affinity to the law of persons, and 
as regards the law of obligations I prefer to class it apurt. 
To these must be added the law of crimes, which, being 
regarded as a part of the public law, is generally considered 
to be outside the abovementioned divisions ; I am, however, 
disposed to think that as the law of crimes bears a strong 
affinity to the law of torts which, although generally 
regarded as a part of the law of obligations, was not, 
under the Hindu law, sharply discriminated from the same, 
it may not be inconvenient to: separate the law of torts 
from the law of obligations and discuss it along. with the 
law of crimes, thereby contining the law of obligations to 
rights and duties arising from contracts as distinguished 
from delicts or wrongs. In the result, the divisions thus 
obtained may be arranged as follows :— 

A. Substantive law:-(I) The Law of things dealing 
with (a) ownership, (4) pledge, (vc) various 
kinds of bailment, and (4) such other rights 
over things as are not. included in the above. 

(2). The law of persous dealing with (7) the law of 
special status or conditions which may be 
distinguished as («) parental and quasi- 
parental, (b) marital and = quasi-marital, and 
(e) dominical, and (ri) the law of defective 
status of condition arising. out of infancy, 
insanity, ete. 

(3) The law of contractual obligations dealing, for 
instance, with recovery of debts, recovery of 
wages, partnership, suretyship, and transgres- 
sion of compact. | 

(4). The law of torts and the law of erimes. , 

B. Adjective Law :—Ineluding the law of procedure, 
the law of evidence, and the law of sanctions 

and remedies. 
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Acting upon this arrangement of topics, I may divide 
and distribute the 


followfng way :— 


proposed course of lectures in the 


Lscregg II.-Owuership: its nature and the modes 


of its acquisition. 


Lecters IH.—Transfer of ownership (including the 
3 | 
law of gift and the law of sale). 
Lecture IV.—-The law of preseription. 


LECTURE V.—The law of succession. 
Lecrore VI.—"The law of pledge. 


Lecrure VllI—'The law of bailments and other incor- 
poreal rights. 


Vill—The 


quasi-parental relationship. 


LECTURE law relating to parental and 


Lecture EX.—The law relating to marital and quasi- 


marital relationship. 


Lecrurs X.—The law of dominieal relation, and the 
law of defective status in general. 
Lecture XL-—The law of contractual obligations. 


XILI.— Phe law of torts aud the law of erimes. 
XIII.—A«djective law. 
XIV.—-Concluding remarks. 


LECTURE 

Lacrng 

44007 ॥॥ 

Having thus outlined the scheme of my future lectures, 
I propose to eonclude my introductory observations. I have 
not attempted in this lecture to anticipate any of the 
diseussions which will be elaborated in their proper places 
in the following lectures, for, the introduction of inadequate 
accounts of subjects which will be fully treated afterwards 
is not only superfluous, but may also be productive of 
wrong impressions. All that | can at present do is to 
express a confidence that whoever will patiently follow the 
account of Hindu Jurisprudence, as contained in the 
following pages, will be eonvinced that much of the hostile 
aspersion that 


has been cast against Hindu Law by 


Concluding 
remarks. 
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some able but ill-informed erities is the result of ignorance 
and prejudice acting and reacting upon each other. I do 
not, of course, mean to assert that Hindu Jurisprudence 
was iu all respects as perfect as one could desire, but I 
hope to be able to show that, in the main, it will not com- 
pare unfavourably with even the most developed system 
of ancient Jurisprudence, the Roman. The assertion may 
seem to be somewhat too bold, but I do not see any 
intrinsic improbability about it and I hope that those, who 
know anything -abont the contributions of the Hindu 
mind in other dspartments of knowledge, will not meet 
it with irrational scepticism. As regards those who go 
into raptures at the bare mention of the Twelve Tables, 
but shake their beads at the mention of the name of Manu, 
and talk about ‘feeble civilization’ and “लावाल absurdities’ 
without feeling the absurdity of criticising upon a subject 
which they had no opportunity to study, I am content to 
leave them to their convictions, and to the satisfaction 
whieh they derive from the same. 


LECTURE II 


OWNERSHIP : ITS NATURE AND THE MODES OF ITS 
ACQUISITION. 


In the previous lecture I have explained the scope of 


Hindu Jurisprudence, and set forth a scheme for the ` 


discussion of the various topics which require consideration. 
The first of these topics is ownership, which is acknow- 
ledged on, all hands to bo one of the fundamental juristie 
coneeptions common to all systems of law. I will, there- 
fore, endeavour to place before you in this lecture an ex- 
position of the conception of ownership as understood by 
the Hindu Jurists, and also explain some of the modes 
in which it could be acquired according to the Hindu 
Law-givers. 

In analysing the conception of ownership, we at once 
see that it is based upon the distinction between persons 
and things, and implies a certain peculiar kind of relation 
between them ; this relation, whatever its exact character 
may be, is capable of being viewed from two different 
stand-points; on the one hand, we may start with the 
‘persons’ In ‘whom a bundle of rights constituting 
ownership inheres in relation to particular things ; on 
the other hand, we may take up the ‘things’ as they are, 
and view them as subject to a special kind of control from 
particular individuals, which makes us regard those ‘things’ 
as the property of those individuals. The ?dea which 
underlies the conception of ownership (artfaa) on the 
one hand and the conception of property (a) on the other, 


Ownership 
what it 
means. 
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between 
ownership 
and property, 
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is fundamentally the same, so that they may be regarded 
as mutually inter-dependent correlatives connoting two 
different aspects of the same identical relation ; owner- 
ship, therefore, may be said to inhere jn persons in 
relation to things in so far as they are objects of owner- 
ship, and property may be said to characterise things in 
so far as they stand related to persons who are their 
owners. 

7 The distinction and inter-connection pointed out above 
between the conceptions of ownership (wnfem) and 
property (स्वत्व) is, I need hardly say, fully recognised and 
explained by Hindu Jurists with their usual analytical 

o subtlety, and they point out that the correct logical 


= ~ 


: Way of comprehending them both is to regard the one as 
the determinant of the other, so that if you start with 
ownership as a peculiar condition of the person in whom 
it inheres, it should certainly be regarded as having a 
‘determinate character in so far as it is related to the 
thing which thereby becomes the property of that person ; 
* for ownership in the abstract has no meaning apart from 
its object. This inter-relation between the conceptions 
of. ownership and property is characterised by Hindu 
Jurists as mutual determination. (निरूप्य निरूपक भाव), 

I have introduced this discussion at the outset in 
order to make it clear that an exposition of one of these 
two conceptions necessarily explains the other, in as much 
as they are but two aspects of the same idea, just as 
fatherhood and sonship which desiguate the same relation- 
ship viewed from opposite sides. 

Having thus explained the inter-relation between 
— the conceptions of ownership and property, J will next 
— proceed to explain what is meant by them. But before 

I do 80, it may not be out of place to observe that although 
ownership inheres in the person, and property in the thing 
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in relation to the owner, neither of them can, in the 
opinign of Siromani, be regarded as falling within the 
classification of categories* ( पदाथ ) recognised by the 
Vaiseshikas ; an exhaustive enumeration and exposition 
of these categories is beyond the scope of these lectures 
and J donot propose to undertake this task; it will be 
sufficient to point out that what is chiefly meant by this 
remark is that ‘ownership’ on the one hand, and ‘property’ 
on the other, represent a superinduced relation between 
the person who owns and the thine that is owned not 
included within the essential attributes, which characterise 
the person and the thing respectively ; so that they cannot. 
be regarded as attributes (gavas) of either the person or 
the thing, Hence arises the necessity of admitting an 
additional category — ( अतिरिक्त: पदाः) — supplementing 
the sevenfold division of the Vatseshikas, to iudieate 
that the conception of ownership or property is an out- 
come of social evolution which clothes the persons with a 
bundle of rights in relation to things which are objects of 
ownership. Itis, however, unnecessary to enter into the. 
intricacies of these discussions whieh can be properly 
understood only by those who are sufficiently acquainted 
with the Hindu Philosophical systems, and I merely 
indicate them as testifying to the deep logical insight 
with which the Hindu Jurists pursued these disenssions ; 
it may be casy to scoff at these niceties, but it is not quite 
so easy to ‘understand them or to help admiring the 
subtlety of logical acumen displayed by those who 
introduced them. 

Leaving behind these logical niceties, IL will now 


proceed to explain what the term property ( थल) signifies, 


ॐ द्वब्यंगुणा ARA सामान्य सविशेषकम्‌ i 
ममवाय स्तथाभाव: पदार्था: सप्त कौक्तिता; | 
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or in other words, what is meant when it is said that. a 
particular thing is the properly of a particular person. 
Srikrishna Tarkalankaru in his commentary on Dayabhaua 
says tbat according to the old established. explanation it 
signifies fitness for free disposal as indicated by the 
Sastra.* Jf you analyse this definition, vou will at «once 
find that it consists of two distinet elements wheh may 
be treated separately, viz. (I) that the idea of property 
is exclusively indicated by the Sastra ( शास्तेक समधिगम्यत्व ), 
and (2) that it signifies fitness for free disposal by the 
person who owns it (यथच्छविनियोगाहत्व). | will now proceed 
to deal with these two elements separately. 

(|) According to some Hindu Jurists the idea of 
property is exclusively indicated by Sastras and ownership 
can only be aequired का the modes. recognised 
by them. This view is advocated by Dhareswara, 
Jimutaváhana and their. followers. On the other hand 
Vijnaneswara and his followers maintain that. the idea of 
property has its basis on popular recognition without any 
dependence on Sastras, the object of the rules laid down 
m the Sastras about the modes of acquisition of ownership 
being to collect and preseribe those means of acquisition 
recognised by popular usage that. are regarded as commend- 
able and as such worthy of being pursued. This latter 
view is denominated as लौकिक खत्ववाद t.e., the doctrine that 
property has its basis on popular recognition. It is not 
possible within the short seope of this leeture to enter 
into à detailed examination of this remarkable controversy, 
and all that I can attempt to do is to present before you 
an idea of the controversy with some of the arguments 
advaneed by the disputants in support of their respective 
opimons. The real point in the controversy resolves itself 


रद eae ee. = eee — - > =- ce. 


* यधेच्छविनियोगाईत्वे न शास्ववोधितत्वमिमि प्राङ्क; | 
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into this: there are certain modes of acquiring ownership 
recognised by the people on all hands; they are also the 
modes laid down in the Sastras as leading to acquisition 
of ownership; now, the question is which is prior? 
Do the Sastras merely summarise the modes of acquisition 
of ownership which they find already recognised in popular 
usage, or does the popular usage merely follow and give 
effect to the Sastric rules laying down the conditions for 
the acquisition of ownership? Dhareswara and Jimuta- 
rAhana advocate the latter view, while Vijnaneswara and 
Mitra Misra maintain the former, T need hardly say that: 
I feel inclined to give preference to the former view as 
more consonant with reason and common sense; let us, 
however, examine some of the objections advanced in 


opposition to this view. 


(a) Tt has been objected that if *fitness for free disposal 
is What, according to you, characterises the conception 
of property without any referenee to the Sastrie rules 
regulating the acquisition of ownership, then, how is it 
that you do not ascribe owuership. to the thief over. the 
stolen articles which are as much within his control as. any 
other thing acquired by honest means? It will not do to 
say that the thief cannot freely dispose of the stolen 
articles for fear of detection and consequent punishment, 
for even an honest owner cannot dispose of his property in 
any way he likes, in as much as his power of free disposal 
is to some extent limited by Sastrie injunction, as for 
instance, he cannot set fire to his own house so as to burn 
the houses of his neighbours; in either case the exercise 
of the power of free disposal is in practice limited to. some 
extent, but the power is there, and no one can stop its 
exercise provided the person is prepared to pay the penalty 
for the same. The shortest answer, however, to this 
objection seems to be that it is altogether erroneous fo 
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assume that popular usage recognises the thief as the 
owner of the stolen articles, so that it is unnecessaty to 
seek the assistance of Sastric injunctions to establish that 
theft causes no transfer of property, although the real 
owner, so long as he m unable to trace the articles, loses 
his control over them ; if this loss of control argued loss 
of ownership, you might as well maintain that. a person 
who left his home and went to a distant land, thereby 
lost his ownership over everything which he left behind 
him. 

(४) It may, however, be asked that if the different 
modes of aequisition of ownership are recognised in 
popular usage without any reference to Sastric rules, then 
why is it that the Sastras quite unnecessarily lay down 
those rules preseribing various modes in whieh ownership 
an be acquired ? Surely, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that the Sastras would undertake the quite unprofitable 
task of repeating without any purpose what is otherwise 
well-known to the people, so that those who assert that the 
various modes of acquisition of ownership are developed 
out of popular usage and recognised by the people without 
any reference to the Sastras must explain the object 
which those rules are ealeulated to serve, and thereby 
justify their insertion into the Sastras. To this it may he 
replied that it cannot be sail that. even a bare collection 
of rules which we find recognised by popular usage is 
altogether unprofitable, for a scientifie presentation 
of such rules is not without its value, aud it is widely 
recognised that a good portion of what is called positive 
law consists of rules collected from popular usage set forth 
in well-defined and systematic forms. Moreover, it may 
be pointed out that a specification in the Sastras of some 
of the recognised modes of acquisition of ownership does 
not amount toa mere useless repetition of what is already 
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recognised by popular usage, for it serves the useful 
purpose of enunciating the approved methods of acquisition 
of ownership, and thereby indirectly reprobates those other 
methods of aequiring property which are opposed to 
direetions contained in the texts of the Sastras,—in other 
words, althoneh these texts may not exhaustively 
enumerate the methods of acquiring property which are 
to be gathered from popular usage, yet they may have as 
their object the useful end of regulating human conduct 
by indicating what courses may be pursued, and thereby 
indirectly suggesting what courses should not be pursued 
by people belonging to the several castes in their endeavour 
to acquire property. 

To illustrate this view, Viramitrodaya refers to the rule 
laid down in the Sastras that a man should take his food 
with his face turned towards a particular direction ; this 
does not signify that whoever violates this rule does not 
enjoy his meal or satisfy his hunger, but it merely indicates 
that an infringement of the rule is not conducive to 
welfare; similarly, when the Sastras point out certain 
modes of acquiring property and give specifie directions 
about them, it does not follow that ownership will not arise 
unless those directions are strictly complied with, but all 
that may be inferred is that a violation of those directions 
Is not proper, aud should be avoided as far as possible. In 
other words, acquisition of ownership is not an outcome of 
Sastrie injunctions ; thev are not creative, i£ I may use the 
expression, but are partly illustrative and partly regulative 
in their character. 

Having thus answered the objections of the other side, 
the supporters of the doctrine that the growth of owner- 
ship is an outeome of social evolution and not a deduction 
from Sastric injunctions urge that the very faet that the 
coneeption of ownership is not confined to the people who 
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recogen ise the authoritative character of the Sastras 
furnishes a strong argument in support of their position ; 
this argument seems, at the first sight to be almost 
unanswerable, but it may perhaps be replied that although 
there are people who do not revere the Sastras prevalent 
among us, yet. they have got some authoritative Works 
among them which supply them with their law, so that 
the controversy discussed above does not become impossible 
even with them. Understood in this wider sense, the 
controversy appears to resolve itself into a question 
revarding the relative priority between the unwritten rules 
about the acquisition of property evolved by the popular 
mind aud observed in popular usage, and the written rules 
ineuleated and systematised in authoritative works on 
positive law. When we come to consider the question 
carefully from this stand-point, it seems dificult to deny 
that in the order of evolution the unwritten rules evolved 


by the popular mind occupy a prior position, al: hough 


‘they may be subsequently moulded and modified by written 


works of acknowledged . authority, aud this seems to be 
the opinion more widely recognised among the Hindu 
Jurists. I have already mentioned that Vijnaneswara and 
his followers, such as Mitra Misra, advocate this view; I 
may also add that renowned Mimansakas, such as Guru, 
Kumarila Swami and Parthasarathi Misra are aiso of the 
same opinion. 

(2) Having discussed the first of the alleged charac- 
teristic elements in the definition of property mentioned 
above, T now pass on to consider the second element, cix. 
‘fitness for free disposal) It is important to notiee in 
this connection the special significance of the word * fitness’ 
used as a part of. the above definition; it is not denied 
that in actual practice itis found that the disposition of 
property by the owner is not absolutely capricious, but is 
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regulated to some extent by the motives furnished by the 
contol exercised by the King and by the  Sastrie 
injunctions; still this admission does not militate against 
the view that the term * property’ connotes fitness for free 
disposal ; for although my dealing with my property may 
not be absolutely unfettered by the considerations indieated 
above, yet that does not imply that I have not. got the 
power to deal with my property in any way L like, or, to 
put it in another way, that my * property? is not, by its 
very nature, liable to be disposed of by me according to 
my wil. Hence the Viramitrodaya observes that if an 
unrighteous man disposes of his property in a way 
prohibited by the Sastras, he may be committing a sin by 
reason of his violation of the prohibition, but it cannot be 
said that his action is not an exereise of his proprietary 
right ; or, to look at. the matter from another stand-point, 
although a man may, and usually does, refrain from 
dealing with his property का a way prohibited by the 
Sastras, it cannot be said that his proprietary right did not 
extend to invest him with the power of acting according 
to his pleasure in relation to his property, provided he was 
prepared to undergo the penalty consequent upon the 
infraction of the Sastrie prohibition. Hence it follows 
that although in practice one’s dealings with one’s property 
are regulated by various considerations, yet the word 
‘property’ in its fullest sense connotes fitness for free 
disposal b$ the owner, and ownership implies, to borrow 
an expression of Dr. Holland, a plenary control over its 
object. To illustrate this view the — Viramitrodaya 
mentions the simile of a seed which contains within it the 
capacity to germinate and be converted into a sprout; this 
capacity may, in individua] cases, be impeded by 
extraneous causes, buf still it eannot be said thet the 
capacity was not there and the seed was not, by its very 
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nature, fit for developing into the shape of a young plaut 
similarly an owner may not actually exercise, his 
power of dealing with his property unrestrained by the 
extrinsic considerations of prudence and propriety, but that 
does not show that he was not invested with the power of 
disposing of his property. according to his inclination, or 
that the term ‘property’ did not connote ‘fitness’ for free 
disposal by the owners. A practical application of this 
characteristic element in the conception of property will be 
found in the oft-quoted dietum of Jimutavahana that ‘a faet. 
cannot. be altered by a hundred texts’ ; a father, according 
to Jimutavahana, is the full owner of his property and 
his sons do uot acquire any co-ownership with him by 
reason of their birth ; now there are certain texts which 
prohibit the father from alienating certain kinds of his | 
property without the consent of his sons ; but this prohibi- 
tion, argues Jimutavàhana, cannot have the effect of 
invalidating an alienation by the father in violation thereof, 
beeause the alienation becomes operative by reason of the 
ownership which inheres in the father to the exclusion of 
his sons, and ‘a fact’, he says, ‘cannot be altered hy a 
hundred texts.’ 

While explaining the conceptions of ‘ownership’ and 
‘property’ according to the Hindu Jurists, one eannot help 
being struck by the similarity of their yiews on this point 
with those of some of the eminent western writers 
on modern Jurisprudence. Thus, in his lectures on 
Jurisprudence, Aust in points out that “in the Ins- 
titutes of Gaius and Justinian, the right of property or 
dominion is not defined at all. Things are deseribed ; the 
modes of acquiring property in them are described ; 
servitudes are desextbed, ; but of the right of property or 
dominion no direct descriptions given”, and, he himself 


defines the term property or dominion as being “applicable 
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to any right which gives to the entitled party an indefinite 
pover or liberty of using or dealing with the subject.” 
(Lecture XLVIII). Similarly, Dr. Holland defines owner- 
ship as ‘a plenary control over an object’, but he points out 
at the same time that in accordance with the maxim ‘sic 
utefe tuo ut alienum non laedas', it must always be 
enjoyed in such a way as not to interfere with the rights 
of others. (Chap. XI). It is hardly necessary to point out 
how closely these definitions approach the view of the 
Hindu Jurists which I have tried to lay before you in the 
foregoing exposition. . The resemblance is not confined 
merely to the definitions, but also extends to the limitation 
indicated in the latter part of the passage quoted from Dr. 
: ^Holland's Jurisprudence, for this limitation is ultimately 
reducible to the control exercised by the king and by the 
Sastrie injunetions, which is fully recognised by the Hindu 
Jurists, as already pointed out. On the whole, therefore, 
I may trust that I shall not be aceused of an idle pride in 
the merits of these diseussions introduced by the Hindu 
Jurists, if I affirm that in point of logical subtlety and 
analytical skill they have searcely been excelled even bw 
the most modern exponents of Western Jurisprudence. 

It will be seen that in the above exposition of the 
and property I have taken those 


conceptions of ownership 
sense ; it must not, however, be 


terms in their strictest 
thought that the Hindu Jurists did not acknowledge that 
the unfettered power of using or dealing with one’s own 
property, which constitutes ownership in the strictest sense, 
is susceptible, under special circumstances, of being 
limited or eireumseribed to varions extents, for, as a matter 
of fact, the Hindu Law does recognise the b existence of 
qualified ownership or property, aud fhet¥rostriction upon 
the rigiipef free di sposa मी Hay even go sos far as almost 
to deprive the owner of his right of alienating the property 
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according to his choice. Thus, a Hindu. widow succeeding 
to the property of her deceased husband cannot ordinarily 
ahenate that property except under certain special 
contingencies, which, for the sake of conciseness, are 
described by the expression ‘egal necessity’. Now, is not 
the widow the owner of the property 7 No doubt, she 
is, but her ownership does not fully correspond to the 
idea which I have tried to explain above, but is ordinarily 
limited to the right. of enjoyment of the usufruet without 
detriment to or destruetion of the corpus ; hence this kind 
of qualified property is said to imply fitness for enjoyment. 
(भोगोपयोगि स्वत्व) as distinguished from fitness for free 
alienation. 

So also Srikrishna Tarkalankara expressly recognises 
the existence of various concurrent rights to one and the 
same thing vested in different persons provided there be no 
incompatibility inthe co-existence of such rights. He 
thus distinguishes between property of the same kind and 
property of different kinds, and maintains that the 
existence of the property of one kind in a particular person 
is incompatible with, and so excludes, the concurrence of 
the same kind of property in another person ( सजातीय ser प्रति 
सजातीय खल्व बिरोधि), where as thereis no such incompatibility 
in the eo-existence of different. kinds of property in relation 
to the same thing residing in different individuals. This 
position involves the admission of diverse rights imhering 
in different persons constituting different fragments of the 
totality of rights comprised by ownership taken in its 
strictest sense ; when we use the term ‘property’ in relation 
to cases of this description, it is no doubt used in a qualified 
sense ; still the question may arise as to who should be 
regarded as the true owner of the thing, for, in strict legal 
parlance one of these persons should be treated as being 
the owner, and the other should be regarded as being 
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invested with rights over the object in the ownership of 
the fprmer. In most cases, the solution of this question 
is not found to be beset with much difficulty, for we can 
generally trace the mode in which these subordinate 
elements of ownership constituting * jura in re aliena? have 
been, carved out and transferred to different individuals, 
while the residuary right of ownership has remained where 
it was. There may, however, be cases where the question 
may not be altogether free from doubt or difficulty ; as an 
instance, I may refer to the interesting discussion about 
the nature of kings right In the soil within his dominion, 
which is owned and oceupied by private individuals. The 
discussion is contained iu the Viswajidadhikarana of the 
Mimansa, aud the more widely recognised opinion seems 
to be that the private individuals are the true owners of 
the soil, the title of the king being generally limited to 
the right of collecting revenue from them. Nilakantha 
in his Vyavaharamayukha and Srikishna Tarkalankara in 
his commentary on the Dayabhaga seem to endorse this 
view and: regard the bsowmikis (Landlords) as the real 
owners of the soil’ held by them, while they: ascibé to 
the kiug merely the right to collect revenue from the land- 
lords as representing his proper share of the produce of 
the soil to which he becomes entitled by reason of the 
protection which he affords to them in the peaceful 
enjoyment of their property. Jagannath, however, seems 
to contend” that, looking at the origin of the proprietary 
right, this limited ceneeption of the right of the sovereign 
is not justifiable ; he maintains that. if ownership primarily 
arose from first occupation, it would be more reasonable to 
suppose that the sovereign being the stronger party, would 
have the prevalent right, such rights as the subjects 
possessed, being permissive in their. character, and ternu- 
nable at his option by the withdrawal of the permission 
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at the end of the year. It is thus curious to observe that 
the more modern view gives a greater latitude to the rights 
of the sovereign as opposed to the rights of the people, 
and it may not be unreasonable to presume that this was 
to some extent due to the influence of foreign domination 
which had effected an alteration in the conception of 
sovereignty among the Hindus. The perplexity felt by 
Jagannatha was, however, mainly due to his attempt to go 
to the root of the matter, and determine how originally 
the rights of the sovereign came to co-exist with the rights 
of the subjects ; and none of the various hypotheses which 
suggested themselves appeared to him to be altogether free 
from difficulty. Lf the ownership of the subject arose from 
occupancy, he argues, why could not the sovereigu prevent 
it by his superior power, or if it was due to a grant from 
the sovereign, what was the exact character of the grant ? 
Questions of this kind are essentially speculative and are 
not at all easy to solve, so that the better course seenis to 
be to confine our enquiry to the actual state of the ideas 
prevalent in a particular society at a particular stage of its 
evolution ; and looking at the question from this stand- 
point, it seems that among the Hindus the property of the 
sovereign to the soil within bis dominion in the occupation 
of private owners had at an early period been confined to 
the right of realising a certain share of the produce as 
revenue, as a recompense for the protection afforded by 
him. The view of Jagannatha that the private owners 
might be rewarded as if they were so many lessees from 
year to year finds very little support from the Dharma- 
sastras which, although they dilate upon the divine 
character of the sovereign and the reverence due to ‘his 
position, do not furnish any basis for maintaining that he 
was the absolute master of his territory, free to deal with 
the lands within his dominion in any way he liked to the 
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prejudice of thesettled rights of his subjects. It must, 
howeker, be understood that I am not here speaking of 
king's private lands over which he had complete and 
absolute control; it may also be that with regard to lands 
within his dominion which had not been appropriated bv 
private owners as their own, his right was supreme and 
superseded the claim of his subjects ; but as regards lands 
under private ownership his right was limited by the 
concurrent rights inhering in private owners. How 
and why the right of the sovereign came to be limited in 
this way it is very difficult to explain, and I think it 
ought to be enough for us to take note that it was so. 
“This earth", says Jagannatha, “is the cow which grants 
every wish; she affords property of a hundred various 
kinds (inferior, i£ the owner need the assent of another 
proprietor—superior, if his right precede assent); while she 
deludes a hundred owners, like a deceiving harlot, with 
the illusion of false enjoyment ; for, in truth, there is no 
other lord of this earth but oue, the Supreme Lord." 


Having thus explained the correlated conceptions of 
ownership and property according to Hindu Jurists, I now 
proceed to deal with some of the means of acquisition 


of ownership recognised in the Dharmasastras. I have 


already stated that the enunciation of these means con- 
tained in the Dharmasastras was not meant to be ex- 
haustive ; hence we find different law-givers giving different 
lists which do not exactly agree. Thus Manu declares :! 
‘There are seven virtuous means of acquisition of wealth,— 
inheritance, gain, purchase, conquest, application (of 
wealth), employment of work and acceptance of gifts from 
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proper persons.’ Gautama gives almost the same list with 
a little modification when he says that ownership arises 
from succession, purchase, partition occupation (of un- 
appropriated property) and finding (of hidden treasures 
or the like), to which may be added acceptance of gifts in 
the case of Brahmins, conquest in the case of Kshatyiyas, 
commerce and agriculture in the case of Vaisyas, and 
wages of labour in the case of Sudras.! Narada enters 
into a little more detail, and says that there are twelve 
different modes of acquiring wealth of which three are 
general (7.e., open to all castes), and the rest are peculiar 
to the several castes. Succession, gifts of affection, and 
marriage presents received with the wife,—these are 
commou to all the castes.. There are three special 
sources of acquiring wealth in the case of Brahmins which 
are free from stain, rt:., acceptance of free gifts, perfor- 
mance of priestly duties and receipts from disciples; 
similarly there are three special sources of wealth in the 
ease of Kshatriyas, e7z., revenue, gains of war and penalties 
of law; so the Vaisyas acquire wealth in three distinct 
ways, ric., through agriculture, herdsmanship and com- 
merce ; and the Sudras gain wealth by serving the afore- 
said three castes. ‘These specific modes of acquiring wealth 
are proper for the several castes, and any cont.avention is 
reprehensible unless forced by pressing necessity. It is 
hardly necessary ‘to point out that although the Dharma- 
sastras lay down certain modes of acquiring property as 
specially appropriate to a particular caste, it is not thereby 
implied that any contravention of these directions will in any 
way affect the growth of ownership ; for instance, if a 
Brahmin instead of following the usual avocations of 
his own caste takes up those of a Vaisya and becomes 
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a cultivator, it must not be understood that the produce 
of his agriculture will not be his own, for, to adopt the 
terse and at the same time significant expression of 
Jimutavahana, ‘a fact cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts.’ The real meaning of these rules is that such conduct 
as leads to a confusion of functions among the several 
castes is reprehensible unless justified by pressing néces- 
sity and ought to be avoided as much as possible. 

I will now proceed to deal with some of the specifie 
modes of acquisition of ownership indicated above, and 
among these the first that requires consideration is the 
one by which ownership is acquired in respect of a thing 
which had no previous owner. This is indieated by the 
word parigraha which literally means appropriation and is 
explained in the Viramitrodaya as signifying the appro- 
priation of previously unappropriated property such as 
straw, water, logs of wood, ete., from a forest which is 
open tothe public as not being under the ownership of 
any particular individual.’ The explanation above quoted 
does not: limit the extent of parigraha or first appropriation 
as a means of acquisition of ownership, but indicates 
that it can only be effective in respect of things which 
are not already under the ownership of somebody else and 
that at the time when the Viramitrodaya was written, 
the other, and if I may say so, older examples of its 
operation had become obsolete. It will perhaps be under- 
stood that in speaking of these examples, I am referring 
to the acquisition of ownership in a wild animal by the 
person whose arrow strikes it down, and in a previously 
unappropriated field by the person who first reclaims it 
and makes it fit for cultivation. I have said that these 
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examples had become obsolete in the days of the Virami- 
trodaya ; but this issaying very little, for, as it seems to 
me, they had become obsolete even in the days of Manu. 
Thus in one passage Manu says, “Those who were versed 
in the ancient lore regarded this earth as the wife of 
its first king Prithu, and they declared that the field 
belonged to him who reclaimed it and the (hunted) 
animal. to him whose arrow struck it down.!” In this 
passage Manu distinctly traces the origin of ownership 
to what is called occupatio in Roman Law, and 
the way in which he puts it indicates that this 
was a view which was handed down to him from 
the past, but had very little practical application in his 
days when settled ownership was the rule and ereation of 
first ownership in things whieh had no previcus owner was 
only heard of in ancient traditions ; it is therefore quite 
natural that we find very little upon this subject in the works 
of our law-givers beyond the enunciation of the general 
rule indieated above. It may, however, be interesting to 
notice that in the case of a hunted animal, Manu ascribes 
ownership to the person whose arrow first strikes it down, 
and the ownership of the land where the game is killed 
does not seem to affect the question. This seems to resemble 
the Roman Law which lays down that it is immaterial 
whether a man takes wild beasts or birds upon his own 
ground or that of another, and to differ from the English 
Law which does not seem to ascribe ownership to a tres- 
passer who kills game on another person’s land. 

I have already pointed out that Manu declared that 
according to ancient tradition ownership in a field belonged 
to him who first reclaimed it and brought it under culti- 
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vation. Sir William Markby, however, observes that “ we 
find an example of occupancy without ownership in the 
(so-called) Institutes of Manu. The ownership of culti- 
vated land (as distinguished from the homestead and the 
pasture attached thereto) is not mentioned in that work ; 
aud as there are no rules as to how such land is to be 
disposed of when the family breaks up, it seems clear that 
when that book was written it was not owned but only 
occupied.” I must confess that I find it extremely difficult 
to follow these observations, and it seems to me quite 
elear that there is no foundation for them. Manu dis- 
tinetly speaks of the ownership of cultivated lands, and 
says that, according to ancient tradition, it arose originally 
from the reclamation of previously unappropriated waste 
lands; he further declares that as between the person to 
whom the field belongs and another who sows his seeds in 
it, the erops belong, to the former, in the absence of a 
special contract’ under which both may become sharers in 
a proposition which may be compared 





the produee,! - 
to the well-known maxim ‘qucequul plantalur solo solo 
cedit. In fact, Manu speaks more often about the 
ownership of cultivated fields than about the ownership of 
homestead and pasture grounds. I may, therefore, take 
this opportunity to warn you once for al] against accepting: 
upon trust the remarks of foreign writers upon Hindu 
Law, who, however eminent and able they may be in other 
respects, had very little first-hand knowledge of the subject 
of their discussion. I need hardly say that I have the 
highest respect for the spirit of research which these 
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writers have evinced, but the materials at their command 
have often been of a very limited character, and very few 
of us, I am sorry to say, have taken the trouble to pursue 
their enquiries and correct their mistakes where necessary. 
The next topic to which I will now turn is अधिगम or 
the finding of hidden treasures or the like, of which the 
owner is unknown.’ The law regarding treasure-trove is 
thus stated by Yajnavalkya:—If the king discovers the 
treasure-trove, then he will take half and distribute the 
other half among Brahmans; if a learned Brahman finds 
it, then he may keep the whole himself; in other cases, 
the king will give one-sixth to the finder, and take the rest 
himself ; but if the finder does not bring the fact to the 
notice of the king, then he will, on coming to know of it, 
extract the whole and also punish the finder. To this 
Mitakshara adds, on the authority of Manu, that even in 
such a ease if the real owner comes forward and establishes 
his title, the king will restore the treasure to him after 
retaining one-sixth or one-twelfth for himself, or, according 
to Nilakantha one-fourth for himself and one-twelfth for 
the finder. 
treasure-trove must not be regarded as a res nullius, for 


This latter direction clearly indieates that a 


although it may have remained unclaimed for a long time, 
still that cannot have the effect of extinguishing the title 
of the real owner; at the utmost it can give rise to & 
presumption of abandonment which, however, is capable of 
being rebutted by the real owner. | i 

It may be interesting to compare these rules with those 
of the Roman Law and of the English Law upon the 
subject. According to the Roman Law, if any treasure 
was found by the owner of the land where it lay concealed, 
he could keep the whole of it himself; if another person 
found it, the finder and the owner of the land divided it 
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equally. According to English Law, however, neither the 
finder nor the owner of the land had any interest in it, 
but it belonged entirely to the erown, and it was an offenee 
not to give notice of its discovery. I may be wrong, but it 
strikes me that, taken as a whole, the rules laid down in 
the Hindu Law reconcile the rights of the king to un- 


elaimed property within his dominion with the natural 


expectations of the finder, which both the Roman Law 
and the English Law fail to do. 

I may mention that there is a clear distinction between 
treasure-trove and articles lost by the owner and found by 
a stranger; the distinction consists in this, that in the 
ease of the former all hope of tracing the owner is lost, 
while in the ease of the latter it is not so. Hence, in the 
ease of lost articles found by a stranger, the Hindu Law 
direets that the king must detain them in safe custody for 
some time awaiting the appearance of the owner to claim 
them ; if, however, nobody appears within that timo to claim 
those articles, then the king may appropriate them for 
his own use after making over one-fourth to the finder. 
The period of detention is differently given, somewhere 
as one year and somewhere as three years, and the 
difference is reconciled by laying down that where the 
owner appears within one year he will get his articles 
back without any deduction, but where he comes forward 
after one year and within three years, the king will retain 
a small share as a charge for the detention out of which he 
will make over one-fourth to the finder. Here the 
Mitakshara adds a note that if the owner comes forward 
even after three years, and establishes his claim, the king 
shall restore the articles or their equivalents to him, for 
title, according to the Mitakshara, cannot be lost by mere 
lapse of time. Itis not necessary to consider the rules 
laid down upon the subject in the western legal systems, 
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but it may be said without hesitation that the rules of {the 
Hindu Law indicated above are on the whole as just 'and 
equitable as any that are to be found in the western systems 
of Law. 

I will next consider fafaa or conquest as a source of 
acquisition of property. According to the Roman law 
the property of the enemy was regarded as res nullius, so 
that the victorious party could deal with it in any way 
they liked. Pressed to its fullest extent it leads to the 
conclusion that even the property of private individuals in 
a conquered country can be freely disposed of by the 
conquerine state, and no private rights can be set up 
against it. Our Hindu Law, however, did not recognise 
this fiction which is founded upon the assumption that 
the institution of private property falls into abeyance 
upon the outbreak of hostilities and explains a simple 
fact by what is less simple and less easily under- 
stood. According to the Hindu Law, 
independent source of acquisition of ownership, and we 
need not seek to explain it by introducing the fiction that 
the ownership of the conqueror arises from a sort of 


conquest is an 


‘occupatio’ in relation to the enemy's property which, so 
far as the conqueror is concerned is to be regarded as no 
body's property. Then further, the conquest, according 
to the Hindu Law, did not sweep away all private rights, 
its only effect being to invest the victorious king with the 
rights (and, | may add, with the obligations also) of the 
vanquished king, so that although the former might claim 
full ownership in the exclusive property of the latter, his 
right, so far as the property of the subjects were concerned, 
did not extend to anything more than the right of collect- 
ing revenue from them. So, Srikrishna Tarkalankara 
distinctly says that the property ( wa ) of a particular kind 
only excludes the property of the same kind (inhering in 
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others), which implies that a king by his conquest acquires 
only fhe right of receiving revenue from the subjects 
of the conquered territory in relation to property lying 
within it which has devolved upon them by inheritance 
or otherwise!, and Yajnavalkya broadly enjoins that 
‘a, kirg bringing under his control a foreign territory 
becomes subject to the very same duties as are cast upon 
him in protecting his own state.’ Referring to the fact 
that the rules which International Jurisprudence derives 
from the positions of Roman Law, indicated above, ‘ have 
sometimes been stigmatised as needlessly indulgent to the 
ferocity and cupidity of combatants,’ Sir Henry Maine 
observes that ‘those who pass such strictures are unacquainted 
with the history of wars,’ and ‘are consequently ignorant 
how great an exploit it is to command obedience for a 
rule of any kind ; that may be quite true ; but the end of 
law is, I suppose, to curb and control the natural passions 
of men, and we may sometimes be too prone to assume 
that they do not admit of any further regulation than 
what we already find ; at any rate we may be justly proud 
that the Hindu Law -was less indulgent to the fergeity 
and eupidity of combatants and Sir Henry Maine, wlien 
he talked ghbly of the ‘feeble civilization’ of the Hindus 
might well have taken notiee of this. 

प्रयोग or application of already existing property i~ 
a source of new acquisition. ‘Thus, if a field produces crops 
or a domestic animal bears offspring, the produce in each 
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case belongs to the owner of the field or the animal . unless 


. there has been some previous agreement modifying the 
and accessions | 


general rule. This corresponds to what is called ‘accessio’ 
in the Roman Law. 

An. analogous instance is furnished by what is called 
alluvion. The rules of the Hindu Law upon the.subject 
seem to have been these :—if a river which flows between 
two villages and forms the boundary between them 
encroaches upon one bank and attaches newly formed 
Jand to another, then the owner of the bank on which the 
formation takes place becomes entitled to it as an aceretion 
to his property; this sort of gain is characterised by 
Brihaspati as a gain due to good fortune; he also lays 
down an exception to the rule, and says that where by 
the force of the current of a stream a field with crops 
standing on it is detached from the main land, there the 
rights of the original owner remain unaffected by the 
change; on this the Viramitrodaya observes that the 
exception only applies to the standing crops and after 
they are reaped the rule of aceretion holds good ; where, 


however, there -is no question’. of accretion. and the river 


after having inundated the lands on its bank again recedes, 
there, Narada says, the former ownership continues over 
its old site, its position being determined, in the absence 
of old land marks, by inference based upon other evidence. 
It will be observed that these rules clearly recognise the 
acquisition of land by right of contiguous accretion, and 
nothing depends, so far as this right is concerned, on the 
gradual or sudden nature of the change, which, according 
to the English Law and the rules introduced in India by 
Regulation XI of ]825, seems to furnish the guiding 
principle on this question. An accession to one’s land by 
the recession of the river was treated as ifit were a gift 
made by the river due to the good luck of the riparian 
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owner, and it made no difference whether it came all on a 
sudden, or: gradually by slow and imperceptible advance. 
The Roman Law also does not seem to have recognised 
this distinction. and a careful comparison will show that 
the rules laid down in that system upon this subjeet have 
many points of resemblance to those indicated above. | 

Dealing with the question of accession one is reminded 
of the question also discussed in the Roman Law of the 
extent of the right of a person building a house upon the 
land of another with his own materials. On this, Narada 
lays down that a person who pays rent to the owner of the 
land and lives there by building a house upon it, may, 
when he is required to leave the land, take away the 
materials with which he built the house; where, however, 
no rent: was paid, and there was no special contract about 
the removal of the materials, there the builder of the house 
being evieted from the land cannot take the materials 
away with him, and must leave them behind for the owner 
of the land. These rules are, on the whole, fair and 
reasonable, for the only ease where the builder of the house 
loses the materials is where he did not pay for the occupa- 
tion of the land and erected the house without the consent 
of the owner of the land and without entering into any 
previous understanding with him regarding the future 
disposal of the house or its materials; in such a ease it 
may well be presumed that the builder knowingly accepted 
the risk of losing the house and its materials on his evietion 
from the land; at any rate these provisions are less severe 
than those of the English Law which by a somewhat 
stringent application of the maxim ‘quicquid plantatur 
solo solo cedit? allow the land-owner to sweepoff everything 
that is attached to his land. 

Here I propose to conelude the present leeture. Among 
the other sources of acquisition of ownership, aata or 
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employ ment of work does not require any special treatment, 
the receipt of remuneration for work done being generally 
the result of a sort of contractual obligation to which I 
will devote one of my future lectures. The next three 
lectures will bedevoted to the law bearing upon some of 
the most important sources of what I may call derivative 
acquisition of ownership, viz., the law of transfer, thexlaw 
of preseription, and the law of suecession. 


LECTURE III 


TRANSFER OF OWNERSHIP. 


. fn this lecture I propose to deal with the law of 
transfer of ownership by a voluntary act on the part of 
the owner.  Preseription, which also effects a transfer of 
ownership, but is based not upon an aet but upon an 
omission of the owner, will be discussed in the next lecture ; 
and Succession, which does not depend upon any voluntary 
act or omission on tbe part, of the previous owner, will be 
treated in the lecture after that. 


In dealing with voluntary transfer of ownership, we 
come across two distinct types of it, z., sale and wift, and 
they typify all acts of translation of ownership by the aet 
of the owner with or without consideration. Where the 
owner parts with his ownership for a consideration, 7.c., in 
exchange for some substantial benefit. conferred or promised 
to be conferred, the act amounts to an aet of sale; where, 
however, there is no such consideration, the actof the 
owner in parting with his property is an act of gift. A 
little consideration will shew that these two transactions 
(7.८... gift and sale) have a common basis; in both, the 
transfer is a voluntary one and proeceds from an act of 
the previous owner intended to effectuate a translation of 
ownership from him to some body else, and hence it is but 
natural that many of the principles which govern them 
must be common to them both. I shall therefore begin 
with the simpler of the two transactions, v:e., an act of 
gift, and disenss the principles bearing upon it, and I 
shall then supplement the discussion by dealing with those 
peculiar incidents of an act of sale which require separate 
consideration. 
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Gift.—Gift may bé defined as the ‘renunciation of 
property in favour of a sentient being having the result 
of extinguishing the ownership of the donor and creating 
ownership in the donee. (स सत्व-च्व'सपूर्ववपरखत्वापत्तिफलक 
चैतनोदेशपूब्वक त्यागो दानम्‌ ). If we analyse this definition, it 
will be found that it is required that there must be a 
doner, & donee, a proper object of gift, and a transaction 
involving certain formalities. Let us now consider, what, 
according to the Hindu Law, are the essentials of a valid 
eit. p 

Nature of the transaction and tts attendant Jormalities —- 
I have stated that a gift involves a renunciation of 
property on the part of the donor in favour of another 
person. But is mere renunciation on the part of the donor 
sufficient to invest the person, in whose favour the renun- 
ciation is made, with ownership of the property given 
without a eorresponding act on his part aecepting the gift, 
or, to put it shortly, is ownership transferred to the donee 
without acceptance? The question is not free from 
difficulty, as it has formed the subject of a well-known 
controversy between the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara 
Sehools. Jimutavahana maintains that property is not 
created by acceptance on the part of the donee, but by 
eift on the part of the donor, and he argues that if it had 
been otherwise, then, since the root da signifies the 
extinction of ownership in one and creation of ownership 
in another, the acceptor would have been called the donor; 
it is true that the Sanskrit word for acceptance is स्कर, 
which signifies the reduction into one’s property of a 
thing which was not so before, but it implies no more 
than this that though property had already arisen from 
the aet of gift, still it is now by the act of the donee 
subsequently recognising it for his own, rendered liable to 
free disposal, The argument, which I have tried to 
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summarise above, is based upon thé peculiarities of Sanskrit 
Grammar, and I cannot hope to be able to make it clear 
‘to those of you who are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the niceties of that language; moreover, it does not seem 
to me to be at all conclusive, for, as Viramitrodaya has 
shown, it is not at all impossible to explain the grammati- 
eal construction of the word ‘eta which means a donor, 
without accepting the proposition that transmutation of 
ownership takes place even before the acceptance of the 
gift. The real bone of contention seems to be this: 
the donor being the owner of the property, it ought to be 
taken that he has got the right to devest himself of that 
ownership ‘without the concurrence of any body else; but 
can he at the same time invest the donce with ownership 
without his concurrence? Now, in cases where gift and 
acceptance take place simultaneously, the problem suggested 
above creates no practical difficulty, for the two acts being 
concurrent and simultaneous, it makes no practical difference 
whether you say that it is the acceptance which following 
upon the gift causes the transmutation of ownership or that 
it is the gift which transfers the ownership from the donor 
to the donee ; but the acceptance following upon it takes 
the ownership up, so to say, and makes it subject to deter- 
minate enjoyment. Where, however, there is a clear inter- 
val between the gift by the donor and the acceptance or 
non-aeceptance of it by the donee, as the case may be, the. 
question assumes praetical importance, and requires definite 
solution, Now, according to Jimutavahana, ownership is 
transferred to the donee by the very act of the donor, but 
it is liable to be defeated by the refusal of the donee to 
accept the gift, or to be perfected by his acceptance thereof, 
so that in the interval between the gift and its acceptance 
or non-aéceptance, as the case may be, the donee is vested 
with an inchoate ownership which is either perfected or 
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defeated on the donee either accepting or refusing to aecept 
the gift. Vijnaneswara and his followers, however, are of 
opinion, that although the donor may, by his act, divest 
himself of ownership over a particular property, he cannot, 
at his option, invest another person with ownership without 
the consent: of the latter, so that in the interval between 
the gift and its acceptance or non-acceptance the object of 
gift does not become the property of the donee. The prin- 
cipal objection against the former view is that at the time 
when the gift is made, it cannot be pronounced for certain 
whether the donee will or will not accept the gift, so that 
the completion of the transfer of ownership hinges upon an 
uncertain contingency at that time, and if that be so, why 
should you say that the gift alone is sufficient to cause a 
transmutation of the ownership from the donor to the 
donec? Does not your own position involve that the gift 
is not the sole cause of the transfer, but खकार प्रागभाव (or 
antecedent absence of acceptance, which implies subsequent 
acceptance), to use the language of the Naiyayikas, is also 
an auxiliary cause? And if you accept this, is it not 
better to avoid this sort of circuitous exposition and admit 
that the donee is not invested with ownership until he 
accepts the gift? The real difficulty of the latter view 
seems, however, to be this ;—the donor can, by the act of 
gift, divest himself of the ownership over the property 
given ; if by that act the donee is not invested with owner- 
ship, in whom does the ownership inhere during the interval 
between the gift and its aeceptanee or non-aeceptanee by 
the donee ? Does it become a res nullius, so as to become 
liable to be appropriated by any person who may choose to 
take possession of it? To this Viramitrodaya replies, that 
this difficulty does not really arise, for although the donor 
may lose his ownership in so far as it involves the right 
of free disposal, he does not lose his right of custody 
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( परिपालनौयत्व ayaa) which prevents any one besides 
the ddhee from taking possession of it; otherwise, by 
assuming that the donee becomes the owner although he 
may know nothing about the gift, you are forced to admit, 
in ease of his ultimate refusal to accept, that the ownership 
did ariee only to be extinguished upon this refusal, an 
admission which would involve the fault of complexity of 
assumptions (गौरव). I need not, however, attempt to 
decide upon the relative merits of these two views; itis 
enough for my purpose that I have given you an idea of 
the difference that exists between the Dayabhaga and the 
Mitakshara Schools upon this question, and I hope, 4 have 
also ineidentally shown what amount of logical subtlety 
these Hindu Jurists brought to bear upon discussions of 
this kind. 

Acceptance, as Mitakshara points out, may be of three 
kinds, mental, verbal, and corporeal: mental acceptance 
consists of a determination of the mind regarding the 
property as one's own ; verbal aeceptance is that mental 
state which finds expression in such words as * this is mine’ 
or the like, intimating the acceptance of the gift; corporeal 
acceptance in constituted by the assumption of possession 
or some sort of corporeal control over the object of 
gift denoting the mental acceptance of the gift. In 
the case of movable property, the three kinds of acceptance 
explained above may take place at once, but in the case 
of immovable property, there can be no corporeal accept- 
ance without some enjoyment of the produce, which 
cannot often take place all at once; hence the question 
may arise whether a gift can become complete without 
corporeal acceptance, or in other words, without assumption 
of possession, which, in the case of land, involves at least 


some little enjoyment of its produce. Dealing with this 


question Mr. Mayne observes that ‘ few propositions have 
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been laid down with more confidence than the doctrine 
that under Hindu Law a gift is invalid without possession.’ 
‘Yet,’ he correctly points out, ‘Hindu Law, properly so 
called, appears to lay little stress on any such as specially 
applicable to gifts’. He then extracts a passage from 
Mitakshara to shew what its position really is, and J, think 
I may also quote that passage here in order to enable you 
to see whether the position that gift is invalid without 
possession is itself valid. After remarking that acceptance 
may be of three kinds, and explaining them in the way 
already stated by me, the author of Mitakshara goes on to 
observe that ‘in the ease of land, as there can be no 
corporeal acceptance without enjoyment of the produce, 
it must be accompained by some little possession; other- 
wise, says he, ‘the gift, sale or other transfer is not com- 
plete. A title, therefore, without corporeal acceptance 
consisting of the enjoyment of produce, is weaker than a 
title accompained by it or with such corporeal acceptance. 
But such is the case only where, of these two, the priority 
is undistinguishable ; but when it is ascertained which is 
first in point date, and which is posterior, then the simple 
prior title affords the stronger evidence. Or the inter- 
pretation may be as follows :— 

= ‘Evidence is said to consist of documents, possession, 
and witnesses.’ This having | been prem ised as the 
general rule, the texts ‘a little is more powerful than 
possession unaecompained by hereditary succession’ and 
‘where there is not the least possession, there a title is not 
sufficient,’ have been propounded to point out to which the 
superiority belongs, where the three descriptions of 
evidence meet.’ The above extract makes it quite clear 
that in. the opinion of Vijnaneswar delivery of possession 
was not absolutely essential to constitute a valid gift, but 
ìt is necessary to remember that a gift unaccompanied by 
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possession is of a very risky kind, because, in a‘ case of 
conflic# between two apparent titles, in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary, that which is accompained by 
possession must prevail. ; 


It seems to me that the position indicated above with 
regard*to the relation between transfer of ownership and 
delivery of possession is eminently logical and reasonable ; 
the transfer of ownership is the result of the manifestation 
of intention on the part of the transferor to part with the 
ownership im present? in favour of another who thereupon 
accepts the situation, agrees to become the owner, and 
does, by the combined effect of renunciation (लया) on the 
one hand and appropriation (स्वौकार) on the other, become 
the owner. Assumption of possession and enjoyment of 
usufruet are not factors essentially requisite to complete 
the transfer of ownership, but they are acts indicative of 
an existing ownership which they seem to presuppose. It 
is true that a transfer of ownership unless coupled with 
or followed by a transfer of possession is a very risky 
affair; in the first place, the transfer of ownership in such 
a case is often very difficult to prove; in the second place 
this state of things, if it continues for some time, may 
very naturally give rise to a presumption that the person 
who has not got possession must have parted with any 
title that he might have acquired, and in the third 
place, in a case of conflicting claims, in the absence 
of any other test, the title which is coupled with 
possession must prevail; yet it cannot be doubted that 
delivery of possession need not be a necessary condition 
to the transfer of ownership which can be accomplished 
even without it by the co-ordinated desire of the 
transferor and the transferee ; and a system of law 
which perceived the real relation between the two 
things, and viewed them in their truc light must be 
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admitted to have advanced very far in the development 
of juristie ideas. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that according 
to the Roman Law property eould not be transferred by 
mere agreement, unless it was accompained by delivery of 
possession; "Traditionibus et usucapionibus, non mudis'praetis 
dominia tranferentus.’ (Codex Just. iv 3,20). According to 
Mahomedan Law too, there can be no gift without 
delivery of seisin, and itis difficult, as Sir W. Markby 
observes, to say when the idea of transferrmg ownership 
without transferring possession became familiar in modern 
law. ‘To some minds,’ says he, ‘it ean seareely be said 
to be familiar still.’ Thus he points out that ‘Heineceius 
solemnly declared it to be a universal maxim of law that 
there ean be no acquisition of ownership without tradition, 
and, an English lawyer, Mr. Serjeant Manning, has made 
a similar assertion’; it is therefore highly interesting to 
notice that more than a thousand years ago our Hindu 
Jurists correctly grasped the true relation between aliena- 
tion and transfer of possession which has escaped the 
analysis of even some of the modern European lawyers; 
the inability to conceive transfer of ownership without 
delivery of possession betrays an imperfect power of 
abstraction from which the subtle minds of the Hindu 
Jurists were entirely Free. : 

] shall now turn to the other formalities of a transfer 
preseribed by the Hindu Law. It does not appear that 
with regard to the transfer of movable property, any 
partieular formality was required beyond what has been 
already mentioned ; but with regard to land the Mitakshara 
quotes an anonymous text which lays down that ‘land 
passes by six formalities; by consent of co-villagers, of 
kinsmen, of neighbours and of heirs, and by gift of gold 
and water’; in explaining-this text the Mitakshara says 
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‘that the consent of the co-villagers is required for the 
publicity of the transaction, since it is provided that 
‘acceptance of a gift, especially of land, should be publie; 
but the transaetion is not invalid without their eonsent, and 
the approbation of neighbours (residing near the boundary) 
servesto obviate any dispute concerning the boundary ? ; as 
regards the other formalities, I shall explain their purpose 
according to the Mitakshara after I have done with these. 


Turning, then, to the consent of the co-villagers and 
of the neighbours, I may observe that the grounds on 
whieh their requirement is explained by the Mitakshara 
cannot be eaid to be far-fetched or unreasonable ; it is but 
natural that one should desire that the transfer of the 
most important property which one could possess should 
be attended by certainty and notoriety, and for that pur- 
pose nothing could be better than to require that at the 
time of the transfer the consent of the co-villagers and 
of the neighbouring land-holders should be obtained so as 
to give publieity to the transaction, as well as to obviate 
the chance of a future dispute. Mr. Mayne, however, 
suggests that these requirements might probably be the 
relies of a still older system in which ‘the rights of a 
family in their property were limited by the rights of 
others outside the family’. It is not at all easy to specu- 
late upon & subjeet like this with any amount of con- 
fidence, but if we consider the formalities of a 
‘mancipatiok under the Roman Law which was the mode 
of conveyance by which Xes Mancipé including land and 
some other commodities very highly valued by the early 
Romans were transferred before Justinian allowed its 
place to be taken by tradition or delivery of possession, and 
compare them with the requirements of Hindu Law as 
noticed above, we may trace a certain amount of resemblance 
between the two systems which may nok be altogether 
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aecidental. Referring to the requirement of five witnesses 
besides the actual parties in & Roman Mancipation, Sir 
William Markby observes that the number is, he thinks, 
‘not to be referred to the imperfection of oral testimony, 
but to the requirement that the transfer should take place 
in the presence of and be consented to by the community 
at large, whom these five persons may be taken to re- 
present’; it cannot be said that a similar interpretation 
cannot be placed upon the original requirement of the 
consent of the co-villagers and the neighbouring land- 
owners as laid down in the text cited above ; but, however 
that may be, it is quite clear that that interpretation had 
long been forgotten in the days of the Mitakshara, and 
the explanations which that book furnishes are those which 
suggest themselves to one who lives is a progressive society 
which has outlived the stage of communal ownership. 
Turning next to the requirement of the consent of 
kinsmen and heirs, it will be observed that kinship and 
heirship may or may not involve co-ownership; where the 
heirs and kinsmen are not co-owners, their consent, says 
the Mitakshara, is required for the facility of the transaction 
by obviating the possibility of any future dispute about 
the character of the property and the nature of the right 
of the transferor; in such a case the transferor has full 
power of alienation and the transaction is consequently 
valid even without the consent of those kinsmen ; Apararka 
goes further and says that the object of requiring the 
consent of such kinsmen is to indicate that where they are 
not unfit or indifferent, an alienation of immovable property 
should be made in their favour and not in favour of 
strangers.! Where, however, the heirs and kinsmen whose 
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consent is desiderated are co-owners, the effect of the absence 
of that consent will depend upon the nature of the 
co-ownership which, as it is well-known, is differently 
conceived by the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga Schools 
of Hindu Law. As I propose to discuss the subject more 
fully in a future lecture, I refrain from dwelling upon it 
at this place beyond pointing out that the conception of 
joint ownership of the members of an undivided family 
under the Mitakshara school is fundamentally different 
from that under the Dayabhaga School, and the result is 
that while an alienation of the joint property or any por- 
tion thereof by a Mitakshara co-parcener without the 
consent of the other co-parceners is generally regarded as 
invalid, a similar alienation by a Dayabhaga co-parcener is 
regarded as valid and operates to the extent of the share 
which belongs to that individual according to the Daya- 
bhaga conception of joint ownership. 

The next formality that requires consideration is the 
gift of gold and water accompanying an act of alienation of 
immovable property. One would have wondered what it 
meant, were if not for the explanation furnished by the 
Mitakshara which runs as follows: ‘Since the sale of 
immovables is forbidden (“In regard to the immovable 
estate, sale is not allowed; it may be mortgaged by 
consent of parties interested”); and since donation is 
praised (“Both he who accepts land and he who gives it 
are performers of a holy deed and shall go to a region of 
bliss”) ; if a sale must be made, it should be conducted for 
the transfer of immovable property in the form of a gift, 
delivering with it gold and water (to ratify the donation)". 
It may here be interesting to pause for a moment and 
consider the special signifieance of the explanation given 
above, for it illustrates the tenacity with which old for- 
malities cling to their existence even after the ground of 
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their origin has ceased to exist. Under the early Hindu 
Law it seems that a sale of immovable property was not 
allowed to be made, but a gift of it for spiritual benefit 
of the doner was not similarly restrained, but was on the 
other hand commended as a meritorious act; hence when 
under the growing exigencies of the community a sale of 
land came to be tolerated, it was not yet looked upon as 
altogether free from stain; and was made to resemble in 
its form an act of free gift; this purpose was served by the 
accompaniment of gift of gold and water by the vendor 
which symbolised, as it were, the ratification of a gift. 
Gradually, however, it has fallen into disuse, and nobody 
would have known anything about it but for the passage 
in the Mitakshara to which I have referred above. 

This assimilation of a sale to an act of gift has got its 
parallel in the Roman Mancipation, but there it was nota 
sale that was assimilated to a gift, but a gift was made 
to resemble an act of sale. The formalities of mancipation 
are thus described by Gaius: “Mancipation is effected in 
the presence of not less than five witnesses who must be 
Roman citizens of the age of puberty, and also in the 
presence of another person of the same condition, who holds 
a pair of scales, and hence is called libripens. The pur- 
chaser taking hold of the thing says and aflirms ‘this thing 
is mine, ez jure Quiritium, and it is purchased by me with 
this piece of copper and these scales’. He then strikes the 
scale with the piece of money, and gives it to the seller as 
a symbol of the price". It will be remembered that under 
the early Roman Law, till the modification introduced by 
Justinian Les Manetpi including solum Italicum could 
only be transferred by the formalities of a mancipation ; 
what, then, do these formalities signify? I have already 
indicated the original purpose which the presence of 
the five witnesses was perhaps designed to fulfil; 
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but what was the significance of the presence of ‘that 
peculfar personage, the Libripens, with his pair of 
scales, and what did the ceremony of striking the scales 
with a copper coin symbolise ? It seems pretty clear that 
the ceremonies described above closely simulated an actual 
sale with the accompaniment of payment of price; the 
Libripens was there with his pair of scales to weigh, as it 
were, the coins payable as price, and the striking of the 
scale with a piece of money was emblematic of their ‘pay- 
ment ; the question is, why, when no sale was actually 
in contemplation, as in the case of a gift or of that particu- 
lar form of testamentary devise which was known as the 
testament ger aes et (tóram, did the ceremonies simulate 
those of an actual sale including the payment of price ? 
The explanation seems to be this: free alienation of im- 
movable property was not favoured by any system of 
ancient law, but in course of time the old restraints on 
alienation were gradually relaxed in order to meet the 
demands of a progressive community undergoing social 
and economie modifications ; it however so happened that 
the course pursued by one community in gradually remov- 
ing the old impediments to alienation did not always agree 
with that followed by another, although both were ulti-, 
mately moving towards one and the: same destination. I 
have already explained that under the Hindu Law the 
first move was made in favour of an act of gift, which 
being regarded as a pious act was excepted from the 
general restraint on alienation of immovable property, and 
gradually, when a sale for price came to be tolerated, it 
appeared, as far as possible, under the garb of a gift ; 
under the Roman Law, however, the course of transition 
seems to have been different ; there the first exception 
seems to have been made in favour of a sale for valuable 
consideration, and when gradually other kinds of alienation 
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began to be introduced, they simulated in outward appear- 
ance a sale for price, and that appearance was kept up, 
even when its original significance had been forgotten, by 
the presence of the libripens with his pair of scales and 
the striking of the scales with a piece of copper which 
served to symbolise the payment of price although no 
payment was actually intended. The difference above set 
forth, therefore, indicates different lines of progress towards 


free alienation ; among the Hindus the first step was taken 


in favour of pious gifts; among the Romans sales for 
price furnished the first exceptions; and when gradually 
the old traminels came to be further relaxed, among the 
Hindus a sale was assimilated to an act of gift, while 
among the Romans gift was made to resemble an act of 
sale. It will be unprofitable to speculate why the course 
of transition towards free alienation took different direc- 
tions in the two communities, but it may, I think, be 
truly observed that the line of transition in each case was 
in perfect harmony with the genius of the race. Be that 
as it may, I shall not be wrong if ] say that whatever the 
original significance of these formalities might have been, 
they gradually eame to be regarded as non-essential, and 


their preseription was explained in the way indicated above, 
+ 


as being intended either to give greater publicity to the 
transaction, or to ensure security from future dispute, or to 
lay down merely moral injunctions not touching the validity 
of the transaction ; गा short they were treated as directory 
and not as mandatory ; and provided the donor was the 
owner of the thing, had the necessary capacity to make a 
gift of it, and acted freely, the non-observance of any of 
these formalities would not in any way invalidate the 
transfer on the principle succinctly set forth in Jimutava- 
hana’s dictum that ‘a fact cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts’, a principle which must not be taken to be a 
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peculiar doctrine of the Bengal School, but is a doctrine 
equalfy resognised by all the schools of Hindu Law. 

I have so long considered how far the validity of a gift 
depends upon the nature of the transaction including its 
attendant ceremonies ; I now propose to pass under review 
the other factors of a valid gift. A complete gift implies 
the existence of two parties, vzz., a donor and a donee; 
the donor gives the property and the donee accepts the 
gift and it is the conjunction of gift and acceptance that 
completes the transfer of ownership from one tothe other. 
Hence it has been said that in order that there may be a 
valid gift the donee must be a sentient being in existence 
at the time of the gift. This rule has not been laid down 
in so many words by any Hindu Law-giver, but it is a 
deduetion from the definition of a gift which I have given 
above, as well as from the fact that no gift can be com- 
plete without acceptance. You will remember that I have 
defined a gift as the renunciation of property in favour of 
a sentient being having the result of extinguishing the 
ownership of the donor and creating ownership in the 
donee ; this necessarily implies that there must be 8 
sentient being whom the donor intends to benefit by his 


gift and in whom the ownership becomes vested upon the, 


extinetion of the ownership of the donor by his own 
renunciation ; moreover, the completion of the transfer of 
title depends upon the acceptance of the gift by the donee, 
and this cannot possibly take place unless he be a sentient 
being in existence ; therefore the gift must be made in 
favour of a being who has got the capacity to accept, and 
in as much as such a capacity can only be attributed to a 
sentient being in existence, it follows that the donee must 
be a sentient being in existence at the time of the gift ; 
the rule was authoritatively laid down by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the celebrated care of 
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Tagore vs. Tagore (9 B. L. R. 399 ; s. c. 38 W. R. 359) 
and has ever since been scrupulously followed. It Should 
be noted that the rule insists on the existence of the donee 
asa sentient being capable of accepting the gift at the 
time of the gift, and not at any future time ; for instance 
it is not open to me to make a gift of my property in 
favour of the son who may be born to A in future, so as 
to enable the son so born to take the property under the 
gift at the time when he comes into existence; it will be 
easy to understand this if we remember that a gift operates 
in present? to divest the owner of his ownership and to 
invest the donee with the same, which cannot: take place 
unless the donee is already in existence ; for, to suppose 
that the donor has lost his ownership while no one else 
has been invested with it will be to reduce the object 
of gift to the condition of a res nullius which may be 
appropriated by any one at his pleasure; in fact to speak 
of a gift in favour of a person who at the moment does 
not exist and therefore in future may or may not exist 
involves a contradiction in terms, and a gift in favour of 
& person who may come into existence in future can 
amount to nothing more than a promise to make a gift 
when the occasion will arise in future by that person 
really coming to exist; a gift, it must be understood, is 
a complete conveyance and not a mere promise to convey, 
&nd that being so, the requirement that the donee must 
be a sentient being in existence at the date of the gift 
is but a logical deduction from the very nature of ihe 
transaction. There is very little trace of the existence 
of testamentary power under the Hindu Law, save and 
except the rule laid down by Katyayana that in certain 
cases a promise to give made by a father which he has 
not been able to carry out during his life time must be 
fulfilled by the son after his death; but when gifts by 
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wii gradually came into use, it was but natural to apply 
to them ‘the analogies of the law of a gift exter vivos. 
‘ The Law of Will,’ says the Privy Couneil, ‘has grown up, 
so to speak, naturally, from a law which furnishes no 
analogy but that of gifts and itis the duty of a tribunal, 
dealigg with a ease new in the instance, to be governed 
by the established principles and the analogies which have 
heretofore prevailed in like case’. Hence applying the 
principle applicable to a gift-znter vivos to the case of a 
testament, it has been held that no one can take under a 
will unless he be in existence at the death of the testator 
which is the time from which the will comes into operation. 
There are, however, two apparent exceptions to this rule, 
niz., the cases of an infant child in its mother’s womb and 
a son adopted after the death of the testator under an 
authority from him; but these are not real exception, 
since such persons are by a fiction of law considered to 
have been in existence at the death of the testator and 
are thus capable of taking from him. The exceptions, 
therefore, really prove the rule. It is, bc wever, possible to 
carry the rule too far, and an extreme application of it 
is to be found in certain decisions of the Calcutta High 
Court* which have laid down that a gift toan idol, which 


* Upendra Lal Baral v. Hem Chandra Baral, (I897) T. L. R. 25 
Cal. 405; Rojomoyee Dasee v. Troilokho Mohini Dasen, (90I) I.L.R. 
29 Cal. 260; Nagendra Nandini Dassi v. Binoy Krishna Deb (3908) 
I. L. R. 30 Cal. 52L ; Promothanath Roy v. Nagendrabala Chaudhurani 
(908) 2 C. W. N. 808. 


Note. Since these lectures were written a Full Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court has overruled these decisions and held that the 
rule which requires that for the validity of a gift, the relinquishment 
must be in favour of a sentient being does not apply to bequests to 
trustees for the establishment of an image and the worship of a Hindu 
deity after the testator's death. See Bhupatinath Smrititirtha v, 
Ram Lal Maitra, (909) 0 C. L. J. 355, s. c, 74 0. W. N, 
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ig. not. in, existence. at. the death. of the test&tor. bnt has 
heen. directed . to be consecrated after his death is invalid; 
though the deity, to be ‘represented..by the idol'is always in: 
‘existence. The’ ground of these decisions is .that there 
could be no gift to the deity as. such, and: 88 regards:the 
idol, it could not be the: recepient, of. a gift “before ‘ite 
‘consecration, so that in the absence of a duly conseerated 
idol at the time of- the testator’s death the gift could . not 
take. effect. ‘and the property would vest in. the person. 
who could take it if there were no dedication at all.. To 
‘ this it may be replied. that it is difficult to understand 
why it should be taken that there can be no. dedieation. of 
property to the deity as such, for, in fact the :dedieation 
to an idol is really a dedication to the diety, the idol being 
no more thàn the visible image through which. the-deity. is. 
supposed. specially to manifest itself by. reason of the 
‘ceremonies of consecration; hence, when a person. dedicates: 
a property. to an idol to be consecrated and established. at 
a particular place, the dedication is really in favour of the. 
ever-existent deity subject: -to tbe direction that its 
worship shoüld be earried on at that place and throngh 
the image to be consecrated ‘and established there; the 
establishment. and consecration of the image does not bring 
into existence a new deity who did not formerly exist ; but 
it merely gives, as it were, a local habitation to the deity in 
order to facilitate the worship of those who require the help 
of symbols to aid their devotion; it is therefore. wrong to 
apply the analogy of a gift to an unborn person 
to the dedication of property to. the deity coupled 
with the direction that the worship should be carried on 
by establishing an image of. the deity at a particular. place 
‘and consecrating the same; if any analogy were: required, 
we might liken a dedication e a “kind! to ift g 
“property to an existing andivid ate $ A. 
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gift shoukl take effect. when and so long as this 


| iat individual - | 


residet at °a:-partieular: place; in such a case it. could not 
be said that the gift would be-invalid because at . the date 
of ` the: gift: the individual was not residing at that place, _ 
and the only: result would be to postpone the enjoyment: of . 
the: property until: he .began to reside there; ‘similarly a ` 
dedication to the deity ‘cannot fail on the ground that | 
before: the ednsecration of the image there was no recipient — 
of the gift to validate the transaction, and all that can be - 


said. is that the intention of the. testator cannot “be. 
-effectuated and the ‘object. of the endowment cannot be . 
fulfilled until: the consecration of. the image upon: which B 
the dedication takes a definite shape and the property — 


becomes: liable to regular disposal for the purposes of the 


endowment; just as it is the duty of ‘the trustee to carry | 
on: the: worship, so also it is his duty in-a‘tase like this to- 


establish. and consecrate the image for the purpose of 


worship, for the worship cannot commence according to 
the intention of the testator until. the image has been. | 
consecrated and established, but in tio way can the dedica- | 


tion fail on the ground that the donee was not in existence . 


at ‘the death of the testator. It-is quite possible that cases .. 


may.be. found where the dedication clause is not very 


happily worded, but we must look to the substance of thé. 


thing with a view to give effect to the intention of the - 
testator-and not to defeat it by drawing metaphysical . i 


distinctions” too subtle to' grasp 


Having. gone. sö far, I shall next proceed to consider. — 


thé remaining conditions of a valid gift, and’ in doing so 
it will not perhaps be out of place to follow the Hindu 


Law-givers.in..the : distinctions“ drawn by -them ; between: x 
(what is fit. to. be given), wq" (what is unfit to. be 


Gther = =. 
conditions of 
a. valid gift 


Given), qw A (what. has been {irrevocably . given); and wer. 
(what; although. given, is, in. contemplation of law, not- 


 Deya* 
Things fit to 
be given 
 Adeya 
Things not 
At to be given 


UT given). Following these divisions, we. find that क thing 
. is régarded as fit to ‘be given when it is the propelty:of | 


the donor, and there is. no prohibition “inthe “Sastras- to 
make a gift of it. Conversely, unfitness to be the object 
of a gift may arise from either want of title in -the -donor 
or existence of prohibition in. the Sastras. As ‘examples 
of things which are not fit to be given by reason of. want 
of title in the donor, mention is:made of pledges, deposits . 
and things borrowed or otherwise obtained on trust; in 
these eases, the person in. possession is not the owner of 
the thing, and & gift made by him will not only be 
infruetuons, but will also render him liable.to . punishment. 


‘As regards sons and wives, they are also declared unfit. to 
be given.away by their fathers and husbands respectively, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to whether this is so 


by reason of want of ownership in the father and the 
husband or on account of the Sastrie prohibition, which, 
in spite of ownership, eondemns the gift as improper. 
I abstain from. entering into the details of the _ cóntroversy 
at this place, as I propose to deal with it in my lectures 


dealing with parental and marital relationships. Barring 


these, there are certain other instances in which a gift is 


prohibited although there can be no question of absence 
of ownership; they are these: (l) gift of a thing which 


is the common property of the donor and other . persons, 


(2) gift of property without keeping enough for the 


maintenance of the family, (3) gift of entire property 
when there ure children to be. provided for, and (4) gift 


to one, of à thing which has been previously promised to 
another. 


As regards things which do not belong exclusively to 


the donor, it is. clear that although the donor has owner- 
ship in them, his ownership fe not absolute, but is limited 





bo-equal ownership of others ; hence he alone cannot 
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have the right to give them away; and if he.does, it cawpot - 
operaté tothe prejudice. of the other owners. It may, 
however, be asked whether in-such a caso the doneo -may 
not step into the shoes of the donor and claim, not the. 
entire property, which the donor had certainly no power: | 
to give, bat a share which the donor might have claimed 
as his own; the answer to thie question will depend. upon: 
the conception of eo-ownership in each case, and as there 
is a well-known difference about this matter between the. 
Dayabhaga and the Mitakshata Schools, I reserve the 
point fora future lecture in which I shall try to explain 
this difference and deduce the necessary consequences 
therefrom | | 

As regards the rule that the extent of a person's gift 
should not be such as to deprive his family of the means 
of subsistence, it seems to be nothing more than a moral 
or religious injunction and the excess of the limit thus 
laid down cannot be.a ground for holding the gift invalid 
Jimutavahana expressly. says so, and the opinion seems to. 
be in consonance with the reason of the rule 


A. similar interpretation should also be placed upon the 
prohibition of the gift of the entire property when. there 
are sons to be provided for, unless we follow Apararka in. 
maintaining that the prohibition is meant to apply to cases 
where there are sons who compose an undivided family. 
with their. father and are thus co-owners with him 


Lastly, the direction that à thing. which has been 
promised to one should not be given to another seems: algo 
to belong to the same class and not to affect the validity 
Of a transaction, |. 

On tho “whole; therefore, the conclusion at which we. 
arrive is that it is only when a thing is declared unfit. to. 
be given by reason of. want of title in the donor, that the. 
gift, if made, does not pass any title; boeau udo | 
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himself had none to convey. . Where, however, ‘thé donor 
is the owner of the. property, a gift of it will convey a 
valid title in spite of any. prohibition that the Sastras. may 
have laid down. It is true that:there are certain texts which 
lay down that both. the giver and the acceptor of a thing 
declared . unfit to be given render themselves; ligble to 
punishment, and'some commentators argue therefrom that 
such: a gift is-liable to be. revoked and the thing restored ; 
but having regard to the general principles .of transfer. of 
ownership, J think: it will be going too far to say that 
although the owner makes a gift of his own property, no 
title will pass, simply because the Sastras have . condemned 
such a gift as improper. It is therefore important to 
distinguish between the two classes of objects unfi t to be 
given, the unfitness being due either to want of title in 
the donor ot to a. mere prohibition in. the Sastras ; in the 
former ease, the gift, if made will be invalid and infruc- 
tuous ; in the latter case, the gift will be legally operative, 
but the act will be regarded as sinful and the-parties to. it 
will also render themselves liable to punishment from the 
king. Jagannatha seems to support this view. “That 

thing may not be given, says he,- ‘denotes that the gift 
is attended with sin, for this form of speech bears the 
sense of the imperative. It does not denote that the gift 
is a void act; were it so, it would not differ from a 
void donation; and full dominion would. not be noticed 
under this title of ‘what may not be given’. If it be said 
this title is intended to show punishment for such . gifts 
it i answered, this form of prohibition implying offence; 
the offender should. be punished. Thus the gift of things 
which are enumerated among those whith may ‘not be 
given i$ punishablé ; gifts enumerated among those which 
are void arë utterly null’... The same conclusion wil] 


"ey 
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awnership, as has been...explained:in- the : last: ‘lecture, 


follows,*aceording to the more widely recognised view, 


the popular usage ; and gift and sale being among the 


means recognised by. popular usage as causing a, transfer, 
of ownership, all that can be legitimately required from. 
the legal stand point to create a valid transfer are that the: 


transferor should have full dominion over the property, 


that he should otherwise have full capacity to enter into . 
a legal transaction, and that the transaction itself should 
be properly and legally performed ; these conditions being 
fulfilled, the title will pass, notwithstanding any prohibi- 
tion laid down in the Sastras whieh can only operate upon. 
the will of the transferor and the transferee by reason of. 


the sanetion attached to it in the form of punishment 
from the king, or at any rate, of misery in the life to come 
which is the inevitable result of the transgression of 
Sastrie injunctions ; beyond this the force. of the prohibi- 


tion cannot go according to the well-known canon of. 


construction tersely summed up by Jimutavahana in the 
dictum ‘a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts. 


. Haying. thus diseussed what are and what are not. fit. 
to be given, let us now. pass on to what the Hindu Law: 
considers as irrevocably given. These are indicated ‘in - the. 
following text of Narada! : they who know the law. of gifts 
declare that things once delivered as the price of goods sold, 
as wages, for the pleasure (of hearing poets, musicians of: 
the like), from natural affection, 98.8 return fora benefac- | 


Datta : | 
Irrevocable . 
gifts. | 


tion, as a nuptial gift to a bride or her family, and through . _ 
regard for religious merit, cannot be. resumed. It will ° 
be observed that in each of these cases there is some sort 
of consideration, whether valuable or not, to support the | 


| ° पण्यसूष्य ति «wen wwe प्रत्युपकारंत:। 
' सत्रौशल्कानुयद्ाथ तु दत्त दानविदी. विद: ॥ 








Adatta: 


Void gifts, 
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z gift, and a gift once.made under these eireumstanqes eannot 


be revoked. | m M 

. Last of aM let us consider those gifts which are 
absolutely void and are treated as if. they were not made, 
Narada gives sixteen instances of void gifts : ‘what has 
been given by men oppressed with fear, anger, of intense 
grief; or as a bribe, or in jest, or by mistake, or through 
any fraudulent practice; what has been bestowed bya 
minor, an idiot, a person under duress, one whose mind is 
unsettled by disease, one intoxicated, or insane; what 
has been given in consideration that the donee will do 
some service in return (which, however, he has not per- 
formed) ; what has been given through ignorance toa 
bad man who pretended to be good, or for a righteous 
undertaking (where none was really contemplated) ; these 
(though given) are declared as not given.' A considera- 
tion of these instances will shew that the grounds on which 
the gifts fail are reducible to two main heads, (l) want of 
capacity of the donor, and (2) want of reality and freedom 
of the act of gift. Under the first head will come such 
temporary disabilities as minority, insanity, or want of 
freedom ; under the second head we may: consider the case 
where there is no veal intention to make a gift, as when 
itis made in jest, and the cases where the gift is induced 
by- coercion, fraud, mistake or misrepresentation. In all 
these cases the law: declares that there is no real gift, but 





^ were तु भव क्रोध शोकवैगरुगन्वितः c 
तथोत्‌कोच परीहास व्यत्यासच्छल योगत: ॥ 
वालसूदा Sean मत्तोन््चापवजितम्‌ | 

aami क्ति प्रतिलाभेच्छया च यत्‌ ॥ 

अपाने पावमिलुशे wer का चकोसंवुते i 

ge स्थादकिश्वनाददत्तमिति me ॥ 
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only a semblance of gift ;. and therefore the transaction is 
void of legal effect and the donor is entitled to revoke the 
gift and . get. the things given restored to him. The 
operation of the rules laid down above is not limited 
to the ease of a gift, but they have a wider application; 
thus Manu delares that ‘a gift induced by force, 
possession taken by foree, and document obtained by 
force, in short everything brought about by force should 
be regarded as null and void!^; similarly, ‘a pledge, a sale 
and a gift and acceptance induced by fraud, and wherever 
there is a condition which comes to light; in all these 
cases the transaction is to be rescinded'.? The last portion 
of the above text as explained by Mitakshara lays down 
the law about contingent and conditional transfers; it 
says that * wherever a pledge, a sale, or a gift and accep- 
tance is made subject to a future condition as its adjunct, 
there, on the disappearance of that adjunct, the pledge, 
the sale, or the gift, as the case may be, shall be liable to 
be rescinded,? which means that where the operation of a 
transfer is made dependent upon the continued accom- 
paniment of a certain condition, there the condition 
disappearing the operation of the transaction shall also 
cease to exist. For instance, if I give my property to 
you on condition of your supporting. a certain religious 
institution, the gift will be rescinded on your ceasing to 
do so, inasmuch as the gift was not absolute, but subject 





° angi बलाङ्गतं बलाद यदपि Sage i 
qai बलकृतानथोंन्‌ weary मनुरअवौत्‌ ॥ 
. >) योगाधमन fate योगदान प्रतियम्‌ ¦ 
ae maafi पश्येत्‌ तत्तव विनिवत्तेयेत ॥ 
5 धेनागामिनोपाचिविशेषेशाधिविक्रयदान प्रतिग्रहा: | 
कतास्तट्पाधिविगमे तान्‌ क्रयादीन्‌ विनिवत्तेयेत्‌ । 
42 ME | | Rue T 
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fo a condition as the auxiliary cause of its continued 
‘operation, which being gone, it could no longer continue 
to operate. I do not know how it may strike you, but it 
seems to me that these rules and the distinetions on whieh 
they are based exhibit a deep logical insight, a marked 
development of juristie ideas, and a high moral standard of 
which we, as the distant descendants of those who laid 
them down, may justly be proud. 


On the whole the eonelusion seems to be that where 
the gift is made by a person without the ownership or 
without the requisite capacity to make a gift by reason 
of some disability whether of a temporary or of a more 
enduring character, or where the aet of gift is not a real 
act, having been made in jest, or is nof a free act by 
reason of its having been induced by coercion, fraud, 
misrepresenfation or mistake, there the gift will be 
invalid and inoperative ; otherwise, a gift, when made, 
wil be valid and operative, although in certain cases 
a gift made in contravention of Sastric prohibitions 
based on grounds other than those enumerated above 
will: render the parties to the transaction liable to 
punishment from the king, apart from misery in the life to 
come which is the general sanction attached to Sastric 
prohibitions. 


J have stated that a gift made by a person suffering 
from disease is generally regarded as invalid on the ground 
that such a man is not in a proper frame of mind .to 
weigh his act and come to a right decision about it; this 
is, however, subject to an exception in favour of pious 
gifts, for Katyayana says ‘What a man has given 
or promised for a religious purpose, whether in health or 
in sickness, must be given; and if he has died without 
giving it, his son shall doubtless be compelled to deliver 
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i! 80 we see that not only will a. gift actually made 
for piotis purposes be supported as valid, but even a promise 
made for such purposes will be enforced against tbe 
promisor, if he be living, and against his sons, if he be 
dead. The obligation thus east upon the son to carry out 
the premise made by the father before his death has been 
supposed to contain the germ of 4 testamentary bequest 
aud on the basis of such texts M. Gibelin has maintained 
that the Hindu wil was of indigenous growth and 
not an European invention. However that may be, 
it is at any rate clear that the obligation so imposed 
upon the son was not regardel as a mere moral 
obligation, but as a legal obligation specifically enforceable 
by the king. | 


This brings us, by a natural transition to the question, Isa 
: है voluntary 


How far is a voluntary promise enforceable against the promise of 
promisor himself? Mr. Mayne says that it is a general S क 
principle common to all systems of law that a voluntary 
promise cannot be evforced, though the voluntary act 
when completed is irrevocable ; it seems that this statement 
is not stictly accurate so far as the Hindu Law is con- 
cerned, for according to that system a promise made with 
a view to help the promisee in the performance of some 
religious or pious aet which he has already begun is 
binding and enforceable as a debt due by the promisor. 
Thus Harita says ‘whatever has been promised 
in words, but not performed in deed with a view to 
help the promisee in the performance of some meri- 
lorious aet is a debt both in this world and in the 


—ñ —— 
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!  खस्थेनात्तनवा दत्तं यावित धर्माकारणात्‌ | 
अदत्वा तु खले दाप्यखतसुतो नाच संशय: | 
` दत्तमित्यव देयमित्यपराक त; पाठः । 
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next.! So also Katyayana says that ‘whoever having volun- 
tarily promised a gift to a Brahmana for religious merit 
afterwards refuses to give, shall be made to carry out bis 
promise as if it were a debt, and shall also be liable to 
punishment.’? It is therefore clear that according to the 
Hindu Law, the promise of a gift, though voluntarily 
made, was enforceable as a debt when it was made either 
to a Brahmana for religious merit or with a view to help 
the performance of some meritorious act. Mr. Mayne 
says that ‘it is quite certain that no promise to confer a 
future benefit upon a priest, however holy, would be enforced 
by the secular courts’, That may be so, but then the courts 
would not be administering the Hindu Law as it is, but 
merely giving effect to a doctrine of the English courts 
of Equity erroneously supposed to involve a principle 
common to all systems of law. It will be seen that the 
Hindu Law does not lay down that every voluntary 
promise of a gift is enforceable; it is when the gift is 
voluntarily promised to a pious Brahmana who counts 
upon such gifts for his subsistence, or when it is promised 
in furtherance of a pious act in which the promisee is 
engaged, that the promise is declared enforceable by the 
court as if it were a debt incurred by the promisor; 
and Gautama expressly enjoins that ‘a gift, thongh promis- 
ed, should not be made to an unrighteous man.’ It seems 
to me that understood in this limited sense, the rule of 
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५ वाचव यत्प्रतिज्ञातं क्मेणानोपपादितम्‌ । 
ETEA संयुक्तमिहलोके परत च ॥ 


In the above translation, J have followed the explanation given in 
Viramitrodaya 


° ख़च्छया यः प्रतिसुत्य ब्राह्षणाय प्रतियई । 
न दद्याहणबद्दाप्य; प्राप्त यात्‌ पूव्वेसाहसम्‌ ॥ 
° प्रतञ्चुत्याम्यधसंयुक्काय न दद्यात्‌ | 
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Hindu Law is not unreasonable or unjust; on the other 
hand, to allow a man to create expectations without in- 
curring any - obligation to fulfil them can hardly be 
regarded as just and proper, especially when the person 
who is lured by such false hopes is a pious Brahmana, or 
a person engaged in the performance of some meritorious 
act, who would naturally adjust his expenses with reference 
to the assurance received. There can be no doubt that 
such a conduct would, everywhere, be regarded as morally 
reprehensible, and the Hindu Law only made the legal 
rule conform to the moral in recognising certain excep- 
tions to the general rule that ‘a voluntary promise can 
never be enforced’. 


You will remember that I have already pointed out 
that according to the Hindu sages, a thing promised to 
one is not fit to be given to another; you now see that 
in certain cases a voluntary promise may be legally en- 
forced ; but you must not understand that a mere promise 
does, in any case, confer a title upon the promisee without 
an actual gift. Hence if a man gives to a person what 
he has promised another, the gift will not be invalid, and 
the thing cannot be recovered from the donee: although, 
under certain circumstances, the first promisee may pursue 
his remedy personally against his promisor and recover the 
equivalent of the gift from him on the principle already 
explained. This is not only clear on the general principle 
of transfer of ownership which l have already explained 
butis also supported by the faet that even in those cases 
where a promise is declared to be binding, the obligation 


is likened to a debt, which indicates that the promisee hag: 


no title to the thing itself, but merely a personal rig, 
against the promisor 

I have so long dealt with the principles applicable to the 
case of a gift, and you will easily understand how most of 


Validity of | 
gift to one 
after promise 
to another, 


Principles 
common to 
sale and gift. 


Effect of 
purchase 
from a person 
who is not 
the real 
owner. 
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them are equally applicable to the case of a sale. Thus, in 
order that a sale may be valid, it is necessary that the 
vendor should have full dominion over the property sold, 
that he should have full legal capacity to enter into the 
transaction, and that the transaction itself should be real, 
and not brought about by fraud, or coercion, or the like. 
It is needless to reiterate these principles which have been 
fully explained in relation to a gift, and it is also needless 
to impress upon you that such prohibitions, as ure to be 
found in the Sastras but are not based upon any of the 
grounds indieated above, would generally be so interpreted 
as to make out that their violation would not affect the 
validity of the transaction. In these respects, the rules 
laid down, and the distinctions set forth in the case of a 
gift would mutatis mutandis hold good in the case of a sale. 
I shall now proceed to discuss some supplementary rules 
having special reference to the Law of Sale. 

I have stated that a purchaser from a person who is 
not the owner cannot confer any title upon the purchaser 
although he might have bonafide belived that his vendor 
had a rea] title to pass. What then is to happen if the 
real owner comes forward and claims the thing? ‘The 
procedure to be followed by a Court when a claim of this 
description, comes before it for adjudication is thus explained 
by Mitakshara: The claimant must in the first instance 
establish his title to the thing and explain how if got. out 
of his hands. On his succeeding to prove a subsisting title, 
the purchaser will be called upon to produce his vendor, and 
when the vendor appears, the contest will go on between him 
and the claimant ; thereupon if the claimant succeeds in 
establishing his claim, then he will recover the property, 
and the purchaser will get back his price from his vendor 
who will also render himself liable to punishment from 
the king; in the converse case, the. unsuccessful claimant 
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will not only fail to get the property, but will himself be 
punished for bringing forward a false claim. If, however, 
the purchaser fails to produce his vendor, then he will not 
only lose the property, but shall also be required to 
prove the bonafides of his purchase in order to exculpate 
himself. This rule, however, is subject to certain 
exceptions; for, as Katyayana has laid down, if the 
purchaser proves that he purchased the property from 
market overt or to the knowledge of King’s officers, or 
openly from a place where the vendor cannot be traced, 
or the vendor is dead, then, the claimant, although he is 
the real owner, shall get back the property on payment of 
half its price to the purehaser.! These exceptions are 
justified on the ground that the owner loses half the price 
because somehow or other the property got out of his 
hands, and the purchaser loses half as he had the mis- 
fortune to purchase from one whom he cannot trace or 
produce before the court, although there could be no 
question about the bonafides of his purchase, so that both 
being equally blameless and equally unfortunate, it is but 
meet: that the loss should be equally distributed between 
the two. On the other hand, where the purchaser fails 
to prove the bonafides of his purchase, for instance, where 
he purchased in secret, without publicity, from doubtful 
character, at an inadequate price, or at an improper time, 
there he shall be liable to punishment as if he were a thief, 
the presumption being that he must have purchased with 
the knowledge that there was something wrong about it. 
I need not dilate upon this subject any further, as I believe 
I have stated enough to show that the rules of the Hindu 
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Law upon the subject are on the whole well-considered 
and reasonable. I should, however, add that it was con- 

wie duty sidered to be the duty of the owner to bring a theft to the 

aha gr knowledge of the king, and if he remained satisfied on 

king. merely getting back the properiy without bringing the 
matter. to the notice of the king, he would render 
himself liable to be punished with a fine,’ a rule which 
is based upon the reeognition of the interest of the com- 
munity as something distinet from the interest of the 
individual whieh it is the duty of every individual to 
subserve. 

The next topic that deserves a brief consideration is 

! lcm of the rescission of sale. It often happens that after a 
purchase we begin to repent of the bargain either because 
the thing purehased proves to be worse than what we took 
it to be or because the price we paid appears to be too 
high ; the question is whether there ought not to be any 
remedy for it. On the one hand, it may be said that one 
ought to take proper care before the transaction is com- 
pleted and that once the bargain is struck there ean no 
longer be any help for it; on the other hand, it seems to be 
very hard that in no case should the purchaser be allowed 
to cancel the purchase and get out of the transaction 
whieh he had coneluded under a misconception about its 
nature and advantages. 

There ean be no doubt that much may be said in support 
of the former view that a purchaser makes the purchase 
at his risk and should not be allowed to complain after 
tbe bargain is onee concluded, but at the same time it 
must be observed that commercialism need not be the sole 
guiding prineiple of a community and an aetual hardship 
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ahould be relieved in so far as it can be done without 


" unjustly entailing equal or greater injury to others. It 


is therefore highly interesting to find that the Hindu Law 
attempted to reconcile the interest of private purchasers 
with the interest of trade by laying down certain 
rules Which without sacrificing the certainty. of trade by 
allowing excessive and belated interference with concluded 
transactions provided some protection against being 
entrapped into and held fast by hasty and inconsiderate 
bargains. The rules were these: in every case the 
purchaser, unless he had previously examined the thing 
purchased with a view to ascertain their quality and ap- 
proved of them upon such examination, was entitled to a 
certain period to examine them, and if within that period it 
was found that the thing was defective he could return it to 
the vendor and recover the price from him. The period 
allowed for examination was viewed according to the nature 
of the object sold; thus three days were allowed for the 
examination of a milch-cow, five days for the examination of 
a horse, and seven days for that of precious stones such as 
pearls, diamonds and the like. If however, the purchaser 
had before the purehase examined the thing to be pur- 
chased, and approved of it, then he could not afterwards 
complain and have the sale rescinded on the ground that 
there was a defect which had escaped his examination. ! 
You will observe that what has been stated above related 
to the reseission on the ground of discovery of defect after 
the completion of the purchase without previous examina- 
tion, and the rule upon the subject does not seem to me 
to be at all unreasonable or unjust; those of you who 
have any doubt upon it will I hope think otherwise, when 
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you will have more frequerK occasions to purchase things: 
like those mentioned above. Apart, however, from any 
examination or discovery of defect, the Hindu Law allowed 
a further indulgence to the purchaser; it granted him a 
period of grace within which to return the thing purchased, 
a sort. of locus pentteutia, so to say, if: he repented’ of the 
bargain and desired to rescind the sale ; the period allowed 
was, however, very short, being the first day to get back 
the full purchase money, and the second and third days to 
recover.' It should also be mentioned that the right to 
return could not be availed of if the article sold had been 
soiled or otherwise injured by use, although it might 
appear to have heen defective.” Considering, then, all 
these rules together subject to the limitations indicated 
above, it seems to me impossible to say that they do not 
deserve serious consideration, although I do not know of 
any other system of law in which similar rules have 


prevailed. | 
Time of I shall now say a few words about the completion of 
cm en sale and the effect of non-delivery of articles sold. A 


xc rni purchase ordinarily becomes completed on the payment of 
of articles : i * | 
sold. the price, unless the payment is deferred by a special 


contract between the parties, the result, therefore, is that 
where the price has not been paid, the vendor is free to 
sell to another in the absence ofa special contract to the 
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contrary. When the sale has been completed by the 

ymeitt of the price, the seller is bound to deliver the 
article sold to the purchaser, and on refusal will be compelled 
to deliver together with proper compensation. Various 
rules have been laid down for measuring the compensation 
in each ecase, of which the following may be specially 
noticed; if the price of the article has fallen down in the 
interval, then the seller shall be compelled to deliver the 
articles sold together with such compensation as will make 
up for the reduction in the price; where, the price has 
remained constant, there nothing more than ordinary 
interest will be charged; where, however, the price has 
gone up there the compensation will be measured by the 
profit which the seller has reaped after this improper 
refusal to deliver. "These rules are to be understood to 
refer to the case of a purchaser belonging to the same 
locality as the vendor; where the purchaser has come from 
a different country with a view to send the article there, 
in that case the price that prevails in that country must 
be taken into account in measuring the compensation. 


As regards loss or deterioration of the articles sold 
while lying in the hands of the seller the law stands thus : 
If the seller did not deliver the articles although the 
purchaser asked for their delivery, then any subsequent 
loss or deterioration, even if it arises from an act of King 
or an aet of God over which the seller has no control, 
must fall upon him for the non-delivery was due to his 
default.? Conversely-if the purchaser did not take delivery 
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although the seller expressed his readiness to deliver, then 
any loss arising from an act of King or an act of God 
must be suffered by the purchaser, for it was he who 
defaulted in taking the delivery.! Of course, if the loss 
arises from some wilful aet of the seller, this rule will not 
apply and he will be responsible for the same. It may be 
mentioned that when a thing is burnt by fire or stolen by 
thieves the loss is generally regarded as one due to an aet 
of God. 80 far the position is quite clear : the loss will 
fall upon the party owing to whose default the thing 
remained in the hands of the seller, except of course where 
the loss itself was caused by one of the parties to the transac- 
tion. A doubt, however, arises as to what should be the 
rule, when previous to the loss, there had been neither 
any demand for delivery on the part of the purchaser, nor 
any offer to deliver on the part of the seller. Viramitvodaya 
Viramitro. says that the text of Yajnavalkya, referred to above, makes 
iin the seller responsible when he had failed to deliver the 
thing sold upon demand from the purchaser, which indicates 
that in the absence of such previous demand, the seller 
eannot be held responsible for any loss or deterioration 
arising from an act of King or an act of God, but it then 
Smriti proceeds to quote without any apparent disapproval the 
Chandrika. opinion of the author of Smriti Chandrika to the effect 
that where after the completion of purchase, neither the 
purchaser has asked for delivery nor the seller has offered 
to deliver the thing sold and it is lost or injured under 
those circumstances, there the loss will be equally divided 
between the seller and the purchaser in as much as owing 
to the negligence of the one to offer and of the other to 
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demand delivery, there has been default on both the 
sides. * 

It my be interesting to compare with these provisions 
some of the provisions of the Roman Law bearing upon 


similar questions. According to the Roman Law also, a Hindu and 
Roman Law 


sale dees not become complete and the property does not Som tate 


pass from the seller to the buyer, until the buyer has 
paid the price to the seller, or satisfied him in some way or 
other, except where the seller has accepted the credit of 
the buyer in which ease, the property becomes immediately 
the property of the buyer. You will find that so far, the 
Roman Law is in complete aceord with the Hindu Law. 
The Roman Law however recognises a contract of sale, as 
distinguished from a completed sale and Jays down that 
the contract is formed as soon as the price is agreed upon, 
although the title may not be transferred until the payment 
of the price; as a corollary from this, it further lays down, 
that from the moment of the completion of the contract on 
the parties having agreed on the price, ali the risks 
attaching to the thing contracted to be sold falls upon the 
purchaser, although the thing has not yet been delivered 
to him; and similarly, he also becomes entitled to all the 
advantages which may accrue and be attached to that 
thing. Now, looking at these provisions as a whole, it 
does not seem to me that either in point of subtlety, or in 
point of reasonableness or logical consistency, the Hindu 
Law suffers from a comparison with Roman Law. 

I have stated that according to the Hindu Law, a mere 
verbal agreement does not, in the absence of a special 
contract, preclude the owner from dealing with some other 
intending purchaser. It is, however, otherwise, where the 
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verbal agreement has been followed by payment of earnest 
money ; for, in that case, it has been laid down, that'if the 
intending purchaser refuse to complete the purchase 
within proper time, he shall forfeit the earnest money ; 
while on the other hand, if the seller refuse to complete the 
sale, he shall have to return not only the earnest money, 
but also to pay an equal sum as compensation.! Curiously 
enough, these provisions completely coincide with those of 
the Roman Law as modified by Justinian. Itis stated in 
the Institutes of Justinian that वी earnest has been given, 
then, whether the contract was written or unwritten, the 
purchaser, if he refuse to fulfil it, loses what he has given 
as earnest, and the seller, if he refuse, has to restore double’; 
and on this Mr. Sandars comments that ‘the arre were 
either signs of a bargain having been struck, or consisted 
of an advance of a portion of the purchase money. 
Justiman gave these deposits a new character by making 
them the measures of a foreit in case either party wished 
to recede from this bargain, it being open to either party 
to retract if he chose to ineur his foreit.’ 

It now remains to me to close this lecture by pointing 
out that both in cases of gift and sale, the prior in time 
prevajls for it has been said that ‘in all litigious disputes 
the subsequent act prevails, but in case of pledge, acceptance 
(of a gift) and purchase, the prior act is more foreible".* 
The reason of this is quite plain, for once a transfer has 
been made the transferor has lost his interest and is quite 
incompetent to interfere with the nght of the transferee. 
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LECTURE IV. 


DHE LAW OF PRESCRIPTION. 


In’ this lecture, I propose to deal with the Hindu Law eee 
of Prescription, or the effect of long possession without possession. 
any opposition from the true owner. The plain meaning - 
of the text of Yajnavalkya bearing upon this question Text of 
seems to he that ‘he who sees his land being enjoyed by ee 
a stranger for twenty years, and his personal chattel for 
ten years without asserting his own right, loses them'.! 

You will observe that in order to have the effect mention- 
ed by this text, the possession must have heen held by 
the stranger to the knowledge of the owner, but without Elements of 
any protest or opposition from him; it is the concurrence Prescription: 
of the presence of knowledge with the absence of opposi- 
tion on the part. of the owner that attaches to the adverse 
possession when it has continued for a certain length of 
time, the effect of extinguishing the right of the previous 
owner; and either of these elements being wanting, the 
resulting consequence will not arise. It therefore follows 
that, whatever the length of possession may be, it will 
be of no avail if the owner was not aware of it, or being 
aware, asserted his title, and opposed the possession of 
the stranger. You will also notice that the period required 
for ripening the preseription is longer in the ease of 
immovable property than in the case of movables, being 
twenty years in the former ease, and ten in the latter, a 
difference evidently due to the greater value and import- 
ance of land. These elements in the constitution of the 
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rule being understood, the question arises, what is the 
effect? One thing seems to be clear, viz., that the effect 
spoken of is extinctive in its character as indicated by the 
word हानि which means loss or deprivation; words used 
in the texts of other lawgivers to which I may have 
occasion to refer are also of similar import; we may 
therefore take it, that by adverse possession of the regui- 
site character, the owner loses, or, in other words, is 
deprived of something ; but the question is, what that 
something is. I may tell you at once that our jurists are 
not all agreed upon this point, anda remarkable controversy 
full of subtle distinctions, has clustered around it. I shall 
try to give you some idea of this controversy and of the 
different opinions that were maintained by the different 
jurists, 

The author of  Mitakshara seeks to place a very 
narrow constrnetion upon the text cited above, and the 
effect of prescription, according to him, is very limited in 
its character; he argues that omission to assert one’s title 
cannot. legitimately be regarded as a cause of the extine- 
tion of that title; similarly, mere enjoyment, whatever 
its duration may be, cannot be regarded as a source of 
title, since it is not recognised as such in popular usage, 
and a text of Narada has deelared that ‘the king shall 
punnish a person who enjoys another's property without 
any title as if he were a thief, although he may have 
done so for hundred years ^; ! he therefore concludes that 
the loss (हानि) spoken of in the text means not the loss of 
the property itself, but of the usufruet enjoyed by the 
person in adverse possession, so that the owner shall not 


be entitled, after the prescribed period, to recover the 
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protits already appropriated by the person in possession 
hom he'has allowed to do so with his eyes open and 
without any opposition; but that the title to the property 
itself. and the right to recover the same shall remain intact, 


Ww 


since title cannot he lost. by mere lapse of time in asserting 
it. ‘ 

On the other hand, the anthors of Kalpasutra, Ratna- 
kara, Smrititatwa and Smritichandrika maintain. that 
adverse possession for the preseribed period and fulfilling 
the required conditions does extingnish the title of the 
owner so kept out of possession, not only to the vsufruct 
but also to the property itself; they argue that there is 
no sufficient ground to limit. the scope of the text by 
putting an unnatural and strained meaning upon its words 
in the way indicated above ; when Mitakshara admits that 
after the preseribed period the usufruet is lost to the 
owner, it may be asked—why is it so lost? To this 
question, there are two possible answers, for it may either 
be said that the loss is the condign consequence of the 
owners own fault in omitting fo protest against the 
possession “whieh was being enjoyed before his eyes 


or it mav be ad vaneed, that the text of the Sastra being 


there, it is unnecessary to grope for any other basis than 
that furnished by the text itself; now, as regards the 
former alternative, it may be observed that it does not 
sufficiently explain the rule, for, if the loss of the usufruct 
was the natural consequence of the owner's own default. in 
omitting to oppose the possession of the stranger, what is 
the reason for fixing upon twenty years or ten years to entail 
that consequence? Did not the fault dne to the owner's 
own default exist even before the eompletion of the pres- 
eribed period, and, if so, how ean the prescription be 
sufficiently explained from the reason of the rule without 
recourse to the authority of the text? It being then 
]4 è 
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conceded that ultimately there can be no escape from 
falling back upon the authority of the text, the question 
arises whether we should interpret that text according 
to its obvious and natural import, or turn and twist 
it with a view to make it fit in with a preconceived 
idea that property cannot be lost by mere non-enjoyment, 
whatever its duration may be. The authors mentioned 
above therefore maintain that adverse possession of the 
nature described in the text already explained extinguished 
the title of the owner kept out of possession not only to the 
usufruct but also to the property itself. 


Between these two extreme views there are certain 
intermediate positions which may now be briefly indicated 
and explained. Bhavadeva maintains that adverse posses- 
sion for the prescribed period to the knowledge of and 
without any opposition from the owner has the effect of 
raising a presumption that the owner must have abandoned 
the property, which being taken up by the possessor, he 
acquires a title to it by a sort of appropriation (ufvae) of a 
thing whieh is for the time without an owner. His 
eonelusion, therefore, practically coincides with the last 
mentioned view, but it is arrived at in a somewhat round- 
about way ; for, according to his contention, the extinction 
of title of the previous owner is not the direct result of 
adverse possession for the prescribed period suffered by him 
without opposition, but is the result of abandonment whieh 
is presumed from that adverse possession ; the loss of title, 
therefore, is, according to this view, inferential, the infer- 
ence being propped up by the presumption of abandonment 
which, as it arises from the text quoted above, must be 
taken to be irrebuttable in its character. Pradipakara also 
accepts this view, but with a little emendation; he says 
that the presumption arises from adverse possession extend- 
ing over the preseribed period coupled with the impossibility 
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of ascribing non-resistance to mere indifference or good- 

naturedness .of the owner, and the character of the 

presumption is that the owner has cither transferred the 

thing to the person in possession or has abandoned it. in his 

favour, it being unnecessary to select between the two. 

The redl difficulties of this doctrine of irrebuttable pre- Criticism of 
. ‘ : the doctrine 

sumption are why should the presumption at all arise, of presump- 

and at all events, why should it be irrebuttable? As tion 

Viramitrodaya very pertinently points out, ten years or 

twenty years is not too long a time to be beyond all human 

recollection, and when no body recollecte any transfer in 

favour of the possessor, or any abandonment by the previous 

owner, the inference arises that no such thing took place, 

since otherwise, it would have been remembered ; hence the 

presumptions, on which reliance has been sought to be 

placed by Bhavadeva and the author of Pradipa, do not 

really arise and their doctrines cannot be seriously 

sustained.! If in order to escape from these difficulties, it 

becomes necessary to say that the presumptions do arise, 

and they caunot be rebutted by reason of the text cited 

above, then is it not better to avoid the cireumlocution, and 

say plainly that the loss of title rests solely on the authority 

of that text? The doctrine of presumption, therefore, 

seems to be either untenable or unnecessary, and it can 

only serve asa specimen of the ingenuity displayed by 

Hindu jurists, in drawing fine distinctions in order to 

arrive at a desired conclusion. 
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of extinetive or translative prescription arises from the d opacis 
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cannot be extinguished by mere adverse possession . withont 
the consent or concurrence of the real owner; hence 
Vijnaneswara attempted to explain the text of Yajnavalkya 
by arguing that the loss (gifa) spoken of there referred to 
the loss of the usufruct already enjoyed, but he does so, as 
I have alredy pointed out, by putting a somewhat strained 
interpretation upon the words of the text. Vachaspati 
endeavoured to dispose of the question in 8 somewhat 
different way; the text of Yajnavalkya and similar other 
texts, he contended, were designed to point out the risk of 
indifference in asserting one's title to a property which is 
being enjoyed by another, and hence to impress upon the 
owner the duty of preserving with care the evidence of his 
title by asserting it ia proper time; this view reduces the 
rule of prescription to a rule of evidence, but the obvious 
objection to it is that it renders the preseription of definite 
periods (ten years and twenty years) superfluous, since n 
eannot be said that the risk is any the less before thc 
completion of those periods. 

Apararka seeks to escape from these difficulties by 
maintaining that what has been laid down in the texts 
about the loss of property has been stated from the stand- 
point of positive law administered hy the Courts, but it 
does not. indicate the real dircetion which the property takes 
under those circumstances, ‘This, he says, is supported by 
the text of Manu declaring that SË à person, nof being au 
idiot or a minor, allows his property to be enjoyed by 
another, then his title to it breaks down and the person in 
enjoyment succeeds in litigation ^; ! hence all that can be 
said is that after the lapse of the prescribed period the 
court will not help the owner iv getting back the property 
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from the person in possession, but his title is not lost ; 
and if the person in possession, out. of conscientious scruples 
or moral compunction, returns the property, title and 
possession again mect in the same individual, and the 
original condition is restored. It will appear that Apararka 
thus "reduces the rule into a rule of limitation of action, 
but he also has ‘not consistently maintained the distinction 
between a rule of limitation which is meant for the 
guidance of the court, and a rule of prescription which 
operates by extinguishing the title itself. 

There isa text of Bnhaspati which lays down that 
‘when a person has been in possession continuously for 
thirty years without any interruption that possession. will 
not be afterwards disturbed'.! — Viramitrodaya reconciles 
this with the text of. Yajnavalkya by holding that the rule 
of twenty years applies where the owner has not asserted 
his title in opposition to the person in possession, but the 
thirty years’ rule applies where in spite of verbal protest, 
the adverse possession has been continuously maintained. 

On a perusal of the discussions which have centred 
round this remarkable controversy, one cannot but be 
struck by the splendid development of juristie ideas which 
they evince ; the arguments. advanced display a clear con- 
ception of the problem, great logical acumen m drawing 
distinctions and dealing with them, aud a high moral 
standard which hesitates to invest the man in possession 
with ownership when that possession had its origin in 
wrong. Sir Wiliam Markby therefore betrays a very 
insufficient knowledge of the Hindu Law of Prescription 
when ina footnote in the chapter on Prescription in his 
Elements of Law, he somewhat superciliously observes— 
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Even in a system so little advanced as the ancient Hindu 
Law, the advantages of a just title are recognised. The 
Mitakshara lawyers would allow a right to be gained ir 
twenty years, but only if the party already held under 
a title which though defective was just. Tt is apparent 
that Sir William Markby knew very little of thes Hindu 
Law of Prescription, and that little not eorrectlv, and yet 
we are sorry to observe that. he could not introduce his casual 
observations without a fling upon the aneient. Hindu Law. 
For this, however, we ourselves are partly responsible ; 
since, while foreign jurists, in spite of their many dis- 
advantages, have out of a pure spirit of research directed 
their attention to these -übjeets, no matter with what 
sueeess, we ourselves have imply looked on. 

As regards the controversy itself, it seems to me that 
the texts themselves laid down not merely a role of limita 
tion or à raje of evidence, hut a rule of extinction of titi. 
by operation of law. The text prescribing punishment. for 
wrongful possession, although that possession may have 
continued. for a verv Jone time, is not. really in conthet 
with the other texts laying down definite periods for ex- 
tinction of title by prescription, for a man may be punish- 
able for the original trespass even after a lone lapse of time 
apart From any question regarding the civil rights of the 
parties and the eivil remedies of tbe original owner. 
When, however, in course of tine, the constructive period 
was followed by the critical period of Hindu Jurisprudence, 
and the Philosophieal Jurists whe took up the discussions 
began to enquire into the theoretical basis of prescription, 
they were beset with doubfs and difficulties and in the 
result, different jurists tried. to solve them in different 
ways. The foundation of this difficulty is not far to seek, 
for, theoretically, one might find it difficult to understand 
why an existing right should be destroyed by mere non- 
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assertion of it for a certain length of time, or how possess- 
ion, which was wrongful, could, by mere continuance, change 
is character and become rightful after a eertain period. 
Itis remarkable that a study of the modern European 
Jurisprudence discloses a simlar controversy and a similar 
iisinclination to reward title as capable of being totally lost 
through dispossession. Sir Henry Maine’s remarks on this 
question are so. instruet ive and interesting that I can not 
resist the temptation of quoting them here zu Porteous. 
= Proseriptions," says he, “were viewed by the modern law- 
vers, first with repugnancee, afterwards with reluctant 
approval.* * * This tardiness in copying one of the most 
faixous. chapters of Roman Law, which was no doubt. 
constantly read by the majority of European lawyers, the 
modern world owes to the influence of Canon Law. The 
eeclesiastical customs out of which the Common Law 
erew, concerned as they were with sacred or quasi-sacred 
interests, very naturally regarded the privileges which 
they conferred, as incapable of being lost through disuse 
however prolonged ; and m accordance with this view, the 
spiritual jurisprudence when afterwards consolidated, was 
distinguished by a marked leaning against Preseriptions. 
It was the fate of the Canon Law, when held up by the 
clerical lawyers, as s patteru to secular legislature, to have a 
peculiar influence on first principles. It cave to the bodies 
af eustom which were formed throughout. Europe far 
fewer express rales than did) the Roman Law, but then il 
seeems te have communicated a bias to professional opinion 
ou a surprising number of fundamental points and the 
tendencies thus produced progressively vained strength as 
each system was developed. One of the dispositions it 
produced wasa disrelish for presumptions, but I do not 
think that this prejudice would have operated as power- 
fully as it has done, if it had not fallen in with the 
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doetrine of the scholastic jurists of the realist. sect, who 
taught that, whatever turn actual legislation might take, 
aright, how long so ever neglected, was in point of fact 
indestructible. The remains of this state of feeling still 
exist, Wherever the philosophy of law is earnestly dis- 
cussed, questions respecting the speenlative basis of 
preseription are always hotly disputed ; and it is still a 
point of the greatest Interest im France aud Germany, 
whether a person who has been ont of possession for a 
series of years is deprived of his ownership as a penalty for 
his neglect, or loses if through the summary mterposition 
of the law mits desire to havea fives (क. English 
lawyers do not seem to have been much perplexed by these 
theoretical diffieulties ; the bent of English mind has 
always been practieal and nof. speculative ; they make the 
law, and leave the philosophy of law to take care of itself, 
[may wind up this. part of the discussion by saying 
afew words upon the Roman Law of Prescription. Before 
Justinian’s tone, the operation of possession in perfecting 
one’s title was known as usucapion; the periods provided for 
the operation of nsucapion were very shout, being one 
vear in the case of movables and two years in the case of 
Immovables within sofum Mallen ; moreover, to have this 
effect, possession must have commenced goad fide, and 
ee Justa casa, tr, in some recognised method of acquiring 
property insuficient to ercate title by reason of some 
defect in form under the peculiar. rules of Roman Law 
which required the peealiar ceremonies of maneipation 
for the transfer of Res Manerpt. The necessity of show- 
ing jusla cansa and the shortness of the periods preseribed 
for the operation of usueapion clearly prove that it was 
at first used as a rude device to escape from the embarras- 
ments ereated by a erude system of conveyance ; and hence 
when under Justinian’s legislation, tradition took up the 
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place of mancipation, usueapion was also superseded by 
preseription with the periods for its operation considerably 
lengthened : from one year to three vears in the ease of 
movables, and from two years to twenty years or ton years 
in the case of lands wherever situate, according as the 
adverse possession was held against a person present in the 
province or absent therefrom. Thus modified, the pres- 
eription under the Roman Law very much approached the 
prescription ander the Tindu Law. There were, however, 
afew points of difference; in the first place, the period 
laid down for the operation. of prescription in the ease of 
movables was shorter under the Roman Law than under 
the Hindu Law; in the second place, the Hindu Law does 
not seem to have allowed the rule of preseription to operate 
against an absent owner who knew nothing abont: the 
adverse possession ; in the third place, where the possession 
had no bona fide beginning, a still longer period, e72., thirty 
years, seems fo have been required under the Roman Law 
to ripen the preseription whieh went under the name of 
preseriptio bangissii temporis, a provision with which we 
may compare the mle of the Hindu Law that when the 
adverse possession was not free from verbal protest, a 
period of three years was necessary to put a stop to future 
disturbanee of that possession. On the whole, the two 
systems exhibit accidental resemblances of a striking 
character, and where they differ, ] can not. say that the 
Hindu Law suffers from the comparison. As regards the 
theoretical difficulties of prescription, they do not seem to 
have perplexed the Roman Jurists who allowed usueapion 
to be transferred into preseription by the mandate of the 
legislator when the eumbrous formalities of transfer were 
swept away to make room for simpler methods. 

I shall now pass on to consider some of the exceptions 
to the applicability of the rule of preseription. They are 
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mostly summed up in the text of Yajnavalkya which lays 
down that the rule applies except in the cases of pledges, 
boundaries, trust. deposits, the wealth of idiots and infants, 
sealed deposits, and the property of a king, a woman, or a 
priest. versed in the Vedas.! The principles on which these 
xeeptions are based are not peculiar to the Hindu. Law 
and similar exceptions are also to be found in other systems 
of Jurisprudence. Thus with regard to property entrusted 
to another by way of a pledge ora trust, so long as the 
pledge or trust continues there ean be no prescription 
against. the owner; this is on the principle that derivative 
possession does not induce prescription, and although in 
the case of a pledge for eustody (and not. for use) and a 
trust deposit the pledges and the bailee exceed their power 
in using or enjoying those things, still such enjoyment or 
use does not make their possession a verse against the 
owner who entrusted the things with them, the only 
difference that it makes being that he becomes entitled to 
compensation for the nnauthorised use of his things in 
violation of the agreement under which possession was 
derived. There ean be no prescription against a minor or an 
idiot, because he is unable to protect his own interest and 
should, therefore, be protected by the law; similar pro- 
tection is also afforded to women by reason, as Mitakshara 
puts it of their ignorance and want. of forwardness 
( अज्ञात्वादप्रागन्भ्थाम्‌ ) with the exceptions made in favour of a 
King and a learned Brahmin we may, compare the maxim 
* nullum tempus occurrit regi aut. ecclesia,’ and the 
Mitakshara justifies them on the ground that the King by 
reason of his numerous avocations, and the learned Brahmin 
by reason of his absorption in spiritual studies and conse- 


quent inattention to secular concerns of life may be 
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unmindful ‘of the possession held adversely against them, 
and should, therefore, be exempted from the operation of 
prescription. As regards the exception in the case of 
encroachment overstepping intermediate boundary, the 
Mitakshara says that in as much as boundaries are easily 
ascertainable by reference to permanent boundary marks it 
is not unlikely that one may look with indifference upon 
an encroachment by the neighbour, and hence omission to 
protest should not entail the consequence which attaches 
itself to unexplained negligence in asserting one’s claim ; 
you will understand that this explanation proceeds upon 
the view held by the Mitakshara that what the owner loses 
by adverse possession is not the property itself, but the 
usufruct, and that the loss is a sort of penalty for the 
owner's Jaches m opposing the possession in proper time, 
so that any excuse for non-opposition will furnish a ground 
for not enforcing the penalty; the explanation, however, 
may not seem to be adequate on the view that preseription 
is a cause of loss of title in the property itself, and it may 
be suggested that, the real explanation may be that 
encroachment iu a neighbouring field by overstepping the 
intermediate boundary is caleulated to he of such a fitful 
character that it may not. often attract attention and is not 
always capable of prevention, so that. such acts ought to be 
regarded as isolated acts of tresspass and should not be 
allowed to ripen into a prescriptive title. Besides these 
exceptions, it was also laid down that there could be no 
prescription when the possession was permissive, being 
allowed through affection for a kindred or the like:! the 
reason is that in a case like this, possession cannot be 
regarded as adverse. On the whole it may be safely 
asserted that the exceptions are all eminently reasonable, 
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and they are founded on principles which have been 
adopted more or less in all systems of Jurisprudence. 

There is another question discussed in Hindu Law 
relating to the effect of long possession which is so very 
similar to the question so long discussed that it is not 
impossible for one to overlook ¿the distinction between 
the two and confuse them with each other. The question 
is this: possession, as far as it goes, is evidence of title, 
for in the absence of evidence to the contrary, it should be 
presumed that the man in possession is the owner of the 
thing possesesd; but in as much as it. is not unusual to find 
possession without title, and title without possession, 
bare proof of possession does not ordinarily exclude an 
enquiry into the question of title: and if it ean be shown 
by independent evidence that the possession is not founded 
on title, then ordinarily the title will prevail over such 
possession. The question, therefore, arises whether under 
any circumstances evidence of possession can supersede the 
necessity of an enquiry, so as to entitle the person in 
possession to rely upon if alone as evidence of his title 
without recourse to any other evidence. This question has 
been answered by our lawgivers, and I shall attempt to 
explain their position as briefly as ल्या. 

Yajnavalkya declares that ‘title preponderates over 
possession unless the latter be hereditary! This means 
that. if a person proves his possession over a property, but 
cannot show how he acquired it, and another, although 
not in posstssion, proves his title by showmg that he 
acquired the property in some recognised way of acquiring 
ownership, such as sale, gift, ete., then the title se proved 
must prevail over possession unless such possession is 
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ancestral possession. The exception made in favour of here- 
ditary possession indicates that such possession supersedes 
an enquiry into title, but it raises the question what. 
hereditary possession means. Now there are texts to the 
effect that in order to have the desired effect, possession 
must have continued through three generations in the past. 
So Narada says, that where possession has continued 
through three generations in the past including the father, 
it cannot be disturbed even if it was wrongful;! and 
according to a text of Vyasa, possession extending over 
one generation means possession for twenty years, so that 
possession for three generation means possession for at. least. 
sixty years.” Apararka however cites an anonymous text 
which lays down that possession for one generation should be 
taken to extend over thnty-five years.’ The real significance 
of these texts is thus sought to be explained by the author 
of the Mitakshara ; he says that. the crucial distinction is 
between possession which had its beginning within living 
human memory, and possession which extends beyond that, 
50 that possession extending over three previous generations 
really imports possession from time immemorial ; he argues 
that when possession had its beginning within living 
memory, rl may not be impossible to show that it was not 
founded on any valid title, whereas in a case of 
immemorial use, you connot say that it had no valid 
origin, since that origin is not within living human 
recollection, and that bene so in this latter case all 
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further enquiry into the question of title is practically 
superseded, and nothing remains to be done hut 
to support the existing possession as incontestable and 
incapable of being lawfully disturbed. This position is 
supported by the text of Katyayana which clearly explains 
the ground of the rule ; it says that in a case of dispute 
about land, where possession had its beginning within living 
memory possession, accompanied by title has to be sought 
after, but where itis extended beyond human memory, there 
in as mueh as it is impossible to be certain about absence 
of title, possession descending through three generations 
must prevail. ! That mere continuance of possession 
through three generations is not conclusive and is really 
meant to stand for a period beyond human recollection 
appears from the fact that under extraordinary circums- 
tances this may be compassed within a much shorter period 
so as to take the case out of the reason of the rule as 
explained in the text of Katyayana cited above. The ut- 
most: extent of human life, and therefore the extreme range 
of human memory is said by Mitakshara, according toa 
text of the Veda, to be hundred years, but the real test 
must be understood to be furnished by the limits of living 
human memory which must be regarded in each particular 
ease. The conclusion therefore seems to be this: under 
ordinary cireumtances, mere possession does not exclude an 
enquiry Into title, for possession may lie with one person and 
title with another ; where, however, that possession has 
descended through three previous ancestors, it was thought 
that to render proof of title was superfluous, and some 
lawyers laid down that such possession, even if shown to 
be wrongful, eould not be disturbed; this period was 
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stated by some sages to cover sixty years, and there is one 

“text, which, if genuine, would make it cover one hundred 
and five years, It was perhaps considered, as the text of 
Katyayana would seem to indicate, that when possession 
continued through three suecessive generations, it could very 
well be regarded as having its origin beyond living human 
memory. The Mitakshara then takes its stand upon the 
reason of the rule, and contends that mere passing through 
three generations is not. necessarily conclusive, for it is not 
inconceivable that under extraordinary eireumstanees such a 
thing may happen within a comparatively short time ; 
hence it concludes that it is only when the origin of 
possession is lost im obseurity by reason of its having 
commenced beyond living human recollection that enquiry 
into the question of title is superseded and possession, 
standing alone, justifies itself ; for in such a case the 
presumption is that possession has, asa matter of fact, 
followed title. 

Even then it allows that such presumption is not. 
absolutely irrebuttable, a qualification which flows logieally 
from the doctrine that possession is never an equivalent 
of title, but only presumptive evidence thereof ; but this 
concession to logical consistency seems to be inconsistent 
with the text of Narada cited above, which shows that in 
such a ease, the existing possession cannot be disturbed 
even it shown to be wrongful. On any view, the practical 
result is almost indentieal ; in a ease where possession has 
come down from time immemorial, it is not merely nine 
points, but ten points of title, and even when it had its 
origin within living recollection and enquiry into title is not 
therefore superseded, evidence of title being equally 
balanced, possession must prevail. 


l hope you will now understand why I have kept this 
discussion into the effect of enjoyment from time 
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immemorial quite apart from the discussion into the effect 
of enjoyment of a particular character and for a certain 
definite period in extinguishing the title of the real owner, 
Apart from the doetrine of the Mitakshara School that 
in no case can possession for a definite period having its 
beginning within living recollection extinguish the real 
owner's right to any thing more than the usufruet: already 
enjoyed, there is, even on a thorough recognition of 
the doctrine of extinctive prescription, this difference in 
principle between the two doctrines that enjoyment from 
time immemorial supersedes an enquiry into title by 
raising an almost irrebuttable (if not absolutely irrebuttable) 
presumption of lawful origin, while adverse possession for 
the preseribed period when its fulfils certain conditions 
operates by extinguishing the old title and thereby 
substituting a new title in its place. 

It will now be interesting to compare with this doctrine 
of Hindu Law, similar doctrines in other systems of 
Jurisprudence. Thus it will be found that the doctrine of 
immemorial enjoyment has been recognised in publie law, 
and is thus stated by Savigny :—‘when a condition of 
things has lasted so long that the present generation never 
knew any other, and their forefathers knew no other, then 
it must be assumed that this condition of things is so 
bound up with the convictions, feelings, and interests of 
the nation that it cannot be disturbed.” Vattel in his Law 
of Nations subseribes to the same doctrine, when he says 
that in addition to ordinary prescription ‘there is another 
called immemorial, because it is founded on immomorial 
possession, the origin of which is unknown or so deeply 
involved in obscurity as to allow no possibility of proving 
whether the possessor has really derived his right from 
the original proprietor or received the possession from 
another.’ | 
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As regards the Roman Law, Sir William Markby points 
out that ‘Savigny considers that in the Roman Law the 
principle of time immemorial applied only to three kinds 
of rights—riae vicinades; rights couneeted with the prevention 
of floods ; and rights connected with the supply of water. 
He seems to think that it was as being matters of public 
concern that the principle of time immemorial was applied 
to these rights. The notion of the Roman lawyers 
seems to have been that in regard toa thing “enjus memoriam 
retustes excedit} ìf the public were interested in it, they 
ought to treat the ease in the same way as if aer had 
authorised it. As regards the length of time which would 
be considered time immemorial, ‘enjus contrarii non catat 
memoria? The ‘contrarii emori? seems to mean a reeolloc- 
tion of the time when no such right existed, If there is a 
memoria of this, any presumption in favour of the right is 
exeluded. And the result of {wo passages in the Digest. upon 
the subject appears to be that if any person comes forward 
and can say, either from his own recollection or from the 
information of others speaking from their own recollection 
that the thing was at one time illegal, the presumption 
will be exeluded. But more ancient information than this 
as to any illegality would not be sufficient. One may 
ask why in the Roman Law, the doctrine of immemorial 
enjoyment was not applied to corporeal things; T cannot 
answer the question with any amount of conti lence, but I 
may be permitted to suggest that it was perhaps so, 
because the rule of preseriplio longissimi temporis would, on 
thirty year’s possession, make the possessor completely 
secure against any future disturbance by the previous 
owner, so that recourse to the doetrine of ‘immemorial 
enjoyment’ would hardly be necessary in such a ease, while 
under the Hindu Law by reason of the doubt which has ex- 
isted regarding the recognition of the doctrine of extinetive 
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preseription and also by reason of the limitation under 
which alone it can be applied, the doctrine of ‘immemorial 
enjoyment? cannot be regarded as similarly superfluous. 
I may, however, venture to observe that the question of 
necessity or snperfluity does not necessarily exclude 
considerations of logical consistency, and the foundation 
of the doctrine of ‘immemorial enjoyment? being what it 
is, I do not quite see how the Roman Lawyers could, with 
a strict regard for the underlying principle, limit its 
application to a few corporeal rights. 

Turning now to the English Law, we find that it was 
very early recognised that long continued enjoyment of 
an ineorporeal right zee rs (peaceably), ace eam (openly), 
and wee preeario (as of right) would. establish the rieht. 
In explaining long enjoyment, Lord Coke says that it has 
reference to ‘the time given by law, which in England 
is the time whereof there is no memory of man to the 
contrary.” Sir William Markby points out that Littleton 
identified preseription and enjoyment from time immemorial, 
that he did not base its operation upon the presumption. of 
a legal title, and that he assumed time immemorial to 
mean the time whereof there was no memory of man to 
the contrary. The English. lawyers following Littleton 
also adopted time immemorial as the basis of their law ; 
but they at the same time (in. this respeet not following 
Littleton) adopted the principle that enjoyment from 
time immemorial was not a mode of acquisition, but only 
afforded a presumption of legal origin; but it so happened 
that. shortly after the enactment of the statute of West- 
minister in l275, the English lawyers came to hold that 
nothing was beyond human memory which had its 
beginning since the time of Richard I, A.D. ]]50. 
The result was that the protection afforded by English Law 
to long enjoyment was very slender, and gradually as the 
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time which had elapsed since the time of Richard I became 
Jonger and longer, the protection so afforded became 
almost shadowy and ineffectual. Hence the Judges, about 


the end of the eighteenth century, tried, by a sort of 


fiction, to afford an ample protection fo long enjoyment, 
by introducing the presumption of à modern lost grant; 
but it was, at all events, as Sir William Markby calls it, 
a clumsy legal fietion which has now been almost, though 
uot. altogether, superseded hy the provisions of the 
Preseription Act, also called Lord Teuterden’s Act, making 
the presumption of legal origin conclusive after an enjoy- 
ment of twenty years, provided the enjoyment fulfils certain 
conditions which I need not. here ex plain. “The Act’, says Sir 
William Markby, “ does not make the preseription or the 
onglish Law any thing different. from what if was before. 
It does not do away with the presumption of a legal origin. 
Nor does it even apply to all kinds of jeru in re aliena, but 
only to those mentioned in the Act. The protection of other 
rights remains as before, and Juries are still often gravely 
asked to presume that grants have been lost which no one 
believes ever to have existed,” 

This, then, ix the condition of the English Law, and 
if we compare with this the doctrme of the Hindu Law, 
which I have tried to explain above, if seems to me 
quite. clear that the Hindu. Law will not suffer from the 
comparison, Tt bases the protection afforded to long 
possession or enjoyment on a presumption of its legal 
origin, and then correctly traces the real foundation of 
the presumption in the continuity of the possession from 
time immemorial, then, in determining what ‘time 
immemorial? means, it does not fall into the error, if. not 
the folly, of the English Law, of fixing upon a fixed. point 
of time as the limit of living hnman recollection, although 
time flows, as it hax always done and the distance from 
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that fixed point increases every day, so that the protcetion 
sought to be afforded gradually dwindles away; then, 
again, in as much as the principle on which the tule is 
based is of universal application, the Hindu Law does not 
limit its application to this or that right, but allows it 
to have its full scope and operation wherever the reason 
of the rule applics. After this short comparative review 
I leave it to others to say whether the Hindu Law of 
Preseription does not deserve the serious attention of every 
student of historical and comparative jurisprudenee ; and 
whether, in many of its features, it does not compare very 
favourably with some of the most advanced systems of 
western law ; it is unfortunate that the subject has not, 
up to the present moment, been studied with the proper 
amount of care; otherwise, I doubt not, it would have 
demonstrated how wonderfully the influence of universal 
reason permeating human institutions bridges over the 
gulf of time’ and space, and produces similarity of the 
most extraordinary kind. 


LECTURE V. 


THE LAW OF SUCCESSION. 


The subject of the present lecture is the Law of Succes- 
sion. It will be readily understood that I do not propose to 
enter into a diseussion of the details of the subject; my only 
aim is to explain some of the fundamental principles which 
furnish the key to the understanding of the law of succes- 
sion as unfolded by the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga 
Schools; these prineiples when properly understood, will 
elucidate how and in what respects the Mitakshara and the 
Dayabhaga Schools differ from each other, and the 
elucidation of these differences will, I hope, clear up much 
that seems to be obscure toa student who, without being in- 
‘itiated into the secret which gives, as it were, an entrance 
into the interior of the shrine, merely tries to gather as much 
information as he can by peeping from outside. Knowledge 
of isolated details so long as they are not deduced from 
and connected with their underlying principles is, however, 
as slippery as it is confusing, and it is better to have a 


firm grasp over a few fundamental principles than to collect 


mechanically a mass of disjointed details. 


l have used the word ‘succession’ to describe the 
subject matter of the present lecture, but, I: am afraid, 
that the word has been somewhat. loosely used, since, ax 
you will see, we shall have to deal not only with acquisition 
of ownership through kinship after the cessation of the 
interest of the last holder, but also with acquisition of 
ownership through the same source along with the last 
holder. Speaking generally, therefore, we may say that 
the scope of the present lecture is to deal with. acquisition 
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of ownership through kinsbip to the last holder indepen- 
dently of any voluntary act on his part designed to have 
this effect. 

The word used to denote property which has devolved 
upon a person in this.manner is दाय, The Mitakshara 
explains this term as signifying ‘the wealth which becomes 
the property of another solely by reason of his kinship to 
the owner’! and the word ‘solely’ (एव) is intended 
to exclude the co-operation of any other cause such 
as à gift ora sale on the part of the owner and to 
lay stress on the fact that it is the relationship alone that 
determines the acerual of ownership. The Dayabhaga, on 
the other hand, defines the term as signifying ‘the wealth 
in which property, dependent on kinship to the former 
owner, arises upon the cessation of his ownership thereof.’ 
On a comparison of the two definitions, you will observe 
that according to the Mitakshara, it is not absolutely 
necessary that the ownership of a person must cease in 
order that his kinsmen may step into his shoes and acquire 
ownership in his property, but that, according to the 
Dayabhaga, the cessation of the ownership of a person 
is a condition precedent to the acquisition of ownership by 


his kinsman by virtue of the relationship that exists between 


them. The difference between the Dayabhaga and the 
Mitakshara doctrines, which forms one of the fundamental 
distinctions between the two shools governed by those two 
works, therefore, consists in this: according to the 
Dayabhaga, ownership to a person's property by virtue of 
kinship to that individual arises only when that person’s 
ownership comes to an end which happens usually on his 
death, so that before this, no one, however close his 
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relationship . to the owner may be, can claim to have 

acquired an owner’s right. to the property which still belongs 

to his relation; heirship, according to the Dayabhaga, is, 

therefore, succession in the strict sense of the term by 

reason of kinship to the former owner, or to be more 

precise, of kinship to and survival of the former owner; — 

according to the Mitakshara, on the other hand, there 

are certain relations who, at the moment of their birth, 

acquire ownership in the property of their relations, so that 

the accrual of ownership does not, in their case, depend upon 

the cessation of the ownership of the previous owners, 

but they? along with their relations, the previous owners, 

become co-owners in the same property, thus, in their case, 

it may be said that it is their birth that is the cause of the 4^ 

accrual of their ownership, and hence this doctrine has been 

designated as जन्मखत्बाद_ 07 the doctrine of acquisition of जम्ब्रखल्वाद 
property by birth, as distinguished from the Dayabhaga contrasted to 
doctrine which, for contrast, may be characterised as — 
उपरम स्वत्ववाद or the doctrine of the acquisition of owner- 
ship upon the demise of the last owner. 


You must, however, remember that even, according to Acquisition of 
the Mitakshara, the acquisition of property by birth is — 
limited only to a very few relations, s/z., the son and other* it extends. 
direct. male descendants of the owner. The Mitakshara 
in speaking of the relations who thus aequire a co- 
ownership by their very birth makes mention of sons 
and grandsons, but the Viramitrodaya explains that 
the great-grandsons also are included in the same 
category; beyond these the principle of aequisition of 
co-ownership by birth does not extend; as regards other 
relations they succeed in the same ways as heirs under the 
Dayabhaga School upon the demise of the previous owner. Kin ra 
Upon this distinction between the two classes of relations ungbstructed 

and obstruct- 


is founded the Mitakshara classification of दाब into the two ed heritage. 
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divisions of अप्रतिबन्ध (unobstructed) and aufau (obstructed), 
The classification is thus explained in the Mitakshara: 
‘The wealth of the father or the paternal grand-father 
becomes the property of his sons or grandsons, in right of 
their being his sons or grandsons; and that is à devolution 
of property not subject to obstruction. But property 
devolves upon parents, (or uncles) brothers and. the rest, 
upon the demise of the owner, if there be no male issue ; 
and thus the actual existence of a son and the survival of 
the owner, are impediments to the succession; and on 
their ceasing, the property devolves upon "the successor in 
right of his being uncle or brother. This is an inheri- 
tance subject, to ^ obstruetion.! The characteristic 
difference between the two classes is therefore this, that in 
a ease falling under the former class title arises immediate- 
ly upon the birth of the kinsman so that nothing can 
impede its acernal, while, in a case falling under the latter 
class the acerual of title is merely contingent upon the 
non-existence of an heir belonging to a superior elass and 
the survival of the claimant on the demise of the previous 
owner; so that there being these impediments to the 
succession it cannot be said until the demise of the last 

wner whether the title in question will or will not arisc. 


e You will at once understand that this distinction between 


devolution of property ‘subject to obstruction’ and ‘not 
subject to obstruction ° has no place in the doctrine of the 
Dayabhaga School, for according to it neither the son nor 
any other kinsman acquires any title by birth, so that until 
an owner dies no one ean say who will succeed to his 
property and, therefore, even the succession of the son is 
liable to be obstructed by the survival of the father ; thus 
the result is, that if you choose to employ the expression 


! Mitakshara Chap. I. Sec. l, 3. 
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‘snceession’ under the Dayabhaga School, it must always be 
regarded as सप्रतिबन्‍्ध (liable to obstruction.) 

I have explained that according to the Mitakshara, the 
son acquires co-ownership with the father from he 
moment of his birth. It may, however, be asked whether 
this is limited to the ancestral property in the hands of 
the father which has devolved upon him as unobstructed 
property from his paternal ancestors or also extends over 
other kinds of property of the father including property 
inherited by him from persons other than his paternal 
ancestors and his self-aequisition. Mr. Mayne says ‘that 
all property which a man inherits from a direct male 
ancestor, not exceeding three degrees higher than himself, 
is ancestral property, and is at once held by himself in 
coparcenary with his own issue. But where he has 
inherited from a collateral relation, as for instance from a 
brother, nephew, cousin, or unele, it is not ancestral 
property; consequently his own descendants are not 
coparceners with him .' Similarly he maintains, that 
property inherited by a man from a female or through 
female, not being ancestral property as explained above, 
partakes of the same character as property inherited from 


a collateral; and with regard to father's self-aequisitioné 


he says that ex-ve-/ermint it does not belong to the 
co-heirs. - Now, it seems to me that this statement of the 
Mitakshara law is not strietly aecurate, although the 
Maccuracy, such as it is, may not make much difference: in 
the result. As I understand the Mitakshara, the right 
aequired by a son by birth in the property of his father is 
not limited to any particular kind of property, but extends 
over all the property of the father, however, aequired. 











— — — — — — 
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Thus after an elaborate discussion on the maintainability of 
the doctrine that property arises by birth, the Mitakshara con- 
eludes that therefore (7.e., on the grounds already set forth) 
it is certain that property in the paternal as well as grand 
paternal (पतामह) estate arises by birth ;! now in this passage 
the separate mention of paternal and grand-paternal (८.८,, 
ancestral) estates as being both subject to the acerual of 
son's right by birth implies, that the son acquires his right 
by birth in all the properties. of Ins father whether it be 
aneestral or not, and this conclusion is further strengthened 
by the faet, that in winding up the diseussion, the 
Mitakshara says that ‘although property arises by birth in 
paternal as well as grand-paternal (ancestral) estate, we 
shall mention a distinctive peculiarity in dealing with the 
text. “tand aequired by grand-father cte.,” the peculiarity so 
promised to be subsequently stated being, that in regard to 
property derived from the grand-father, the father’s right 
of free alienation is restrained by the eo-equal co-ownership 
of the sou, while in regard to the properties acquired by 
the father himself (whether by collateral succession or 
any other mode of acquisition) the son has no right to 
object to the father’s alienation but must aequiesce therein. 
The distinction thus stated does not, as Mr. Mayne seems 
to think, indicate that the son's right by birth ıs limited 
only to the ancestral property in the hands of the father, 
but it only shows that although the right extends over all 
the properties of the father, yet the son cannot oppose an 
alienation by the father except inthe case of ancestral 
property. This is made quite clear by the following 
passage in the Mitakshara ; “consequently the difference 
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° qantas पेतामहे च द्रव्य sp. WW! 
The translation of this passage by Mr. Colebrooke ‘ therefore 


it is a settled point, that property in the paternal or ancestral estate is 
by birth’ may be misleading. 
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is this : although he has a right by birth in his father's 
and in grand father's property, still, since he is dependent 
on his father in regard to the paternal estate and since the 
father has a predominant interest as it was aequired by 
himself, the son must acquiesce in the father’s disposal of 
his own aequired property ; but since, both have indiseri- 
minately a right In the grand father's estate, the son has a 
power of interdiction (If the father be dissipating the 
property).” It may be that this recognition of ownership 
in the son while he has no power to control the action of 
the father either by restraining him from alienating the 
property or by forcing him to come toa partition is not 
of much value ; still it is none the Jess important to have 
a clear and correct idea of the scope of the doctrine whieh 
J am so long seeking to explain, together with such quali- 
fications as it may be subject to. My conclusion, then, is, 
that the right which a son acquires by hirth in his father’s 
property is not limited to ancestral property alone, but 
extends over the entire property of the father, although the 
extent of the right is not everywhere the same but depends 
on the nature of the property. 

What has been stated above with regard to the father’s 
power of alienation without. the coneurrence of the son may 
suggest that the father ix absolutely free to dispose of his 
self-aequired property in any way he likes, and that so far 
as the ancestral property is concerned he has no power of 
alienation except with the consent of the son. Both these 
propositions, however, seem to require qualification, the 
first with regard to self-aequired immovables, and the 
second with regard to ancestral movables. As regards the 
self-acquired immovable property of the father, yon have 
observed that in a passage which I have cited from 
Mitakshara it is stated generally that “since he is dependent 
on his father in regard to the paternal estate, and since the 
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father has a predominant interest as it was acquired by 
himself, the son must acquiesce in the father’s disposal of 
his own acquired property ;"! this would seem to indicate 
that the father ean dispose of his self-aequired property, 
whether it be movable or immovable, in. any way he likes, 
and the son must acquiesee in it; there is however an 
earlier passage which seems to lay down a different rule, 


for it is there stated that ‘the father is subject to the 


control of his sons and the rest in regard to the immovable 
estate, whether aequired by himself or inherited from his 
father or other predecessor, since it is ordained. “Though 
immovable or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, 
a gift or sale of them should not, be made without conven- 
ing all the sons. They who are born, and they who are 
yet unbegotten, and they who are still in the womb, require 
the means of support, no gift or sale should, therefore, be 
made.”? There is thus an apparent conflict between these 
two passages, and the question is how to reconcile them; 
the most obvious way of reconciling them is to read the 
special rule having relation to the father’s immovable 
property as an exception to the general rule regarding the 
father’s acquired property of all kinds, so that the father’s 
uncontrolled right of alienation will, on this interpretation, 
be restricted to properties other than immovable. This 
view seems to find support from the Viramitrodaya, it 
says that ‘although the ownership of the sons and 
grandsons in the property of the father and the grandfather 
arises by birth alone, still by reason of the texts previously 
stated, the sons being dependent on the father, with respect 
to the father’s self-acquired property, and the father 
being entitled to superiority on account of his being the 
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by the father of his self-acquired property excepting land 
and slaves, by reason of the previously cited text, namely 
—' immovables and bipeds, ete! and in another passage 
itis pronounced that “of immovable property, whether 
ancestral or self-acquired, the father may make gift and 
the like only with the consent of the sons by reason of 
the text previously cited, reiz.— Immovable and bipeds, 
although acquired by a man himself, shall not be gifted 
away or sold without the consent of all the sons.’ It 
has, however, been decided by the Privy Council in the 
case of Rao Balwant Singh zs. Rani Kishori? that the 
passage in which the Mitakshara prohibits the alienation 
of his self-acquired immovable property by the father 
without the assent. of the sons merely lays down a rule, 
founded on moral and religious considerations, which carries 
with it no legal obligation. Referring to the apparent conflict 
m the Mitakshara, their Lordships observe that ‘all these 
old text-books and commentaries are apt to mingle religious 
aud moral considerations, not being positive laws with 
rules intended for positive laws.’ It is, as their Lordships 
think, the most reasonable inference that the precepts in 
Mita. I Sec. ], belong to the former class of precepts, and 
of sections 4 and 5 to the latter. Now Tam quite free 
to admit that the text ‘Immovable bipeds ete.’ on which 
the Mitakshara relies in support of its position that a father 
should not dispose of his self-aequired immovable property 
without the assent of his sons has the appearance of being 
a moral or religious injunction, since the maintenance of 
children born and unborn which is brought forward as a 
ground for the prohibition seems to suggest that the 
precept is directory and not mandatory in its character ; 
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at the same time it may be pointed out that in Chapter 
I, Sec. I, the Mitakshara specially refers to several 
directions relating to alienation of property aud expressly 
declares that any violation of them will not in any way 
affect the validity of the transaction and explains the 
purposes for which they were introdueed ; this will appear 
from paragraphs छा and 32 where the Mitakshara discusses 
the formalities of alienation of immovable property to which 
I have already referred in ^my last leeture, aud from 
paragraph 30 which deals with the requirement of the 
consent of separated kinsmen and points out that ‘among 
separated kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility 
of the transaction, by obviating any future doubt whether 
they be separate or united ; it is not required on account 
of sufficient power in the single owner ; and the transaction 
is consequently valid even without the consent of the 
separated Kinsmen’; so it is abundantly clear that in 
writing Chapter I, Sec. I, the author of the Mitakshara 
was not unmindful of the distinction that exists between 
the rules ‘intended for positive laws! and the rules not 
so intended, and in the very seetion he points out how 
several rules deducible from the texts of the Dharmasastras 
should not be treated as ‘intended for positive laws,’ and 
would not, if not complied with, affeet the validity of the 
transaction : that being so, is it at all unreasonable to 
presume that if he had not considered it essential for the 
validity of the transaction that the sons should consent 
to the alienation of father’s  self-acquired immovable 
property, he would have expressly said so, just us he did 
in relation to the consent of separated kinsmen, co-villagers, 
and neighbours ? Moreover, the expression used in the 
Mitakshara v/z., ‘subjection to the control of the son and 
the rest ( पुवादिपारतन्या ) to denote the limitation of the 
father's power of alienation does not seem to indicate a 
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mere moral rule but a real limitation of power intended 
to have a legal bearing. It is, therefore, not at all clear 
that the way in which their Lordships of the Privy Council 
have attempted to reconcile the apparent coutliet between 
the two passages in the Mitakshara is correct, and J am 
not sare that they have not departed from the strict 
Mitakshara Jaw under a misconception that the distinetion 
between a legal rule and a moral or religious recommenda- 
tion was not quite familiar to it, a misconception which is 
all the more inexplicable because in the very section with 
which they were concemed (¢72., Chap. I, See. I) there is 
ample evidence to show that the distinetion was fully 
recognised and its importance clearly appreciated by the 
author. Tt may, however, be asked that. if the consent of 
separated kinsmen, co-villagers, and neighbours be regarded 
as non-essential, why should the consent of the son with 
reference to the present question be not treated in the same 
light? Tt seems to me that there is a very reasonable 
answer to this question and it is this; the consent of 
separated kinsmen, co-villagers and neighbours could not. 
be required on account of any sort or ownership that they 
could elaim in the property to be transferred, for in fact 
they had none, and as the transferor had thus full 
dominion over the property an alienation by him would on 
the principles explained by me in the last lecture, pass a 
vood title without that consent ; the Mitakshara, therefore, 
explains the requirement. of the consent in these cases on 
the ground that it was either required to give a greater 
publieity to the transaction or to prevent the possibility of 
a future dispute; the son, however, acquires by birth an 
interest in the property of the father, and this, as I have 
explained above, is not limited to ancestral property but 
also extends over the self-acquired property of the father 

apparently, therefore, in the absence of any special ground 
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the father cannot be -said to have absolute dominion over 
his self-aequired property in as much as the son has, also, 
acquired an interest therein from the moment of his brith, 
hence, the consent of the latter to an alienation by the 
father of such property cannot, on ordinary principles, be 
regarded as non-essential, unless it be possible to assign 
some special ground for considering otherwise; the 
Mitakshara however, says that in the case of self-aequired 
proprety of the father such a special ground does exist 
since by reason of the dependence of the son on him, and 
also in view of the predominant interest which he has in 
his self-acquired property, the son cannot oppose an aliena- 
tion by him of such porperty, but should rather aequiesec 
therein ; now, it may be, here, observed that the Mitakshara 
does not say that the consent of the son is not at all 
necessary, but points out that in as much as it is the duty 
of the son to give his consent in such a ease, he cannot 
oppose the transaction on the ground that his consent nas 
not been obtained; with regard to immovable property, 
however, a distinction may very well be drawn, and it 
may be fairly contended that in as much as the Sastras 
prohibit an alienation by the father without the son’s 
consent, the latter may legitimately withhold his consent 
to a dissipation by the father of his immovable property 
although he may have acquired it himself, and by the 
reason of co-ownership which the son has acquired from his 
birth this consent cannot be regarded as non-essential to 
the validity of the transaction. This position is further 
strengthened by the fact that in the Mitakshara as well as 
in the Viramitrodaya the dependence of the father in 
making an alienation of immovable property, whether 
ancestral or self-acquired, is laid down in one and the same 
sentence ! and it would be opposed to the well-known 
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canon of construction that a word once pronounced can 
eonvey only one meaning ! to maintain that it means one 
thing when the property is ancestral, and another when it 
ia self-aequired, nay, the Viramitrodaya expressly declares 
that ‘with regard to immovable property, whether self- 
acquired or inherited from the father or the ancestor, the 
dependence on the sons &¢., is alike.’ * Tt should not be 
considered that the acceptance of this position wonld 
obliterate all distinetion between self-acquired and ancestral 
immovable property in the hands of the father, for, apart 
from anything else, the son has a right to call upon the 
father to come to a partition with regard to the latter 
property and not with regard to the former. 

Let us now turn to the case of ancestral movables in 
regard to which the proposition that the father has no 
right to alienate ancestral property without the consent of 
the son seems to require qualification. The qualification is 
founded upon the text of Narada declaring that ‘the father 
is master, even of all vems, pearls, and corals; but neither 
the father nor the grandfather is so of the entire 
Immovable property.’ This seems to indicate that the 
power of the father over ancestral movables is only 
limited as Mr. Colebrooke said, by his own diserction and 
by a sense of spiritual responsibility; it has, however, 
been suggested that since Vijnaneswara, referring to the 
father’s power of alienating such property says that although 
property m the paternal as well as grand-paternal (ancestral) 
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estate arises by birth, still the father has an independent 
power in the disposal of effects other than immovables for 
necessary acts of duty, and for purposes prescribed by texts 
of the Sastras such as gifts through affection, support: of 
the family, relief from distress, and so forth,’! it should 
be taken that the father has no absolute power of disposing 
of movables at his own discretion, but only for the pur. 
poses, Indicated in the above passage. The question is 
not free from difficulty ; it may be said, on the one hand, 
that this would be putting a narrow construction upon 
the passage cited from the Mitakshara, for, the purposes 
enumerated in that passage are merely illustrative, and 
they refer, as the passage stands, to self-aequired movables 
also, in relation to whieh the father's power of free dis. 
posal cannot be possibly gainsaid; moreover, it may be 
pointed out that the text of Narada does not impose any 
limitation upon the father’s control over movables, and 
no limitation can possibly be deduced from it ; and the 
Viramitrolaya in one place says without any qualification 
that as regards gems, pearls, ete., thongh inherited from the 
grand-father, the father alone has independence by reason 
of the previously cited texts, xz., the father is master of 
al the gems, pearls and corals, &«.* On the other hand, 
the text of Yajnavalkya that the ownership of father and 
son is similar in land which was acquired by the grand- 
father, in a eorrody, and in chattels (which belonged to 
him), and the commentary of the Mitakshara based on 
this text that since both (4e. father and son) have 
indiseriminately a right in the grand-father’s estate the 
son has a power of interdiction created a difficulty m 
adopting the above view. Under the circumstances the 
best way of reconciling these conflicting considerations is 
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fo hold that the father has the power of alienating ancestral 
movables at his diseretion, but if he begins to dissipate 
them the son has the right to object on the basis of his 
co-equal ownership. The explanation. of Nilakanta that 
the independence of tbe father in relation to gems, pearls, 
and corals, &c., relates onlv to ‘the wearing and other use 
of ear-rings, cte., but does not extend to mitt or other 
alienation’! is opposed to the Mitakshara, and cannot he 
held to confain a correct exposition of the Mitakshara 
view. 

The Dayabhaga, however, brushes all these distinctions 
aside by holding that the father, so long as he is alive, 
is the absolute owner of all his property whether ancestral 
or self-aequired, and the son does not acquire any owner- 
ship by his birth but only upon the extinction of the 
father’s ownership either. by his death or in any other 
way. The absolute ownership of the father being thus 
established it follows, on the principles which I have 
explained im the last lecture, that he can alienate his 
property at lis discretion, and the texts which seem to 
require the concurrence of the sons or of anybody else 
in certain cases are all explained as laying down mere 
moral or religions injunctions. Thus after maintaining 
that the consent of divided or undivided kinsmen required 
by the text of Vyasa in the alienation of immovable 
property is merely directory and its absence does not invalid- 
ate the transaction, Jimütaváhana goes on to say “so 
hkewise other texts sueh as ‘Though immovables and 
hipeds have been acquired by a man himself a oft or sale 
of them shon? not. be made by him without convening 
all the sons? must be interpreted in. the same manner. 
l'or here the words ‘should be made? must. be understood. 
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Therefore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should 
be made, the precept is infringed by making one. But 
the gift or transfer is not well; for a fact cannot le 
altered by a hundred texts"! 

To sum up the discussion, we tind that according to 
the Mitakshara the son, upon his birth, acquires an interest 
in the property of his father, whether it be ancestral or 
self-aequired ; with regard to ancestral property, the 
interest so acquired is so far equal to that of the father, 
that it entitles him to call upon the father to come toa 
partition, and with regard to immovable property it gives 
him the further right to control an alienation by the 
father without. his consent. According to the Dayabhaga, 
on the other hand, the son does not become co-owner with 
the father during his lifetime, since his ownership arises 
only upon the extinetion of the father’s ownership ; he, 
therefore, ean not compel the father to partition the 
property with him, and the latter is free to sive or sell the 
property without his consent. 


Does the Dayabhagn, then, recognise no interest. what- 
soever in the son in the father’s property before succession 
opens out to him on the extinction of the father's owner- 
ship. either upon his demise or otherwise? — It appears 
that, even according to the Dayabhaga, the father may, 
at his option, divide his property among himself. and his 
sons, and in doing so, although he may distribute his self- 
acquired property in any way he likes, he cannot make 
an unequal distribution among the sons, of the ancestral 
immovable property, corrody and slaves, and he cannot 
also withhold them altogether from the sons by refusing 
to give them any share whatsoever or by retaining more 


than a double share for himself. Thus referring to the text 
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of Yajuavalkya, “The ownership of father and «son t 
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similar in land which was acquired by his father, and in a 
corrody and in chattels,” Jimũtavñhana explains that 
chattels must mean slaves, and goes on to say that “the 
meaning of the text may be as set forth by Dhareswara, 
“a father, occupied in giving allotments at his pleasure, 
has equal ownership with his sons in the paternal grand- 
father’s estate. Heis not privileged to make an unequal 
distribution of it, at his choice, as he is in regard to his 
own acquired wealth. So Vishnu says, “When a father 
separates his sons from himself, his will regulates the 
division of his own acquired wealth. But, in the estate 
inherited from the grand-father, the ownership of father 
and son is equal, This is very clear. When the father 
separates his son himself he may, by his own choice, give 
them greater or Jess allotments, if the wealth were acquired 
by himself ; but not so, if it were property inherited from 
the grand-father ; because they have an equal right to it. 
The father has not in such case an unlimited discretion.” 
From these and other passages itis perfectly clear that 
although Jimūtavāhana repudiated the theory that property 
arose from birth, he allowed to the sons at. least so much 
interest in ancestral property as would place a restraint 
npon the unlimited diseretion of the father in distributing 
that property, i£ he, at his option, chose to distribute it. 
Referring to this restraint Mr. Mayne observes. that “in 
the very chapter in which he (Jimütavühana) lays down 
that the absolute ownership of the father enables him to 
deal with his ancestral property as he likes, he also Jays 
down that if he chooses to distribute if, he must do so 
upon general principles of equity, and cannot even for 
himself, reserve more thau a double share. lle. affirms 
for one purpose the very ownership by birth which he 
denies for another.” It may, perhaps, be going too far to 
say that the recognition of this restraint upon the father’s 
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absolute discretion in distributing ancestral property 
amounts to the admission of a qualified ownership in the 
son in respect of such property even during the lifetime 
of the father, for to speak of ownership without the least 
right of enjoying the usufruet except at the option of 
another may seem to involve a contradiction in terms ; 
it may, however, be said without any impropriety that 
the limits imposed upon the absolute discretion of the 
father in. distributing the ancestral property in any way 
he likes to the prejudice of the sons show that the Daya- 
bhaga admitted that they had an interest in that class of 
father’s property even during his lifetime which might be 
of importance under certain contingencies. The position 
thus accorded to the sons may be compared to that of su: 
heredes under. the Roman Law ; they were children and 
vrand-children in the power of the deceased who on his 
death became «w; juris, and with regard to them, it is 
stated, in the Institutes. of Justinian, that they are su? 
heredes: * because. they are family heirs, and even in the 
lifetime of their father, are considered owners of the 
inheritance in a certain degree.”! Tt may also be remarked 
that just as under the Roman Law grand-children cannot 
be regarded as xu! Aercdex unless their father has ceased 
to be wins heres, in the lifetime of his father, having 
heen either eut off by death, or otherwise freed from 
paternal authority, so, under the Dayabhaga law also, 
the grand-sous cannot claim to share the inheritance 
with their uncles unless their father has died or otherwise 
become incapable of inheriting during the lifetime of his 
father. Resemblances like these are so startling and there 
are so many of them to be found in almost all the different 
branches of jurisprudence that one often wonders how they 
came about, unless the ancestors of the two people (the 
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Romans and the Hindus) had at onc time, inhabited the 
same country and been governed by the same institutions 
which they carried with them in their migrations to shape 
the further development of their legal ideas. Comparative 
Jurisprudence, when properly studied, thus supports the 
conclusions of Comparative Philology, and it is because 
the Hindu Jurisprudence has not been studied with that 
amonnt of care which has been bestowed upon the study 
of the Sanskrit Janguage, that we do not as yet possess 
sufficient. materials to guide our researches and help us in 
our conclusions. 


I will now turn to the next great distinetion between 
the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga Schools. This relates 
to the devolution of property on the death of. a member 
of a joint family. According to the Dayabhaga the 
position of a deceased owner as the member of a joint 
family does not make any difference whatsoever for the 
purposes of succession to the property left by him as 
a part of the joint family property ; the person who is 
entitled to succeed will be determined in the usual way, 
and as regards that it would have made no difference if 
instead of being a member of an undivided joint family he 
had been separated from his coparceners before his death. 
The Mitakshara law, however, proceeds upon entirely 
different principles ; according to that system to quote the 
words of Mr. Mayne ‘there is no such thing as succession, 
properly so called, in an undivided family. The whole 
body of sueh a family, consisting of males and females, 
constitutes a sort of corporation, some of the members of 
which are copareeners, that is, persons who on partition 
would be entitled to demand a share, while others are only 
entitled to maintenanee. In Malabar and Canara, where 
partition is not allowed, the idea of heirship would never 
present itself to the mind of any member of the family. 
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Each person is simply entitled to reside and be maintained 
in the family house, and to enjoy that amount of affluence 
and consideration which arises from his -belonging toa 
family possessed of greater or less wealth. As he dies out 
his claims cease, and as others are born their claims arise. 
But the claims of each spring from the mere fact of their 
entrance into the family, not from their taking the place 
of any partieular individual. Deaths may enlarge the bene- 
ficial interest of the survivors, by diminishing the number 
who have a claim upon the common fund, just as birth 
may diminish their interests by increasing the number of 
elaimants. But although the fact that A is the child of 
B introduces him into the family, it does not give him any 
definite share in the property, for B himself has none. 
Nor upon the death of B does he succeed to anything, for 
B has left nothing behind to sueeced to. Now in every 
part of India where the Mitakshara prevails the position 
of an undivided family is exactly the same, except that 
within eertain limits each male member has a right to 
claim a partition, if he likes. But until they eleet to do 
so, the property continues to devolve upon the members of 
the family for the time being by survivorship and not by 
succession. The position of any particular person as son, 
erand-son, or the like, or one of many sons or grand-sons, 
will be very important when the time for partition arrives; 
because it will determine the share to which ho is then 
entitled. But until that time arrives he can never say, I 
am entitled to such a definite portion of the property ; 
because the next year the proportion in which he 
would have a right to claim on a division might be much 
smaller, and the year after much larger, as births or 
deaths supervene'.! The above extract contains a clear 
exposition of the devolution of joint family property 
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under the Mitakshara law upon the death of one of its 
members. The difference between the Dayabhaga and the 
Mitakshara on this question being thus understood, let us 
see how far it can be deduced as the logical result of the 
corresponding difference between the Davabhaza and the 
Mitakshara undivided 
property. This difference willbe made evident from a 


conceptions of co-ownership in 
comparison of the definitions of partition. or severence of 
given in the Dayabhaga and 


co-ownership ( विभाग) as 
Mitakshara respectively. 
in the following manner : 


festing (or in particularising ) by the casting of lots or 


The Dayabhaga defines partition 
‘Partition consists in mani- 


otherwise, a property which had arisen in lands or chattels, 
but which extended only to a portion of them, and which 
was previously unaseertained, being unfit for exclusive 
appropriation, because no evidence of any ground of dis- 
crimination existed. Or partition is a special ascertainment 
of property, or making of it known (as mherng in a 
particular share with reference to a particular person )" t, 
The Mitakshara, on the other hand, says that “Partition 
(or severence of co-ownership ) is the adjustment of 
divers rights regarding the whole, by distributing them or 
particular portions of the aggregate.” * The difference 


between the two views, therefore, consists in this: 
according to the Dayabhaga, each of the undivided copar- 


eeners has ownership, not over the entire joint property, 
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manifest when upon partition these several portions are speci- 
fiealy allotted to the several coparceners, so that at no 
time does the ownership of one among several coparceners 
extends over the whole of the joint property but it always 
extends over a part, unascertained and undefined before 
partition, and ascertained and particularised after it. This 
doctrine, is therefore known as प्रादेशिकखलबाद or the doctrine 

सामुदाविक of ownership in a part. According to Mitakshara, on the 

aang other hand, the ownership of cach coparcener in an 
undivided family extends over the whole of the joint 
property, and each part thercof, although to borrow the 
words of Lord Westbury in Appovier’s case, ‘no indivi- 
dual member of that family, while it remains undivided 
can predicate of the joint and undivided property that he, 
that partienlar member, has a certain definite share.’ ! 
The result is that each co-owner is deemed to be the 
owner of the whole, in the same manner as other co-owners 
are also owners of the whole, the ownership of the one 
without excluding the co-ownership of the others. This 
view is known as सामुदायिक खत्ववाद or the doctrine of owner- 
ship in the whole. | 


The difference between the conceptions of ownership 
indicated above, has sometimes ' been expressed by saying 
that à Dayabhaga coparcener holds the property in quasi- 
severalty as if he were atenant in common, whereas a 
Mitakshara copareener holds the entire property and every 
part of it as if he were a joint tenant. It is unnecessary 
to pause and consider how far these deseriptions are 
strictly accurate, for the analogies, as far as they go, are 
not likely to be misleading. What I am at present 
concerned with is to consider how far the difference 
between the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara as regards 
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the devolution of joint property upon the demise of one of 
the co-owners can be said tobea legitimate deduction 
from the difference in the conception of eo-ownership 
explained above. Giving the matter my best consideration 
I am inclined to think that although it cannot be said that 
the doctrine of survivorship is necessarily bound up with the 
peculiar conception of eo-owuership maintained by the 
Mitakshara School in as much as that conception is not 
necessarily inconsistent with the course of succession laid 
down by the Dayabhaga, yet it must be admitted that there 
isa very Close affinity between the Mitakshara conception 
of eo-ownership and the dotrine of survivorship as well as 
between the Dayabhaga conceptions of co-ownership and 
the devolution of property by succession. The reasons why 
] say so are these: you will remember that according 
to the Mitakshara conception of co-ownerslip each 
undivided co-parcener is the owner of the whole joint 
property. So that if one of them dies out while others 
remain, it does not create, if E may use the expression, 
a void to be filled up by a successor; the surviving 
Co-parceners were from before the owners of the entire 
property, and no change is created by the death beyond 
the disappearance of a co-owner, who, when alive, was 
entitled to be maintained out of the family funds 
and to claim a share on partition. The doctrine of survivor- 
ship therefore, readily chimes in with a conception of 
co-ownership of this description, and I may almost say that 
itis incompatible with the conception of co-ownership as 
explained in the Diiyabhiiga, for if the co-owners held the 
property in quasi-severalty, the most natural consequence 
would be that one of them being dead he would be 
followed by a successor as heir who would step into his 
shoes and oeeupy the same position as he did and if by a 
Coincidence another co-owner becomes entitled to the 
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inheritance he would come in as a successor and not as a 
survivor. The natural transition from the conception of 
co-ownership to the course of devolution laid down in 
each school is therefore abundantly clear; still ] cannot 
say that the transition, though natural, 3s absolutely 
necessary, and my reasons are these. You are aware that 
Raghunandana, the author of Dayatatta, is one of the 
most celebrated exponents of the Dayabhiga doctrine; 
similarly, Nilakantha, the author of Vyavahara Mayukha, 
is in the main a follower of the Mitiksara School; yet, 
although they do not depart. from the course of devolution 
laid down by the leading authorities of the School to 
which they belong, they do differ from their masters as 
regards the conception of the interest of a co-parcener im 
an undivided family, for in this point Raghunandana 
controverts the position of Jimiitavihana while Nilakantha 
supports the same. Thus referring to the Diyabhiga 
definitions of partition Raghunandan objects that ‘the 
definition is not accurate for how may it be certainly 
known since no text declares it, that the lot for each 
person, fall: precisely on the article which was already 
his? and gives his own definition of partition as ‘a 
| of the 


property of relatives vested in them over the whole wealth, 


distributive adjustment, by Jot or otherwise, 
in right of the same relation, upon the extinction of the 
former owner's property” | S^rikrishna Tarkilankdra also, 
after making a faint attempt. to repel the objections of 
Raghunandana, proceeds to observe without aby comment 
that. Harinath, Vijfianes’vara, Vachaspati Misra and their 
followers the 
summarise their reasons for doing so, and hence Jagannatha 
has inferred that Raghunandana’s opinion is indirectly 
admitted even by S’rikrishna. On the other hand 
Nilakantha observes that the prior undefined ownership of 
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many brothers, &c., is defined (and made known) by 
partition. According to some, by the extinction of prior 
joint ownership extending over the whole property, a 
particular ownership is created in portions of it; but, the 
idea of extinetion of a prior ownership and the creation 
of a new one, involves (the logical fault of) eumbrousness ; 
(it is better, therefore, to conelude) that the particular 
ownership which was created in a portion was (only) made 
known by partition as inhering m a particular thing.! 
Yor will understand that I am not here concerned to 
consider the logical merit of these conflicting opinions, 
for the conclusion which I wish to deduce from their 
existence Is, as ] have already indicated, that although the 
doctrine of survivorship flows naturally from the 
Mitakshara conception of co-ownership it is not impossible 
for a supporter of the Dayabhaga succession to adopt that 
conception, and that one who adopts the Dayabhiga 
conception of co-ownership may also on the basis of 
specifie authority, acknowledge the line of devolution 
pointed by the Mitakshara in the case of the demise of a 
co-parcener of an undivided family. It cannot however, 
be gainsaid that in the fitness of things the Mitükshara 
conception of co-ownership in an undivided family paves 
the ground if ] may use the expression, for the doctrine of 
survivorship, while the Dayabhiga conception is naturally 
antagonistic to it. 

The next question that I propose to discuss is the 
power of alienation of joint property by an undivided 
co-pareener. You may anticipate from the difference that. 
I have pointed out between the Mitakshara and the 
Dayabhaga conceptions of eo-parcenery property, that the 
power of an undivided co-parcener in a Mitikshara family 
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to alienate joint family property is not likely to be the 
same as that of an undivided co-parcener in a Dayabhaga 
family. So long as the family continues joint no 
Mitakshara co-parcener can say that he has got a definite 
share in the joint property; it is true that he has got an 
interest in the whole of the joint property, but his interest 
is limited by the co-equal interest: of the other co-parceners. 
That being so, it follows that one co-parcencr cannot 
alienate either the whole or any portion of the joint 
property without infringing the rights of the other 
co-parcener, for there is nota single item of property in 
which one ¢o-parcencr can claim title to the exclusion of 
the others. Therefore, according to the striet Mitükshara 
doctrine an undivided co-pareener has no right to alienate 
any portion of the joint. property without the concurrence 
of the others, and if he does, it will be invalid in toto for 
the alienor cannot say that he has got a definite share to 
the extent of which the alienation may hold «ood, although 
it may be invalid as to the rest. Thus in the chapter 
dealing with the rescission of gifts, the Mitakshara lays 
down that joint property has been declared unfit to be 
wiven in the same way as pledges, trusts, deposits, cte., 
on the ground that it is not the property of the donor, 
meaning thereby that the donor has not got absolute 
dominion over it,! and it will follow from the principles 
explained by me in the last leeture that an alienation 
of such property must be treated as invalid; the 
matter is also made quite clear where the Mitāk ara 
referring to the text ‘separated kinsmen as those who are 
unseparared are equal in respect of immovables ’ goes on to 
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explain that ‘among unseparated kinsmen the consent of all 
is indispensably requisite, beeause no one is fully empowered 
to make an alienation since the estate is common ; but 
among separated kindred the eonsent of all tends to the 
facility of the transaction, by obviating any future 
doubt whether they be separate or re-united ; it is not requ- 
ired on account of any want of sufficient power in the 
single owner; and the transaction is consequently valid 
even without the consent of the seperated kinsmen; ! 
and commenting upon the same text the Viramitrodaya 
observes that ‘although the ineompeteney without the 
consent of the others, is settled by reason of the co-equality 
of ownership, in joint property of undivided co-pareeners, 
still the same is here particularly mentioned in respect of 
immovable property for the purpose of extolling its worth; 
but as regards the separated co-parceners what is said in 
this text is for the purpose of facility of proof in ease of 
dispute." The position is, therefore fully established that. 
an alienation by an undivided co-parcener without the 
consent of the other co-parceners is not valid. To this 
limitation upon the power of a single co-parcener there is an 
exception based upon the text ‘even a single individual 
may conclude a donation, mortgage, or sale of immovable 
property during a season of distress, for the sake of the 
family, and specially for pious purposes,’ which is explained 
by the Mitakshara to mean that ‘while the sons and 
grand-sons are minors and incapable of giving their consent 
to a gift and the like or while brothers are so. and continue 
unseparated ; even one person who is capable, may conclude 
a gift, hypotheeation, or sale of immovable property, if a 
calamity affecting the whole family require it, or the 
support of the family render it necessary or indispensable 
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duties, such as the cbsequies of the father or the like, make 
it unavoidable. ”! 

What has been stated above represents the strict Mita- 
kshara Law, but our courts have departed from it to 
various extents principally on equitable considerations 
although all the High Courts have not proceeded to the 
same extent. On such considerations, all the High Courts 
have held that the mterest of an undivided co-pareener 
may be seized and sold in execution of a deeree, obtained 
against him and the purchaser may enforce his right by 
coming to a partition and obtaining definite properties to 
the exclusion of the other co-parcener. As regards the 
position of an alience for valuable consideration, where the 
purchase was made without the aid of the Court, all the 

Courts are not similarly agreed. "Thus, the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts have held that an alienation for valu- 
able consideration should be held valid to the extent of the 
share which the alienor would have received on partition, 
so that the alienee may sue for partition, and thus obtain 
possession of the share to which he had become entitled by 
his purchase. On the other hand, the Caleutta and the 
Allahabad High Courts seem to stiek to the strict doctrine 
of the Mitakshara Law and maintain that a voluntary 
alienation of joint property by an undivided co-parcener 
whether for valuable consideration or not is invalid, but 
even there, in some cases, the Court, in setting aside the 
alienation, has enforced the equities in favour of the alienee 
in such a manner as to bring about exactly the same result 
as is worked out by the Bombay and Madras doctrine. As 
regards alienations without consideration all the Courts 
seem to be agreed that an undivided co-parcener can not 
dispose of the joint property even to the extent of the share 
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which he would receive on partition, and as the alicnee, 
being a volunteer, ean not put forward any equitable 
considerations, no indulgence should be shown to him. It 
is not within the province of these lectures to discuss the 
various decisions in so far as they are based upon principles 
extrancous to the Hindu Law, and I may point out that it 
has been acknowledged by their Lordships of the Judicial 
Committee in the case of Suraj Bunsi Koer र. Sheopersad 
Singh! that ‘there can be little doubt that all such 
alienations, whether voluntary or compulsory are inconsistent 
with the striet theory of a joint and undivided Hindu 
family ; and the law as established in Madras and. Bombay 
has been one of gradual growth, founded upon the equity 
which a purchase for value has, to be allowed to stand in 
his vendor's shoes, and fo work out his rights by means of a 
partition and these observations have becn repeated by 
them in the subsequent case of Laksman Dada Naik v. 
Ramchandra Dada Naik.” I may, however, observe 
that it is somewhat difficult to understand how a person, 
who knowingly purchases a property inalienable under the 
law, can have much reason to complain when he finds 
that he can not reap any benefit under it, and the difficulty 
of allowing him any relief. on striet principles of the 
Hindu law becomes almost insuperable when it is 
remembered that Manu declares that he who gives property 
declared untit to be given and he who receives it are both 
liable to punishment as if they were thieves,"? and a 
purchase, with full knowledge of the circumstances, is as 
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much within the reason of the condemnation as the 
acceptance of a gift; our Courts have, however, thought 
fit to hold otherwise, and thus lent a helping hand to the 
diverse influences already at work in undermining the 
integrity of a joint family under the Mitakshara law. 

The position of an undivided co-parcener under the 
Dayabhava is, as already explained somewhat different, 
for his interest, according to the peculiar doctrine of 
Jimütavahana, does not extend over the whole joint pro- 
perty but only over a part which is only defined and made 
manifest, by a subsequent partition ; therefore, it is possible 
for a Dayabhaea co-parcener to say, even before partition, 
that he has got a definite share in the joint property 
although it cannot be allocated before a partition actually 
takes place. This being the Diyabhiew conception of 
co-ownership in an undivided family it follows that it is 
open to a Dāyabhāga vo-parcener to transfer his own share 
in the joint property, and such a transfer will be valid even 
without the coneurrence of the other co-pareeners who 
eannot legitimately interdict an alienation of what is not 
their own. Thus Jimütvühana expressly says that ‘It 
should not be alleged, that by the text of Vyasa (A single 
eo-parcener may not without consent of the rest, make a 
sale or gift of the whcle immovable estate, nor of what is 
common to the family. Separated kinsmen, as those who 
are unseparated are equal in respect of immovables for one 
has not power over the whole, to give, mortgage or sell 
it) one person has no power to make a sale or other 
transfer of such property. For here also (in the very 
instanee of land held in common) as in the ease of other 
goods, there equally exists a property consisting in the 
power of disposal at pleasure. But the texts of Vyasa, 
exhibiting a prohibition, are intended to show a moral 
offence, since the family is distressed by a sale, gift or 
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other transfer which argues a disposition in the person to 
make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other trausfer.! The 
position of the Dayabhaga upon this point is clearly 
explained by Srikrisna Tarkalanka: in the TIth Chapter 
of his Düyacrama Sampraha headed ‘the discussion 
whether common property is or is not fit to be given by 
one.” ln this chapter he first of all points out that there 
are certain lawyers who contend that one co-parcener has 
no right to dispose of any portion of the joint property 
and then explains that. this view is founded upon the 
doctrine of co-equal right in the whole according to which 
all eo-pareeners have property in. the entire property and 
hence a gift, a sale or any other sort. of transfer made by 
one would be invalid. But says he ‘this cannot be correct: 
since the author of Dityabhiiga has refuted the doctrine of 
co-equal right in the whole for want of sufficient. basis. 
Hence the author of Dayabhiga after quoting the text of 
Vyasa and raising the dispute on the authority of that 
text that one has no right to make a gift or sale, &e., 
resolves that dispute by maintaining that even here (7.e., in 
the case of common property) property which consists in 
the fitness of free disposal exists Just as well as in the case 
of other goods, so that. the text (of Vyiisa) merely exhibits 
a prohibition for the purpose of indicating a moral offence, 
since the family is distressed by a sale which argues a 
disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power 
as owner, but is not meant to invalidate the sale or other 
transfer. Since there is nothing like common property in 
the sense that it is common to several owners, such a thing 
being unreal, commonness means no more than undivided- 
ness, and, therefore, in as much as property exists in the 


o-called common property even before partition, there is 
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nothing to hinder a person from giving or otherwise 
transfering his own share, and this is the intention of the 
author of the Dayabhiga who maintains the doctrine of 
property in parts. The whole of this discussion furnishes 
a striking specimen of the way in which the peculiar 
doctrine of the Dàvabh&ga School concerning the concep- 
tion of co-ownership in an undivided property is carried to 
its logical eonsequenee, and the basis of the difference 
regarding the right of alienation of an undivided co- 
pareener between the Dayabhaga and the Mitüksara 
Schools is clearly explained. It. shows that the decision of the 
question really hinges upon the existence or non-existence 
of full dominion over the property to be transferred, and 
where it exists no amount of prohibition in the Sastras can 
invalidate the transfer since as Jimiitavithana asserts ‘a fact. 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts’ a dictum whieh is 
not a peculiar text of the Dayabhaga School, but is a 
recognised principle of Hindu Jurisprudence founded upon 
strict logic and good sense and practically adopted by the 
Mitakshara in dealing with the requirement. of the consent. 
of divided kinsmen and the like. 


Having thus shown that according to the Dayabhiga 
School an undivided co-pareener can alienate his own share 
in the joint property, we are called upon to consider how 
far he can alienate the entire joint family property or one 
entire undivided property out of the joint family property. 
Now in dealing with the question we ean at once say that 
such a transaction cannot: be entirely valid, since no one 
can transfer what was not his own. This follows from the 
general principles already explained by me and is also 
cofirmed by the following passage in the Déayabhiga. 
“Donation is complete then only when the owner*cons- 
cious that the thing is his, relinquishes it with a view to 
its becoming the property of another person, and that 
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other person is sensible of the property apprehending ‘ this 
is become mine’; but that cannot occur in respect to 
common goods, and therefore common property is pro- 
nounced unfit to be given.”! If must be understood that 
the above criticism applies to an attempted alienation of 
the entire joint, property since an individual co-pareener 
vannot possibly deal with it as his own, and also of one 
entire property since it can be ascertained before a parti- 
tion actually takes place that. it will be allotted to the 
share of the alienor; hence, in such a case, it is impossible 
for the alience to be conscious that the property sought to 
be transferred is his to the exclusion of the other co-par- 
ceners, and the alenee also cannot appropriate it with 
the consciousness that it is become his simply by the act 
of the alienor without the concurrence of those co-parceners. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that such an alienation cannot 
be valid as it stands and the only question that remains 
to be considered is whether some effect should not be 
given to it by holding it effectual to the extent of the 
share of the ahenor. Jagannath in his Digest quotes the 
opinion of Vüchaspati Bhattacharyya to the effect that 
i£ the whole of the joint property be sold by one of the 
pareeners, the sale is not valid so far as regards the shares 
of the other parceners, but is valid so far as regards the 
seller's own share, and he says that this opinion may be 
admitted upon the reason of the law.? 

Turning next to the question of succession proper the 
most noticeable distinction between the Mitakshara and 
the Dāyabhāga Schools relates to the position of cognates 
in the order of succession. According to the Mitakshara, 
all agnates z.e. relations who trace their connection exelu- 
sively through males are entitled to inherit in preference 
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to cognates or relations through a female, with the only 
exception of a daughter’s son, who although a cognate, 
eceapies a very high position in the order of succession 
coming just after the daughter and before the parents. 
It may also be remarked that the peculiar favour shown 
to a daughter’s son has been considered to be a somewhat 
later introduction. If we look to the Dharma-Süstras we 
find that the peculiar position of a daughter's son is not 
recognised by all, and even in the text of Y&jiiavalkya 
enumerating the heirs of a man dying without a male 
issue he is not specially mentioned, so that VijfianeSvara 
is constrained to fall baek upon the particle (5) and argue 
that by the import of the particle ‘also’ (6) the daughter's 
son sueceeds to the estate on failure of daughters ; ! 
among the Commentators also Apararka does not accord 
any special position to a daughter's son, so that he can only 
come in as a bandhu after all the agnates, however remote, 
are exhausted. Mr. Mayne, therefcre, suggests that the 
explanation for the peculiar favour shown to a daughter's 
son “is fo be found in the old practice of appointing a 
daughter to raise up issue for a man who had none. The 
daughter so: appointed was herself ecnsidered as equal to 
a son, Naturally her son was equivalent to a grand-son, 
and as the merits of son and grand-son are equal, he 
ranked as a son. Consequently, we find him ‘enumerated 
among the subsidiary sons, and taking a very high rank 
among them, generally second or third. Subsequently 
the appoinment of a daughter to raise up issue for the 
father became obsolete, but the fact of the nearness of 
daughter and daughter's son remained, and their natural 
claim to succession on the ground of mere consangninity 
recommended itself for general aeceptance."? The expla- 
! Mitüksara, Chap. IT, Bev. IL. 6. 
* Mayne's Hindu Law p. 764. 
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nation is very plausible and, in all probability furnishes 
a eorrect account of the way in which the exceptional 
position came to be accorded to a daughter’s son; but 
however that may be, it is certain that with this single 
exception no cognate can ever succeed in preference to 
an agnate to the property of his deceased relation. Jimii- 
tav&hana, however, does not recognise the rule that agnates 
must always succeed in preference to cognates, and settles 
the order of succession by the application of a new 
principle, *v/z., the principle of spiritual benefit; the 
result of the application of this principle is that 
apart from a daughter's son who has a peculiar position 
accorded to him by specific texts in the Dharma 
Süstras, other cognates are, to borrow Mr. Mayne’s 
expression, ‘ sifted in and out among the agnates, heirs in 
the female line frequently taking before very near sapindas 
in the direct male line, on the principle of superior religious 
efficaey'.! This result is attained mainly on the interpreta- 
tion which Jimütavahana puts upon two texts of Manu which 
run as follows :—* To three must libations of water be made, 
to thre: must offerings of food (pinda) be presented, 
the fourth in descent is the giver, but the fifth has no 
concern with them: To the nearest sapinda the inheritance 
belongs; after that the distant kinsman (sakulya) shall be 
the heir, or the vedie preceptor, or the pupil. Relying on 
these texts, Jimütaváhana argues tha- in as much as at the 
time of the Parvana Sraddha a person presents funeral 
cakes not oniy to his three paternal ancestors, but also to 
his three maternal ancestors, therefofe in addition to the 
agnatie sapindas a persotemay also have certain cognatic 
sapindas being allied with them by the presentation of a 
common funeral cake, and these sapindas, although 
cognates, will succeed in preference to sakulyas including 
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agnates beyond three degrees according to the Hindu mode 
of computation and some of them, 72., the daughter's sons 
of the three paternal ancestors will, on the analogy of the 
succession of one's own daughter's son, succeed even in 
preference to some agnatie sapindas the father’s daughter's 
son succeeding before the paternal grand-father and the 
rest, and so on. Thus after laying down that * on failure of 
the descendants of the father down to the great-grand-son, 
it must be understood that the succession devolves on the 
father's daughter's son in like manner as it descends to the 
owner's daughter's son’ and that ‘the succession of the 
grand-father's and great-grand-father's lineal descendant 
including the daughter's son must be understood in a similar 
mahner according to the proximity of the funeral offering, 
since the reasons stated in the text ‘for even the son ofa 
daughter delivers him in the next world like the son of a 
son’ is equally applicable and the daughter's sons of his 
father and the rest transport his manes over the abyss by 
offering oblations in which he may participate’,' Jimiitavihana 
goes on to observe that on failure of these persons since 
the maternal unele and the rest present oblations to these 
maternal ancestors of the deceased beginning with his 
maternal grand-father which the deceased himself was bound 
to offer, therefore the property should devolve on the 
maternal uncle and the rest, for it is by means of wealth 
that a person may become giver of oblations? and he 
ultimately sums up the discussion by saying that a kinsman 
whether sprung from the family of the deecased though 
of different male descent as his own daughter's son or his 
father's daughter's son or sprung from a different family 
as his maternal uncle or the like being allicd by a common 
funeral cake on account of their presenting offerings to 
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the three ancestors in the paternal and the maternal family 
of the deceased owner, is a sapiuda ; and the text (‘To them 
must libations of water be made Ke.) is intended to 
propound the succession of such kinsmen, and the sabse- 


quent passage (To the nearest sapiuda ete.) must be ex- 


plained as discriminating them according to their degrees of 
But on failure in this degree, the 
distant kinsman (Sakulya) is suecessor.! 


proximity. of kin 
In this way by 
the application of the doctrine of spiritual benefit, as 
interpreted by bim, Jimütavahana makes room fora 
number of cognates to succeed even in preference to many 
agnates, while, according to the Mitakshara, none of them 
excepting the daughter's son of the deceased owner, would 
have any place until all the agnates however remote, are 
completely exhausted. The principle of spiritual benefit is 
therefore a characteristic guiding principle in the Daya- 
bhaga law of succession, although it cannot be said to be 
the sole guiding principle in as much as it is introduced 
apparently with the object of interpreting and corroborat- 
ing specific texts of the Dharma Sastras, and supplement- 


ing them where necessary, but not with the design of | 


subverting the authority by substituting an independent 
principle in their stead ; otherwise, as Srikrishna Tarka- 
lankar points out, a stranger who throws the bones of the 
deceased into the Ganges, or presents funeral! eakes to his 
departed spirit at the holly shrine of Gaya might, on the 
ground of superior spiritual benefit, claim his property even 
On the the 


characteristic principle of the Mitakshara law of succession 


in preference to his relations. * other hand, 
is the principle of propinquity with this most important 
|  Düyubháza, Chap. XL, Sec. vi. LU & ZI. 
* अयतासां स्मतोनां न्यात्रमूलत्व मर्थाप तदभोग्यपात्वणदातरि qu गड़ाया- 
मश्थिप्रतेतगेयायां पिण्डदातुर्वा उदासौनस्याधिकारापत्तिः | 
Srikrishna’s Commentary on Dayabhaga Chap. XI. Sec. vi. 33. 
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qualification that no cognate exeepting a daugher’s son 
can succeed in preference to an agnate ; and even this 
qualification may be regarded not as an exception to the 
principle of propinquity, but rather as an illustration thereof 
in as muth as under the peculiar organisation of the 
ancient, Aryan family it was natural to regard an agnate 
as a nearer kinsman than a cognate, although on a mere 
computation of the degrees it might appear to be otherwise. 
The princtole of spiritual benefit is not even mentioned by 
the Mitakshara in determining the order. of succession, 
although the Viramitrodaya formulates and makes use of 
it in finding a position for the great-grandson among the 
direct the deceased on whom the 


property devolves before the wilow and the rest. can elaim 


male descendants of 


the succession. At all events, It is never brought forward 
to abrogate the superior position undoubtedly accorded by 
the an ient laweivers to the awnates in preference to the 
cognates with the single exception of a daughter's son, 
We may, therefore, sav that. tne mam distinction. between 
the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara lies in the fact that 
the 


which gives preference to an agnate in the order of suc- 


Mitakshara does not depart from the ancient rale 
cession except in the ease of a daughter's son, while the 
Davabhaga by introducing the principle of spiritual benefit 
and putting a novel interpretation npon if makes room 
fora large number of cognates aud sifts them in aud out 
among the awnates, so that many agnates who under the 
Mitakshara would have an undoubtedly superior position, 
are postponed to them. 

This preference of agnates over eov nates in the scheme 
of succession had its parallel in other systems of Juris- 
prudence. If we look to the history of the Roman law, 


we find that the law of the Twelve Tables recognised only 
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the succession of (l) Sui heredes, (2) Agnates, (3) genti- 
les; cognates had no place under this scheme, so that 
if there were no gentiles, the inheritance would lapse to 
the state rather than go to the cognates. This law 
appears all the more peculiar when we take into account 
the complication due to emancipation being regarded as 
a Cupgitin demiuntio and hence involving a severance of the 
tie of agnation, so that even emancipated sons were looked 
upon as strangers to the family and had thus no share in 
the inheritance. This resulted in such a disparity between 
the line of succession laid down by the rules of the civil 
law and the direction of the natural affection of the owner, 
that the Praetor had to intervene to remove some of the 
glaring anomalies by granting what was called Bonorum 
possessio to various Classes of relatives who could not be 
the heirs under the strict eivil. law. To this divergence 
between the law of succession and the promptings of 
natural affection, Sir Henry Maine attributes the horror 
of intestacy that prevailed among the Romans. ‘Every 
dominant sentiment,’ says he, ‘of the primitive Romans was 
entwined with the relations of the family. But what was 
the family” The law defined it one way—natural affection 
another. In the conflict between the two, the feeling we 
would analyse grew up, taking the form of an enthusiasm 
for the institution by which the dictates of affection were 
permitted to determine the fortunes of its objects 5! and 
he explains that the feeling did not die out with the 
improvements introduced by the Praetors, for, ‘every body 
conversant with the philosophy of opinion is aware that 
the sentiment by no means dies out, of necessity, with the 
passing out of the circumstance which produced it^? 


3 Maine's Ancient Law, p. 222. 
2 Maine's Ancient Law, p. 222. 
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However that may be, even in the time of Gaius the 
order of succession was (l) sui heredes, (2) agnates - and 
(3) cognates, 80 that cognates could not inherit before the 
agnates. At last Justinian by his ]l8th and ]27th Novels 
completely modelled the laws of intestate succession by 
abolishing the difference between apnates and cog ates and 
creating a new order of succession under which speaking 
broadly the descendants succeeded first, the ascendants next, 
and last of all the collaterals according to nearness of 
kinship. It will appear from the above review that the 
preference of agnates in the Mitakshara law of succession 
has nothing unusual or extraordinary in it. Indeed, as 
Sir Henry Maine observes, ‘there are few indigenous 
bodies of law belonging to the Communities of the Indo- 
European Stock, which do not exhibit peculiarities in the 
most ancient part of their structure which are clearly 
referable to agnation.'! The Mitakshara law was, however, 
free from the peculiar anomalies of the early Roman Law 
due to emancipation being regarded as a capitis deminutio 


. involving the severance of the tie of agnation. Jn this 


respect the Mitakshara law was Jess unnatural or anoma- 
lous than the early Roman law, for it) cannot. be supposed 
that the result ascribed to emancipation by what Sir Henry 
Maine calls ‘legal pedantry’ had its counterpart in the 
natural affection of the parents, for as he truly points out 
‘enfranchisement from the father’s power was a demonstra- 
tion, rather than a severance, of affection—a mark of 
grace and favour accorded to the best beloved and the most 
esteemed of children’? As for the general preference of 
agnates over cognates In the scheme of succession it seems 
that there were reasons why the seeming anomaly involved 
in this was not very keenly felt by the Mitakshara Hindus. 


१ Maine's Ancient. Law, p. 750. 
* Maine's Ancient Law, p. 222. 
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In the first place, the rule that in the case of joint un- was not 
divided property the interest of a deceased co-pereener mae i 
passes not by succession but by survivorship would in narii 
many cases prevent the question of precedence from arising 

and striking the sensibility of the persons concerned as 
something very unnatural ; in the second place, even where 

the question did arise, as in the case of a divided family, 

the close ties created by living under the peculiar organi- 

sation of the Hindu family system which was mainly agnatic 

would take away the point from the exclusion of the 

cognates by the agnatex; and lastly in the very few cases 

where a result would ensue from the operation of the 

rule of succession altogether inconsistent. with the natural 

affection of the owner of the property, the system of 


adoption would serve the very same purpose as the system 
Tr ovation 
he Bengal 
the Dayabhaga practically obliterated the distinction bet- € 5 
m | — EE explamed., 
ween divided and undivided property by maintaining a 


a conception of joint ownership which was very 


of making a testament. under the Roman law. In Bengal, 


much laxer than that of the Mitikshara; the idea that 
co-owners hold their shares in quasi-severalty which they 
can dispose of at their pleasure bespeaks a disruption of 
the close ties of the old joint family system, and this, in the 
fitness of things, had ifs concomitant: in the altered course 
of succession abandoning the almost unqualified preference 


given to agnates over cognates. Mr. Mayne, therefore, Mr. Mayne’s 
explanation 


seems to have struck the trne note when referring to the coy sidered. 


difference between the Mitikshara and the Dayabhaga, 
he observed that ‘much was of course due to the natural 
progress of Society. A race so full of commercial activity 
as the Hindus who were settled along the lower course of 
the Ganges would find their growth crampled by the 
Procustean bed of ancient traditions’! but I am not prepared 
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to go along with him when he says that ‘ Brahmanism 
was rampant among the law writers of Bengal,’ and that 
‘if was this influence which completely remodelled the law 
of inheritance in that Province by applymg tests of 
religious efficacy which were of absolutely modern intro- 
duction’! It is true that in Bengal the law of inheri- 
tance was remodelled by giving a better position toa 
certain number of cognates in the scheme of succession ; 
it is also true that this result was achieved by applying 
the doctrine of religious efficacy measured in a peculiar 
way which seems to have been an innovation ; but I do 
not think that. the formulation of the doctrine of religious 
effieaey, the peculiar interpretation put upon it, and its appli- 
eation to determine theorder of succession were at all dietated 
by the influence of Brahmanism; on the other hand, I 
agree with Babu Golapehandra Sarkar when he says that. 
*the doetrine appears to have been introdueed by the author 
of the Dayabhigha as a mere pretextfor assigning in the 
order of succession a higher possition to some dear and near 
cognates who, under the Mit&kshara, are all postponed: even 
to the most distant, agnates,—a pretext similar to that under 
which the Praetor Urbanus of Rome recognised the heri- 
table rights of the cognates’ ; otherwise there is no reason 
for supposing that the influence of Brahmanism was 
more keenly felt iu Bengal than iu the sister provinces of 
Mithila and — enares. 
the influence of Brahmanism was more powerful in Bengal 
than in Southern and Western India, it must have been 
less powerful than in Benares which he characterises as 
the very hot-bed of Brahmanism ; assuming that to be so, 
does it not follow that neither the decay nor the vigour of 
Brahmanical influence could determine a peculiar develop- 
ment of the law of succession as that which took place in 


— —— — — — 
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Bengal, but that other influences were at work which 
differentiated Bengal from the other Provinces? I am 
convinced that it was the gradual disruption of the old 


joint family system in Bengal owing to the operation of 


social and economical intluences that. diverted the natural 
affection of the people into new channels, and when this 
took place it became difficult to stick to the old scheme 
of succession which directed the devolution of property in 
& way inconsistent with it. The altered direction of the 
popular feeling, therefore, demanded that there should be 
a corresponding alteration in the law; and when Jimüta- 
vahana took the matter up, he found that there was only 
one way of doing it; he could not legislate, but had. only 
to interpret. the existing law, and the expedient lut. upon 
by him to geta number of cognates interspersed among 
the agnates in the line of suecession was to bring forward 
the doctrine of spiritual benefit on the authority of 
Manu’s text, "To three must libations of water be made 
ete.’ by putting upon it. an interpretation which would 
suit his purpose, and when the doctrine was once intro- 
duced, he could not but carry it to some thing like its 
logical cousequences, fora Hindu jurist was nothing if 
not logical. It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that a 
sister's son, for example, was introduced before a paternal 
uncle in the order of succession because the Brahmanieal in- 
flaence that prevailed in Bengal assigned to the former 
superior religious merit than to the latter, but it was be- 
cause owing to the disintegration of the old family system a 
sister’s son came to occupy a better position in the affec- 
tion of his maternal uncles than he formerly did that it 
became necessary to re-adjust the old order of succession in 
order to give him a higher place therein ; and when this 
had to be done, the doctrine of spiritual benefit was 
availed of as a means to an end, because it furnished a 
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consistent theory, had a chance of standing the test of 


criticism and controversy and was at the same time, not 
repulsive to the’ sentiments of the people. The highly 
artificial character of the arguments which Jimütavahana 
was forced to use to establish that the maternal uncle and 
other relatives connected through the mother confer spirtiual 
benefit upon the deceased owner in order to make room 
for them before the Sakalyas (or distant agnates) at once 
demonstrates that he was not so much anxious for the 
repayment of actual religious merit as for giving a better 
place in the line of succession toa class of cognates whose 
claims, for other reasons, he wanted some how to advance; 
otherwise, it would have been the easiest thing for him 
to show that agnates, although they may belong to the 
elass of sakulyas, conferred more spiritual benefit upon the 
deceased than a maternal relation could possibly do. 


The principles to which I now wish to draw your 
attention are common to both the Diyabhiinga and the 
Mitikshara Schools, although here and there there may 
be differences in detail. The first of these principles to 
which I will advert is the exclusion of females unless 
admitted by virtue of special texts. The Dayabhiga 
expressly recognises the principle on the authority of the 
text of Baudhayana, and explains that the succession of 
the widow and certain other women does not contradict this 
rule in as much as they take under special texts.' It is 
true that the Mitüksara does not in so many words lay 
down this principle, but the general outline. of the 
Mitiksara scheme of succession clearly indicates its 
recognition and the Viromitrodaya and the Smriti Chandrika 
both expressly lay down the rule in unhesitating terms. 
It appears from the authorities relied on in support of this 
position, that itis as old as the Vedas, and it is even 
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doubtful whether in ancient times jt was not even more 
stringently exclusive than we at present find it to be. 
Thus in dealing with succession to males, the Viramitrodaya 
says, “ As for the text of the Smriti, nam ely ,--—* Therefore 
women are devoid of the senses and incompetent to inherit,’ 
and for the text of Manu beased upon it, namely—-* Indeed 
the rule is that women are always devoid of the senses 
and incompetent to mhert,.—these are both to be inter- 
preted to mean to refer to those women whose might of 
inheritance has not been expressly declared. Haradatta 
also has explamed (those texts) in this very way, in his 
'ommenfary on the Institutes of Gautama called Mitak- 
shara. But some (Comimentators) say that the term 
incompetent to inherit? implies censure only, by reason of 
its association with the term ‘devoid of the senses’. This 
is not tenable, because it cannot but be admitted that the 
portion, namely, ‘Incompetent to inherit? is prohibitory 
and not condeimnatorv,"! and in another passage dealing 
with succession to Stridhana property be reiterates the 
same opinion and says: ‘But the daughter-in-law and 
others (of the same sex) are entitled to food and raiment 
only ; for the nearness as a Sapinda is of no force when it 
is opposed by express texts.’ Since a text of the Sruti 
declares,—-“ Therefore women are devoid. of the senses 
and incompetent to inherit^,—and a text. of Manu, founded 
upon it, says— Indeed the rule is that, devoid of the 
senses, and incompetent to inherit, women are useless’-— 
the e.nelusion arrived at by the author of Smriti Candrikà 
Haradatta, and other Southern Commentators, as well as 
by all the Oriental commentators such as JimutavAhana, is 
that those women only are entitled to inherit whose right 
of succession has been expressly mentioned in such texts as 

‘The wife and the daughters also etc.’ but that others are 
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certainly excluded from taking heritages by the texts of 
the Sruti and of Manu! This makes it perfectly clear 
that the principle of the exclusion of females was recog- 
uised on all hands, and had been so recognised from a 
very ancient. time. It was indeed a corollary from the 
position of a female in the organisation of the ancient 
Aryan Society ; there her position was one of. life long 
dependence. So Manu says:— The father protects a 
woman in her childhood, the husband during her youth, 
the son in old age; a woman has no right to indepen- 
dence ; that being her position, it was quite natural that she 
could not take the inheritance, and the few cases in which 
she was Called to do so seem to have been subsequent 
concessions made for special reasons in favour of a few 
very near relations such as wife, daughter, mother and 
the like. T do not here propose to enter into a diseussion 
as to how the right of each of these female relatives grew 


up, as the pomt has been elaborately discussed by Mr. 


Mayne in Chapter XVII of his valuable work on Hindu 


Law, but. [may point out in passing as it may be Interes- 
ting to you that. even the right of the widow to mherit 
her deceased husband's property was not for a long tune 
clearly recognised. and that the celebrated dramma 
Abhijnina Sakuntalam of Kālidāsa contains an indication 
of this where the king, being reported that a certain 
merchant was dead without any issue so that his estate 
should escheat to tae Crown, directs an enquiry as to 
whether any of his widows was eneiente, an enquiry which 
would have been unnecessary if a widow could take the 
property in her own right.” 
The Vyavahira Mayukha which is recognised as an 

authority in Bombay admits the claim ofa sister, and gives 

! Viramitrodaya Chap. V, Pt. II, 75. 

* Abhijnana Sakuntulam, Act VI. 
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her a very high position in the line of succession, viz., after 
the grand-mother and before the yvrand-father. This it 
does ou the ground that she is a gotraja being born 
in the family of the propositus, although she may 
be transferred to another gotra by marriage, and as 
such entitled to inherit in order of propinquity. The 
way in which the Bombay High Court has admitted 
other females into the line of succession does not seem to 
me to he based on any intelligible principle but must be 
restel on special custom and the analogy of the reason- 
ing employed by the Mayukha in admitting the sisters 
right. The Madras High Court, also while professing to 
follow the Mitakshara has admitted the elaim of a number 
of females to inherit as bandhus, but this position is hardly 
justified by the Mitakshara and clearly contrary to Smriti 
Chandrika which is au undoubted authority of the southern 
schoot ; these decisions, therefore, exhibit a clear departure 
from the law as originally lud down by the sages and 
interpreted by the authoritative commentators. 

The eonelusiou, therefore, at which we arrive is that, 
both the Dayabhiga and the Mitaksara recognise the 
prineiple of the exclusion of females from inheritance 
unless admitted by special texts with this diference that 
in the case of. the property of an undivided co-pareener no 
question of succession ean properly arise under the Mita- 
the rule of 
suvivorship and. hence women who ean only take by way 
of suecession the under the 
Divabhaea Law which makes no distinction between the 
properties of divided and undivided co-parceners for the 


ksara Law bv reason of the operation of 


eanno( elann same, while 


purposes of inheritance, women inherit both kinds. of 
property in exactly the same way, a difference which as | 
have already sought. to explain, is connected with a corres- 
ponding difference in the conception of co-ownership, the 
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result, perhaps of a disintegration of the aneient joint 
family system in Bengal owing to the operation of social 
and economic causes to which I need not here advert. 
Exelussion. from inheritance :— Under the Hindu Law 
there are several grounds for exclussion from | inheritance, 
and they may be broadly divided into three classes : (I) 
Physical disease or deformity of a certain. type, (2) Mental 
incapacity, and (3) Moral or religious disqualification. 
Under the first division may be mentioned, congenital 
blindness and deafness, dumbness, lameness, impotency, 
leprosy and other incurable virulent. diseases ; insanity 
and idiocy are causes of exelusion coming under the second 
division of mental incapacity ; commission of a vice lead- 
ing to excommunication, being born of a father who has 
been so excommunicated, assumption of the order of ascetics 
and unchastity in the case of a widow are moral and 
religious disqualifieations which exclude a person from 
inheritance, As regards physical deformity the text of 
Manu clearly shows that blindness and deafness must be 
congenital to be a har to inheritance, aud that being so it 
is difficult to see why the same condition should not be 
attached to other physical deformities such as dumbness 
and lameness. As regards moral or religious disqualifiea- 
tions they are sometimes expiable, and when so expiated 
cannot. be a ground for disinherison. The disqualification, 
however, is in any ease personal, so that the son of a dis- 
qualified person may inherit the property although the 
father cannot, and moreover, the persons so excluded from 
inheritance become entitled to maintenance except when 
the exclusion is due to the commission of a sin leading to 
excommunication, or to being born of a father so execm- 
munieated. Having thus indicated the causes of exclusion 
from inheritance the next question is what is the point of 
time at which the cause must exist in order that the effect 
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wmay follow. As regards the Dayabhaga, there can be no 
difficulty for succession opens out, according to it, on the 
extinetion of the ownership of the previous owner and that 
is the moment at which the disability must exist in order 
to shut out a person otherwise entitled to inheritance. 


The Mitakshara, however, lays down that it is the exis- 
tence of the disqualification at the moment of the division 
of the property that excludes a person from getting his 
share, but one already separated from his co-heirs is not 
deprived of his allotments by the subsequent acerual of 
any disqualifying defect and what is more, it goes on to 
say that the removal of the defect, even after the partition, 
will entitle the person so freed from the disqualifying 
cause to have the partition re-opened and wet his share in 
the property.! It does not seem that according to the 
Dayabhaga the devolution of inheritance can be disturbed 
by reason of the subsequent removal of the disqualifying 
defect, for in the absence of express authority an inheritance 


must remain where it has fallen. 


This brings us to the consideration of two principles 
which have often been pronounced to be principles of 
Hindu Law, viz, (D) that succession ean never remain in 
abeyance and (2) that an estate once vested cannot be 
divested. 

As regards the principle that suecession can never 
remain in abeyance, it is not a principle founded upon any 
special text, but is a logical deduction from the coueeption 
of According to the Hindu Law title by 
succession arises without any reference to the volition of 


suceession. 


any individual bv the operation of a rule of law, and 
since this rule comes into operation at once on the extine- 
tion. of the previous ownership, it follows that there cannot 
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be any interval between the extinction of the interest of. 
the predecessor and the accrual of the interest of the 
successor, for, were it otherwise, then during the 
interval the property would be redueed to the condition of 
a res nullius, In this respect, therefore, it differs from 
the Roman Law according to which acceptance of the 
inheritance by the heir, except in the ease of a suns heres 
who was on that account called heres ueccssaríus, was a 
condition of the estate being vested in him ; the result of 
this was, as Sir William Markby points out, that ‘there 
was a space of time, very often a considerable one, during 
whieh, whatever the theory might be the interitanee did 
in fact belong to no one. This difficulty was partly got 
over by the doctrine of ‘relation back’ as it is called, that 
is to say, the heir, though he was not really heir before he 
acvepted, yet, when he accepted, was treated exactly as if 
he had succeeded immediately on the death of the owner. 
Still the difficulty remained, that in the interval the 
inheritance was vacant, which might give rise to practical 
inconveniences which no fiction could remedy." ! 

As regards the other principle that an estate once 
vested cannot, be divested, Ido not see why it should be 
When 


an estate once vests In a person, it must follow from the 


regarded as a special principle of the Hindu Law. 


universal principle of reason that there cannot be an effect 
without a that it cannot be divested unless : 
sufficient ground for it, supervene, and it may be observed 
that. under the Hindu Law there are oeeastons on which 
an estate once vested is actually divested, although, it 
must be admitted, that such occasions are exceptional in 


cats, 


their character. 


Thus the birth of a posthumous son, the adoption of 
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a son by a widow alter the death of her husband, and the 
removal of disqualification of an heir even alter the 
distribution of property under the Mitakshara Law 
furnish instances where property once vested in one person 
is divested and passes to another. Of course, when no 
such ground exists the property must remain where it. 
lies, simply because there is nothing to remove it, so that 
the high-sounding proposition that ‘an estate once vested 
cannot be divested’ really amounts to nothing more than 
this, that a person who acquires an ownership remains 
owner until for some suflicient reason he ceases to be an 
owner. 


The lecture has already become too long, and here I 
close it with the hope that although the details of the 
subject ean only be gathered from text-hooks specially 
dealing with the same, the prineiples explained above will 
place them in their true hght and afferd a rational basis 
for taking a connected view of the whele. 
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THE Law or PLEDGE. 


In the last foug lectures I have dealt with ownership 
and the various modes of its aequisition whether original 
oe asa, 77 derivative. In the present lecture I propose to discuss 
security for the Hindu Law of Pledge. The Hindu lawyers deal with 
the re-pay- " ; à à : 
ment ofa this subject in connection with recovery of debt, for a 
cane giving of pledge, according to ‘hem, is a form of. 
furnishing security for the repayment of debt, or, in 
— other words, it is a mode of ensuring the confidence of the 
iar creditor. So Narada says, ‘surety and pledge, these are the 
creditor. two sources of ensuring the confidence of the creditor.’! 
Pledge Among the two I propose to deal with the law of pledge 
— at this place, because the giving of a pledge involves, as 
you will find, the transfer of an interest in property in 
favour of the creditor which under certain circumstances 
matures into full ownership, and thus crestes a real right 
as distinguished from a right corresponding to a mere 
personal obligation, so that in logical order of sequence the 
discussion of this subject should come immediatly after the 
discussion of the transfer of full ownership with which I 
was busy so long 
The ordinary Sanskrit equivalent of the word pledge is 
Pledge(wnfw) etfs which is thus defined in the Mitakshara : “Whatever 
ee is placed under the control of the creditor by the debtor 
Division of 88. 2 Security for the thing lent to bim is called, 


pledges. © an adhi.”? Jf may be of various kinds : So 
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Narada first divides it into two classes viz., (i) that 
redeemable within a definite time and (ii) that given for 
an indefinite period until the repayment of the debt, and 
these two classes are again divided into two, in as much 
as they may be either for custody or for use.! Brihaspati 
gives a somewhat different classification; he hegins by 
saying that a pledge is of four kinds, and then goes on to 
specify án ‘eight-fold division viz, (l) movable, (2) im- 


movable, (8) for custody, (4) for use, .(5) discretionary | 


(i. e. without a time limit) (6) with a fixed time limit, 
(7) evidenced by a document, and (8) evidenced merely 
by witnesses.? This apparent inconsistency is reconciled 
by Smriti Chandrika by saying that although the divisions 
actually enumerated are eight yet the principal divisions 
are faur as enumerated in the text of Narada, in as much as 
they are productive of important consequences, while the 
remainder of the classification, be mg of minor importance, 
may safely be ignored ; on the other hand, the Kritya- 
Kalpataru makes a very ingenious suggestion which, to 
my mind, affords a more acceptable solution of the puzzle: 
it says, that although the divisions enumerated are eight 
in number, yet the classification is really four-fold since 
the principles of classification are four viz, (l) nature of 
the properfy pledged, (2) form of the pledge, (3) time 
relation and (4) nature of the evidence by which the 
pledge is supported (wu प्रकार काल प्रमाणेश्रतुविधलमभ्‌ ). 
According to the nature of the property a pledge 
is either movable or immovable; aecording to the form 
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itis either for custody or for use; according to time- 
relation it is either with or without .& time-limit ; and 
according to the nature of the evidence it is either suppor- 
ted by a document or merely by witnesses. The way in 
which the differences indieated by these divisions affect the 
incidents of the pledge will be pointed out later on. 

It will be seen from the classification given above that 
although a pledge is distinguished into a pledge for eustody 
and a pledge for use, there is no suggestion of a third class, 
viz, a pledge which is not accompanied by possession. 
This raises the question whether under the Hindu Law 
there could be a pledge without the accompaniment of 
delivery of possession, or, in other words whether the very 
nature of the transaction did not involve the transfer of 
possession from the pledgor to the pledgee as an element in 
its constitution. The question was raised before the late 
Supreme Court of Caleutta in the case of Shibachandra 
Ghosh v. Russickchandra Neoghy! and the majority of 
the court held that whatever might have been the case 
in early times, the later Hindu Law recognised the validity 
of a pledge although unaccompanied by possession, and 
they relied in support of this conclusion upon some of the 
texte of Hindu Law as well as upon the general usage of the 
country. Mr. Justice Grant, however, was of a different 
opinion, and held that delivery of possession was necessary 
to the validity of a pledge in Hindu Law and that this was 
also in conformity with the general principles of natural 
law. The argument of Mr. Justice Grant, in so far as it is 
based upon a consideration of the so-called law of nature, 
is somewhat difficult to follow, for, as Dr. Ghosh points 
out, “if it were not for the peculiar views about the law 
of nature so widely prevalent at the time, Mr. Justice 
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Grant could hardly have failed to perceive that the Hindu 


Law might have been developed in course of time in the 
same manner asthe Roman Law was developed by the 
introduction of hypotheeation". 

. The element of truth which it probably contains, 
although expressed in a somewhat obscure language, is 
that having regard to the purpose for which a pledge was 
required, viz., ensuring the confidence of the creditor, it was 
not likely that a pledge unaccompanied by possession 
would, in the early stages of society, meet that end so 
that in the order of evolution, the recognition of hypothe- 
cation is a later juridical phenomenon than the prevalence 
of pledges accompanied by possession 


But, then, just as in the later Roman Law, the altered 
conditions of the time led to the recognition of hypotheca- 
tion unaccompanied by possession as a valid transaction, 
o it is not at all unlikely in the nature of things, that a 
similar transition should also take place in the later Hindu 
Law; on the other hand, if the growth of hypothecation was 
a. natural growth det:rmined by circumstances which 
might appear anywhere, it would be only reasonable to 
expect that its recognition would not be confined to a 
particular system of laws, but find a place in other 
systems as well. Prima facte, therefore, we cannot attach 
much importance to this sort of a priore speculation, and the 
real question is whether upon the evidence available to us 
we can say that the Hindu Law did recognise the validity 
of a pledge unaecompained by possession. On giving the 
matter my best consideration I have come to the conclusion 
that our Dharma Sastras do not contain much evidence of 
the prevalence of a hypothecation ; on the other hand the 
scheme of the.law bearing upon the subject and the rights 
and obligations arising under it all go to show that a pledge 
involved the placing of a property of the debtor under the 
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control of the creditor as a security for the payment of the 
debt. In support of this position, I may begin by referring 
to the definition of 'adhi?^ which I have already placed 
before you, for it shows that the term denotes a thing 
placed under the control of the creditor in order to ensure 
his confidence, and indeed the etymology of the word 
(आधीयते xafa: ), supports this definition; in the second 
place the division of a pledge into two classes, e.g., गोग्य 
( for custody ) and भोग्य ( for use ) suggests the same con- 
clusion, for the recognition of hypothecation will require 
the admission of a third class of pledge which is neither for . 
custody गोप्य nor for use भोग्य; in the third place the 
various rights and obligations of the pledgor and pledgee 
to whieh I will presently advert contemplate the pledgor 
parting with his possession at the time of creating the 
pledge. It seems to me that it is but natural that this 
should be so, for what is hypothecation but an agreement 
on the part of the debtor to hold his property as a seeurity 
for the fulfilment of his engagement to repay the loan, 
and could it under ordinary circumstances be sufficient to 
ensure the confidence of the creditor? It is practically one 
promise (viz., to hold the property as a security) on the top 
of another (viz., to repay the loan) and if it could be relied 
on, why not the bare promise to repay ? It may be said 
that a hypothecation creates a qualified right in the proper- 
ty hypothecated in as much as it gives you a right to sell 
the property under certain circumstances; that is quite 
true, but it must be remembered that the right can only 
be exercised if the debtor retains the property, for, if he 
sells it off to a Zona fide purchaser, the situation will be 
this, that if you allow the hypothecation to prevail, the 
honest purchaser. is defrauded and deprived of his property 
without any fault of his own; while if you do not, the hypo- 
thecation practically loses the whole of its value. These 
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disadvantages of hypothecation are so palpable that I àm 
not quite sure that a Hindu creditor would not have reposed 
more confidence in a solemn promise exacted from the 
| debtor, such as is involved in what is called a pledge of reli-. 
gious merit «fa वन्ध according to one of its interpre- 
tations, whereby the debtor, for instance, says to his 
ereditor “until I repay the loan I will not bathe in the 
Ganges" or “the benefit of my ablution in the Ganges 
shall accrue to you,” than in a security like this, and to 
this stage of feeling a-e to be attributed the text of Yajna- 
valkya, *By the acceptance of a pledge is its validity main- 
tained”! and the text of Narada attributed by Jagannatha 
to Vyasa, “Pledges are declared to be of two sorts, immove- 
able and moveable, and both are valid when there is aetual 
enjoyment, and not otherwise"?. All these considerations, 
therefore, combine to show that in the early Hindu Law 
a pledge without the accompaniment of delivery of posses- 
sion was not usually recognised. Let us now consider the 
evidence which has been supposed to indieate the 
existence and recognition of a hypothecation under the 
Hindu Law. In his work on the Law of Mortgage, Dr. 
Ghosh quotes a passage frem the Mitekshara in support 
of the position that in the mature Hindu Law the rule 
. requiring tradition had fallen into disuse, and that n real 
night, whether by mortgage or sale, could be created by a 
mere expression of the intention of the parties. The 
. passage cited is one to which I have already had occasion 
to draw your attention in another connection. It is this: 
“The acceptance of gold, cloths, ete. being completed by 
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the ceremony of bestowing ‘water, and falling. therefore 


under either of the means, may be designated as a three- 
fold acceptance; but in the case of land as there can be 
no corporeal acceptance without enjoyment of the produce, 
it must be accompanied by some little possession; other- 
wise the gift, sale, or other transfer is not complete. A 
title, therefore, without corporeal acceptance, consisting of 
the enjoyment of the produce, is weaker than a title 
accompanied by it or with such corporeal acceptance. But 
such is the case only, when of these: two the priority is 
undistinguishable, but when it is ascertained which is 
first in point of time and which is posterior, then the 
simple prior title affords the stronger evidence.”! f am 
afraid that this passage does not support the conclusion for 
which it is sought to be used. It is true that it shows 
that tradition is not necessary to complete a transfer of 
property, but that it is of importance only when a question 
of relative superiority arises between two transactions 
where priority in time cannot be ascertained and it does 
not affect the other question whether from the very nature 
of a pledge delivery of possession by the debtor to the 
creditor is not one of its constituent elements. The fact 
is that, the above observations were made by Vijnaneswara 
in connection with the question of acceptance ; acceptance, 
he says, may take either of three forms ; it may be mental, 
verbal or corporeal, and in order that the acceptance of a 
transfer may be complete it is not absolutely necessary 
that it should take the corporeal form; although, in so far 
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! Ghoshe on Mortgage, p. 46. The first part of the translation is 
somewhat inaccurate; it should run thus: Since in the case of gold 
cloths. etc., it it possible to take hold of the thing immediately after 
the ceremony of hestowing water, acceptance in all the three forms 
(i.e, mental verbal and corporeal) completely takes place ; but in the 
case of. land &९ | 
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as ‘corporeal acceptance, which involves an assumption. of 
possession, and in the ease of land, some enjoyment of 
usufiuct, is more tangible and easily demonstrable, it 
determines the relative superiority between two transfers 
where priority in point of time cannot be clearly ascer- 
tained. It therefore follows that in so far as assumption 
of possession may be regarded as à part of acceptance, it 
is not really indispensable; but it does not follow that 
delivery of possession ean be dispensed with even when 
the very nature of the transaction involves it as one of 
its constituent elements. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
the above observations were made by Vijnaneswara in 
connection with a transfer of ownership such as a gift or 
a sale, and not in relation to a pledge, and that so far as 
this latter transaction is concerned, the question whether 
it does not involve delivery of possession by the debtor to 
the creditor as one of its constituent elements is not at 
all affected by it. To put the same matter in another 
form: suppose a debtor offers a pledge and the creditor 
accepts it; the contract is complete without any delivery 
of possession, since acceptance is not necessarily corporeal, 
but the question remains whether the creditor is not 
entitled to demand possession : if a pledge involve delivery 
of possession as one of its constituent elements, he is; but 
if it do not, the pledge is a mere hypothecation of the 
Roman Law, aud he is not. The question whether the 
Hindu Law recognised a trausaetion of the latter kind does 
not find any solution from the passage quoted above, nor 
is there any other passage in the Mitakshara to show that 


it did. There is a text attributed by Jágannatha to Brihas- 


pati which is sometimes cited in support of the recognition 


of a pledge without possession. It runs thus: “Of him. 


who does not enjoy a pledge, nor possess it, nor claim it on 
evidence, the written contract for that pledge is nugatory, 
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like a bond when the debtor and witnessess have deceased.” . 
This seems to me to lay down a rule.of evidence, and is. 
besides of such a doubtful import that it does n»t lead to 
a definite conclusion as to whether there could be a pledge 
without possession. It mnst also be remembered that 
Brihaspati divides a pledge with reference to its form into 
two classes, viz., pledge for custody and pledge for use, and, ` 
that being so, it becomes difficult to infer that in the text 
quoted above he recognises à third class of pledge which 
is neither for custody nor for use. Referring to the use 
of the word bandhaka to designate a pledge, Dr. Ghosh: 
suggests that “change from adhi to bandhaka marks the 
progress from a pledge with possession to a pledge not 
followed by delivery or in other words to hypothecation." 
This suggestion is based by him upon the etymology of 
the two words for he says that while the word ad? signi- 
fies bailment, dandhaka, the word now in familiar use. 
among the Hindus, like lien in the English law, imports 
merely a tie or nexus.! There may be a good deal in this 
suggestion, but, with all deference, I am bound to point 
out that an argument upon the etymology of a Sanskrit 
word is seldom conclusive, for it is often quite. 
possible for a Sanskritist to give it a different turn. - Thus 
with reference to the etymology of the word bandhaku 
Jagannatha says: ‘bandha?’ is derived in the passive form, ' 
“that which is bound or pledged (& dhyale)”. A male 
slave. or the like, being bound or confined is then unable 
to perform service for his master; a horse also being bound 
or tied, is then unfit for his owner's use. By acceptation, 
the sense of the word ‘bandha’ is a thing remaining in 
the creditor’s possession by an agreement on the part of . 
the debtor in this form, ‘this chattel shall remain in 





2 Ghosh on Mortgage, p. 42. 
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thy possession go long as I do not repay the money’: 
Accordingly it is said by eminent logicians that ‘the 
meaning of words is apprehended by grammar, by 
analogy, by dictionaries, by original instruction, and by 
practice or aeceptation'.! It is plain that if this interpre- 


tation be accepted, the etymology of the word bandha 


instead of supporting Dr. Ghose’s theory really goes 
against it. It must also be remembered that Brihaspati 
begins his discussion of the law of pledge by saying that 
“an ãdni is also called a deadha and it is of four different 
kinds”? and in many texts of Hindu Law the two words 
are used as synonymous. I am, however, disposed to 
think, on other grounds, that the suggestion that “the 


change from adAz to bandhaka marks the progress from a 


pledge with possession to a pledge not followed by delivery 


or in other words to hypothecation” is not without 


foundation, and what is more, it also helps us to mark out 
the several stages in the transition from the former to the 
latter, and this Ishall presently try to show. In doing 
this I shall first place before you indisputable evidence 


to show that a pledge without possession was recognised. 


by the later Hindu Law, and I shall then try to explain 
the causes which determine} its recognition and reconstruct 
the several stages through which the transition, in all 
probability, came about. There is a text of Kétyayana 
whieh dealing with the priority between two pledges says, 
“Tf a pledge, a sale, ora gift of the same thing be made 
before witnesses to one man, and by a written instrument 
‘to another, the writing shall prevail, because one 
transaction only can be maintained”. Commenting 
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Jagenn&the's upon this Jagannütha observes that “ Halayudha says if 
RU AE there be no occupancy but a writing exists duly attested 
and so forth, the writing shall prevail because it is the 
best evidence of a transaction; it shall establish the 
mortgage. It is hereby intimated that if there.be written 
and verbal contracts, a mortgage is not of course invalid 
Hie — for want of occupancy.” ! Now Halüyudha, as you are 
to show that perbaps aware, was the chief judge in the reign of 
a Lakshmana Sen, one of the Sen Kings of Bengal, and 
in Bengal his opinion may be regarded as quite conclusive regarding 
A passage ‘the prevalence of hypothecation at least in Bengal? A 
pU few centuries after this, Raghunandan, who is known as 
— the Smarta Bhattacharyya in Bengal and whose work 
conclusion. known as Ashtavinsati-tativa at present regulates the 
ceremonial law of that Province, writes in his Dayatattva: 
“Thus also if the pledge be not redeemed by reason of 
death or the like of the seller or donor, it may be 
redeemed by the buyer or donee, because a right equal to 
that of the former owner has been generated by the sale 
or gift. In such a case if a dispute arise as to the source 
of the right, then the buyer or other donee “( who is 
admitted as such) is required to prove his possession, and 
not the commencement of his title.”® This passage 
among other things clearly shows that acccording to 
Raghunandana there could be a pledge without possession 


and that such a pledge was prevalent in his days. We 


Halayndha’s 
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* Halayudha thus described the successive offices held by bim under 
Lakshmana Sen in his Brahmana Sarvasva :— 
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a Dayatattva translated by Babu Gólapchandra Sarkar, p. 82. - 
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may, therefore, safely conclude that the system of hypothe- 
eating: property without delivering possession of it to 
the creditor was prevalent in Bengal at least from the 
time of the Sen kings, and it seems to me that there are 
reasons why such a form of mortgage should find a readier 
acceptance in Bengal than anywhere else. A pledge, as 
you have seen, may either be movable or immovable; 
now, in the case of movable property the transfer of 
possession from the debtor to the creditor may not cause 
much inconvenience, but in the case of immovable proper- 
ty it may often prove to be a source of inconvenience to 
both the parties ; for the creditor, on the one hand, may 
often be unwilling to undertake the trouble of cultivating 
or making other profitable use of the land, and the debtor 
also may, on the other hand, be diffident regarding the 
honesty or capacity of the creditor; it is, therefore, quite 
natural that in a province where pledges of immovable 
property frequently take place, the people should, sooner 
or later, bit upon the expedient of introducing a system 
of mortgage which would not require the debtor to part 
with possession of the property; now, as l have already 
explained in another place, transfers of immovable property 
were likely to be more frequent in Bengal than anywhere 
else where the Mitükshara law with its peculiar res- 
traints on alienation especially of immovable property 
prevailed, and the necessity for raising a loan and that 
speedily, would also be more frequent there by reason of 
the commercial activity of the people who settled along 
the lower course of the Ganges ; it is, therefore quite 
natural that these circumstances should combine to produce 
a modification of the original law under which a pledge 
necessarily involved delivery of possession of the property 
pledged by the debtor to the creditor. I must not, how- 
ever, be understood to say that hypothecation was unknown 
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on the other hand there is 


as authoritative in other provinces: thus in 
Vyavahara Mayükha Nilakantha referring to a text of 


- Brihaspati in which the two words adh: and bandha are 
-used together so as to signify that different meanings 
-must be attached to them says that the word andha may 


be taken to mean an agreement of this form, viz, “I 
shall not make a gift, sale, pledge, or other disposition of 
this house or field, or other property until the debt I owe 
you is cleared off ;”' and this is an explanation which 


-clearly marks off a hypothecation from a pledge accom- 
. pained by possession, and supports the suggestion of Dr. 
. Ghose that the word Žaudhaka as distinguished from adhi 


was taken hold of to introduce a new kind of mortgage 
which gradually did away with the requirements of deli- 
very of possession without which there could be no pledge 


. under the older law. . 


Having thus shown that the later Hindu Law discloses 
the recognition of a form of mortgage which did not 
involve transfer of possession, I shall now attempt to trace 
the successive stages which led to this transition. I have 
stated that the word dandiaka has in many texts been used 
in the same way as ७7 to denote a pledge with the 
accompaniment of delivery of possession so that the two 
words may be taken as synonymous expressions; there is, 
however, & text of Brihaspati in which distinetion seems to 
have been drawn between them in so far as it says that “a 
ereditor should give a loan either attested by a document or 
in the presence of witnesses after obtaining an adhe or a 
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bandhaka of adequate value or a reliable surety.” ! Here 


tbe .use. of the two words ãdhi and dandha conjunctively 
‘suggests that they are employed in different senses, and 
the Viramitrodaya in explaining this quotes a text of 
Narada which says that the word bandha signifies a property 
placed in the hands of a friend for the confidence of the 
ereditor.? Now, it seems to me that this marks off the first 
stage in the transition from a pledge with delivery of 
‘possession to the creditor to a hypothecation in which the 
debtor retains the possession of the property for, here, al- 
though the debtor parts with his possession, it is not the 
ereditor but somebody else in whose hands the property is 
placed in order that he may produce it in case the debtor 
-cannot fulfil his engagement to pay off the debt. The next 
stage in the transition is reached when the third party 
who played the part of a stake-holder, so to say, is trans- 
formed into a surety for the production of the pledge when 
the creditor becomes entitled to demand its production. 
That this transformation did actually take place appears 
from the fact that while Yajnavalkya describes three 
classes of sureties, viz., for appearance, for trust, and for 
payment,? other lawgivers have noticed a distinct class of 
surety, viz., a surety for the production of the pledge who is 
sometimes described as a surety for the production of the 
debtor's property ( wefegzende प्रतिभू ) and sometimes, more 
precisely, as a surety for the production of the pledge taken 
( aga वन्धोषस्थान प्रतिभू) e Ishall deal with these classifica- 
tions more fully in a future lecture, but I simply 


‘mention . them here to show that when a: 
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pledge was allowed to be placed in the. possession of a 
third person instead of the creditor nothing was more 
natural than that that person should gradually be permitted 
to exercise his discretion to keep it in the possession of the 
debtor provided he took upon himself the. responsibility 
and risk of standing a surety for its production at the 
proper time and this was what aetually took place in the 
Hindu Law. When we have reached this stage, it is not 
at all difficult to conceive that there should be a further 
relaxation and that ultimately the debtor should be allowed 
to retain the pledge in his possession on his own under- 
taking not to alienate it in any way without being required 
to procure a surety to ensure the production of the pledge 
in case he failed to discharge his debt in proper time; 
when we arrive at this stage we get what is called hypo- 
thecation, and I have already shown that the later Hindu 
Law furnishes ample evidence of its recognition. 


The above account of the way in which the necessity 
of making over the property pledged to the creditor was 
gradually shaken off furnishes a curious instance of the 
manner in which old order slowly changes yielding place 
to the new without abruptness and without any seeming 
compulsion, but moved and guided along the line of least 
resistance by the impetus supplied by the altered conditions 
of the society and the exigencies created thereby, and it 
is only one among numerous instances of gradual modifica- 
tions introduced into the Hindu Law: in response to the 
demands of time and the growing necessities of the 
society. I therefore, venture to affirm that the critic who 
pretends to see nothing in the Hindu Law but a stagnant 
mass of archaic rules knows not what he says, and shows 
that he himself has got a stagnant mind. 

Having thus explained to you the. nature of a pledge 
under the Hindu Law, I shall now shortly discuss the 
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rights and obligations arising from the transaction. You 
will remember that a pledge may either be for a definite period 
or without any period previously fixed, and it may again 
be either for custody or for use. 
pledge vary according to its nature with reference to 
these distinctions. 
upon the definite understanding that it must be redeemed 
within a definite time, the pledgor loses his right to 
redeem if he fails to carry out his undertaking, and in 
this respect it does not make any difference whether the 
pledge was one for mere custody or for use. Where, 
however, no such period is fixed by contract, there if the 
pledge be merely for custody so that the pledgee cannot 
get anything out of it in satisfaction of his debt, the 
pledgor loses his right to redeem when the amount of 
interest accruing due reaches its extreme limit allowable 
under the Hindu Law, which usually happens when the 
debt doubles itself ; for the Hindu Law does not ordinarily 
allow accummulation of interest exceeding the principal. 
The principle underlying this seems to be that a creditor 
should not be compelled to stay his hands when the debt 
ceases to carry interest while the pledge being merely for 
custody does not bring any satisfaction. In either case, 
however, the law allows a period of grace which usually 
extends to two weeks, so that the debtor can get his 
property released by paying off the debt within that time, 
although he has failed to pay off the debt within the 
period fixed by the contract, or allowed the interest to 
accummulate up to the maximum limit.‘ On the other 


hand, where the pledge is for use and no period is fixed by 
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— contract upon the expiry | of which the pledge shall he: 
distinction forfeited, there no -forfeitme can take place, and the - 
sides fee pledgor is free to redeem and get back the property at any: 

| time he likes.! Then, again, there is a further distinction . 
The usufract to be observed in regard to a pledge for use, for the. 


pe as in pledgee may be let into possession either. on the under- 
lieu of standing that the usufruct shall ‘be enjoyed in lieu of 


interest; PE T i ढं ; 
or it may go ‘interest, or on the understanding that besides the interest: 


nal m the principal also shall be satisfied out of the usufruet. 
well. In the former case where the usufruet is enjoyed in lieu of: 
un d interest, it will be the duty of the pledgor to pay off the 
inthe former principal either within the time limited by the contract, if 
— there be any, or at any time he chooses, if there be no 
No forfeiture fixed time limit, in order to get back the property in his. 
in the letter possession. In the latter case where the principal also is 
to be satisfied out of the usufruet it follows from the 
very nature of the contract that there cannot be any 
forfeiture, and the pledgor shall get back his property on 
the expiry of the term fixed bv the contract, if there he . 
any, or on the principal with interest: bei ng satisfied out of 
ipea the usufruct, if there be none. This latter class of 
this latter usufructuary mortgage in which the debt is liquidated from 


med the usufrnet was popularly known as च्षयाि or a pledge 
afa that exhausts the debt, and, as Dr. Ghose points out, if. 
— resembled in many points the vévwm vadinm of the old. 
the vn English law. The Mitakshara, however, lays down क. 


ofthe old special rule on the authority of a text of Brihaspati that. 
English Law. t in such a case after the pledgee has been let into 


ene possession of the property, it unexpectedly acquires an 
deterioration additional value or deteriorates from its previous condition. 
, of the pledge: i 

ita effect. - | 
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then the increase or the decrease in the usufruct shall, in 
the absence of a contract to the contrary, be taken intó 
account in estimating the amount payable to redeem the 
property, so that the debtor shall have to pay less than the 
prineipal in. the one case and more than the principal in 
the other. Those, then, being the conditions for 
foreclosure, it follows that the pledgor is entitled to get 
back his property on the satisfaction of the, amount 
payable by him at any time before the foreclosure becomes 
absolute on the expiry of the period of grace allowed by 
the law, and it is laid down that if the pledgee refuse to 
release the property in such a case he shall be liable to 
_punishment as if he were a thief. There is, however, one 
exception to this rule, viz., that where a usufructuary 
mortgage is given upon the definite understanding that 
it will be redeemed at a particular time there it cannot be 
redeemed before the close of the term even if the 
‘debtor wishes to get back the property on paying the 
amount due to the creditor without waiting till the end 
of the term unless the creditor agrees to forego his strict 
rights to retain the property in his possession for the full 
period originally agreed upon. It, thus, appears that the 
Hindu Law, while protecting with care the rights of the 
. mortgagor to get back his property at the proper time, 
eannot be accused of showing an undue indulgence to him 
so as to.enable him. to get out of the terms of the contract 
. into which he entered with open eyes 


Those, then, being the conditions of foreclosure under 
the Hindu Law, it remains to be considered whether under 
that law, the creditor, could under any circumstances sell 
the property pledged in order to obtain satisfaction of his 
debt. It appears that under the Hindu Law, the right. of 
sale was given to the pledgee as an exception to the right 

of foreclosure, that is to say, where, except in the case of 
25 | 
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a usufruetuary mortgage without a fixed time limit which 


is incompatible with both a foreclosure and a sale, the 
creditor would otherwise be entitled to foreclose the 
mortgage, it would be open to him to sell the property 
mortgaged, if he were prevented from exercising the right 
of foreclosure by reason of a contract to that effect or 
some rule of law prohibiting a foreclosure and entitling the 
creditor to his money. There are two special kinds of 
pledges in which the law lays down that there can be no 
foreclosure and the creditor must take his money including 


such interest as he is entitled to. Those pledges are 


known as चरित्र बन्धक (pledges of good faith or according 
to another interpretation, pledges of religious merit) and 
सत्यहारळत (pledges of solemn promise). A pledge is said 
to bea pledge of good faith when there is a great 
difference between the value of the pledge and the money 
borrowed whether it be in favour of the creditor or in 
favour of the debtor, since such a pledge must be taken 
to have been given or taken in reliance upon the good 
faith of the creditor in the one case and of the debtor 
in the other. In a case of this description there will be 
no foreclosure, but the creditor will be entitled to sell the 
property pledged to recover his money at the proper time. 
The expression fca aaa may also mean a pledge of 
religious merit whereby the debtor stipulates that he shall 
not perform a particular act of religious merit or if he 
performs it the benefit of it shall accrue to the creditor 
until he repays the debt. In such a case also there will be 
no forfeiture since a forfeiture does not amount to a 
fulfilment of the stipulation and the creditor shall 
take the money by the sale of the pledge, if any, given 
along with the stipulation. A pledge of ‘solemn promise 
is a pledge: given by the debtor with a solemn promise 
to repay the debt and not to allow the pledge to be' taken 
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in satisfaction of the debt. Here, also, there will be no 
foreclosure since the solemn promise mentioned above 
implies a contract that there will be no foreclosure; in 
consequence, the creditor will be entitled to sell the pledge in 
case he cannot otherwise obtain satisfaction. The practical 
result of these rules, therefore is, that the right of sale 
arises, when in a case otherwise, fit for foreclosure, the 
right to foreclose is expressly or impliedly debarred by a 
contract between the parties, or where there is such a 
difference between the value of the pledge and the amount 
due to the ereditor that it would entail great hardship 
either upon the creditor or upon the debtor to have the 
debt wiped off by the forfeiture of the pledge. It need hardly 
be said that it is laid down that where the pledge is sold 
and there remains a surplus after the satisfaction of the 
debt the debtor becomes entitled to the surplus, but it 
may be observed that our lawgivers do not expressly say 
anything about the liability of the debtor to make good 
the deficiency if the sale-proeeeds do not fully satisfy the 
debt. With referenee to this omission, Dr. Ghose remarks, 
with his usual raciness, that “ like a similar omission in 
the English Pawn Brokers Act, it may be regarded as an 
indirect compliment to the proverbial shrewdness which 
establishes the kinship of the worthy brotherhood of money- 
lenders all the world over.". As regards the method of 
carrying out the sale, the creditor must of course give due 
notice of his intention to the debtor, but if he is dead or 
cannot be found then the creditor has the power to sell the 
pledge even in his absence, in the presence of witnesses, or 
may keep it at a publie place for ten days after having 
fixed the price; if within that time the debtor does not come 
forward and discharge the debt, then the creditor shall 
have his debt satisfied out of it and the surplus if any, 
Shall be made over to the debtor’s kindreds or in their 
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absence to the king.! Küty&Byana, however, says that in 
such a case the creditor should sell the pledge after produ- 
cing the pledge before the king and ‘obtaining his permis- 
sion and the surplus sale-proceeds will remain with the 


king for the benefit of the debtor. You will thus see that 
the Hindu Law does not omit to lay down rules for the 


proper conduct of the sale to ensure that the interest of the 
debtor may not be unjustly sacrificed to serve the purpose 
of the creditor, As regards the time when the right of sale 
becomes capable of being exercised, it is the same as in the 
case of foreclosure and I need not repeat the rules which 
I have already explained in that connection | 


You will observe from the rights of the mortgagee 
noticed above that the giving of a pledge created a real 
right and also furnished what is called a. real security. It 
created a real right because the creditor when a pledge 
was given became invested with an interest in the property 
pledged which under certain conditions and on the expiry 


of a certain period would either ripen into full ownership 
or entitle him to sell the property without the concurrence 


of the debtor; this right, therefore, is a right in the property 
itself as distinguished from the right corresponding to the 


‘debtor’s personal liability to pay. The Mitakshara expressly 


supports this position when it says that “ the giving of a 
pledge is well-recognised among the people as a conditional 
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 énuse of extinction of property, and the acceptance क: a 


pledge as a conditional cause of acquisition of property, 

so that after the debt has doubled or..the stipulated time 
— has arrived the right. to satisfy the debt ceased, and: by 
virtue of the text of Yajnavalkya which is being eómmen- 
ted. upon the debtor’s right is extinguished for: ever;. and 
the ereditor's ownership becomes absolute. ? -So also- the 
security furnished by a pledge under the Hindu Law was 


what is called a real security, for it not only operated upon: 
the will of the debtor to induce him. to pay off the. debt 


in so far as he was kept out of possession of the property 
given in pledge, or at all events restrained from -making 
free dispositions of it so Jong as the lebt was not discharged, 
but it, at the same time, placed in the hands of the creditor 
sufficient tangible means of obtaining satisfaction quite 
independent of the wishes or ability of the debtor. A 
security, as far as one can see, may become a real. or subs- 
tantial security to the creditor in three ways :—( l) through 
authority to enjoy, (2) through authority to foreclose, and 
(3) through authority to sell, and it has been shown that 
all these authorities were recognised and conferred by the 
Hindu Law upon pledges.in proper cases according to the 
intention of the parties and the nature cf the pledge. 
That this was the state of the Hindu Law in its more 
developed form admits of no doubt whatsoever, but it has 
been supposed that in the days of Manu the pledgee had 
"mo more than a bare right of detention, and reliance is 
placed in support of this position upon the text of Manu; 
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canpot say that the interpretation is far-fetched and. 
unreasonable. | 


It appears that the pledgee had also a right to create 
a sub-mortgage, and the Viramitrodaya says that this 
would follow æ fortiori from the existence of the right to 
sell, for a creditor having a right to sell ‘would only be 
acting with leniency if he were to realise his money by 
creating a sub-mortgage. It, however, lays down on the 
authority of a text of Prajapati that a sub-mortgage cannot 
be created for more than the principal money due by the 
debtor ; the reason of this rule seems to be that otherwise 
the sub-mortgazee might become entitled to demand more 
upon his mortgage than what the mortgagee could demand 
from the mortgagor by reason of the rule and the Hindu 
Law prohibiting accum mulation of interest beyond a certain 
limit bearing a certain proportion to the principal, usually 
equa] to it, so that there would arise a conflict between 
the rights of the mortgagor and the sub-mortgagee. 
I may however, mention that Medhatithi and Govindaráya 
in their commentaries on the Institutes of Manu seem 
to throw a doubt on the right of the mortgagee to create 
a sub-mortgage ou the authority of the text of Manu 
quoted above. T have already cited the interpretation put 
by the Mitakshara upon that text which gets rid of the 
objection by limiting its application to the case of a usufruc- 
tuary mortgage. I may also mention that Kullükabhatta, 
another principal commentator on the Institutes of Manu, 
observes that, the interpretation of Medhatithi and Govinda- 
taya is contrary to the approved usage in al! the provinces, 
since it is usual to mortgage land and otker properties 
mortgaged at another place.! It may be noticed that the 
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pledgee has the right to demand fresh security or in the 
alternative, payment of the mortgage debt on the deter- 
mination, loss or destruction of the pledge without 
the fault of the pledgee owing, as our lawgivers put it, 


to an act of the king or an aet of God,! and the Vira- 


mitrodaya here puts a note to explain that an act of the 
king means & wanton aet of oppression proceeding from 
the king not due to any fault of the creditor. As 
Dr. Ghose remarks, our lawgive:s appear to * speak some- 
what bluntly of the acts of the king and not of the king's 
enemies, probably because the casvistry which treats the 
king's own aets as those of his enemies was too subtle for 
the unsophisticated Hindu Jurists,” and he compares this 
rule with that to be found in Article ४28)] of the French 
Code which says: “In like manner in ease the present 
movables or immovables, subjected to mortgage, have 
perished or sustained deterioration in such manner that 
they have become insufficient for the security of the 
creditor, the latter shall be permitted either to sue 
immediately for repayment or to obtain an additional 
mortgage.” It may also be compared with the pro- 
visions of Section 68 of the Transfer of Property Act 
which lays down: ‘Where by any cause other than the 
wrongful act or default of the mortgagor or mortgagee, 
the mortgaged property has been wholly or partially des- 
_troyed, or the security is rendered insufficient as defined 
in Section 66, the mortgagee may require the mortgagor 
to give him within a reasonable time another sufficient 
security for his débt, and if the mortgagor fails so to do, 
may sue him for the mortgage-money.” The wonder is 
how the human reason bridges over the gulf of time and 
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space and arrives.at. similar results by & process which. is 
entirely its own 7 

Having passed under review the various rights of the 
pledgee under the Hindu Law I shall now say+a few words 
about his duties towards the pledgor. Shortly stated 
they may be described as (]) duty to use proper care 
in keeping and using. the pledge, (2) duty not to use 
orenjoy the pledge when it has been given merely for 


custody, and (3) duty to return the pledge on satisfaction | 


of the debt either out of the usufruet or from payment 
made. by the pledgor. If the pledgee out of negligence 
spoils or destroys the thing placed under.his care, then it 
will be his duty to make good the loss by restoring the 
thing to its former condition in the first case and by return- 
ing its price in the second, and if the pledge were for use 
so that the interest were to be satisfied out of it, then 
the pledgee would not be able to elaim any interest from 
the pledgor by reason of the deterioration or destruetion of 
the pledge, for he was himself responsible for it. Then, 


‘again, when the pledge has been totally destroyed, the 


pledgee cannot claim the principal without paying the 
price of the pledge as a compensation, and in a case where 
the pledge is very valuable, so as to be more precious than 
the principal and the interest payable to the pledgee put 
together, the pledgor may even claim the balance. When 
the pledgee in violation of the compact uses a pledge 
placed in his hands merely for custody it will work 8 
forfeiture of the interest, and the Mitükshara takes care 
to note that this will happen although the interest may 
exceed the usufruet because the pledgee has infringed. the 


compact.! As regards the duty to return the pledge 
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when the. debt has been paid off, I dealt with dX 
before; I may here add that if the pledgee be absent then 
the debtor is to pay the money to the. members of his 
family, and take back the pledge from them ; if, however, 
no person be available who can return the pledge, 
then the money being tendered, the interest will cease 
to run. ! 

The next question to which I will advert relates to the 
right of the pledgor to sell or mortgage the pledge. 
As the ownership of the pledgor is not affected by his 
giving the property in pledge, it follows that he can sell it 
subject to the rights of the pledgee. On such a sale the 
purehaser steps into the shoes of the pledgor and can 
redeem the pledge as his vendor could have done. If 
any authority were needed, the passage I have quoted 
from the Dayatattva is an express authority on 
this point. As regards the right to create a second mort- 
gage, it seems to me that it did not exist at least under 
the earlier Hindu Law, and that would be so, because as 
I have already pointed out, the earlier Hindu Law did 
not recognise a pledge which did not involve delivery of 
possession, and one thing could not be placed in possession 
of two persons. Hence Katyayana declares, that if a person 
pledges a property to two individuals, then the first 
transaction shall prevail, and the pledgor shall be punish- 
able like a thief! and a text of Vishnu prescribes the 
nature of punishment to be inflicted on the offending 
pledgor. Referring to the latter test Dr. Ghosh observes 
that the test seems only to point to a fraudulent second 
mortgage executed by the debtor without disclosing the 


first mortgage, and that no exception could be taken to 
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the second mortgage honestly created by the debtor. It 
must, however, be observed that under the Hindu Law so 
long as it required possession to be delivered to the pledgee, 
a debtor could not possibly create a second mortgage 
with honesty except with the connivance and consent of the 
first mortgagee and hence the texts penalising the creation 
of a second mortgage are found to be general in their 
terms, without any qualification and thus indicate the 
invalidity of such a transaction. That this was the 
Mitakshara view appears from a passage in which the 
author commenting upon the text of Yajnavalkya, “In 
the case of a pledge, an acceptance of a gift, or a purchase, 
the prior in time prevails ”! says “If it be said that this 
text is superfluous because when a property has been 
pledged, the owner’s right in it (to pledge it again) being 
wanting a second pledge is impossible, and that similarly 
of a property either given or sold, no second gift or sale 
ean be validly made, it is answered that this is no 
real objection because the text is really founded upon 
reason to show that if a person by reason. of a clouded 
intellect or greed create a second mortgage, ete., although 
he has no right to do so, then the first shall prevail.” This 
shows that, according to the Mitakshara, since after the 
creation of the first mortgage the mortgagor ceases to have 
the right to create a second, the second mortgage created, 
without the right, cannot be valid. It may, however, be 
that when in course of time the necessity of delivery of 
possession came to be dispensed with, the creation of 
asecond mortgage ceased to be amenable to the same 
objections as before and gradually came to be regarded 
as valid subject to the superior rights of the first 
mortgagee, and it may be contended, that when a gift 
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ora sale of mortgaged property subject to the mortgage 


was regarded as valid, as appears from the passage quoted. 


from -the Dayatattva of Raghunandans, it would follow 
a fortiori that a second mortgage could not be treated as 
invalid. I feel that these considerations raise a presump- 
tion that a second mortgage was gradually recognised as 
valid under the Hindu Law, but I must confess that I can 
not be quite sure about this when I find that the Viramitro- 
daya which is a comparatively modern work says, “ Where a 
person having pledged ‘a field to one, on taking a loan 
from him, again takes a loan from another on pledging the 
same property there the field shall be held (under mortgage) 
by the first person, and not by the second; and a similar 
rule shall apply to an acceptance of a gift and a purchase, 
.the reason being the obstruction of ownership (in the 
ease of a pledge) and the removal of ownership (in the 
other cases) due to the completion of the previous transac- 
tion." It is, therefore, not unlikely that the difficulties 
of adjusting the rights of successive mortgagees which 
prove so embarassing to an English lawyer was unknown 
to the Hindu lawyers who insisted on the much simpler 
rule that a second mortgage created without redeeming 
the first could not be valid. Of course, if the first mort- 
gagee were to be paid off out of the money raised on the 
second mortgage, there would be no diffieulty, since in 
that case the second mortgage would practically be the 
first, but if the debtor were not so disposed there would 
not be much injustice in debarring him from creating 
a second mortgage at all; at all events it would save 
the court from a good deal of confusion if not prevent a 
good deal of fraud. I shall now turn to the rules laid 
down in the Hindu law to determine which among several 
mortgages shonld prevail. The general rule of course is 


that in the case of pledges just as in other transfers, the . 
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first in time prevails. But then there is this peculiarity in 
the case of pledges, that the priority in point of time 
is of no avail if the prior mortgagee has not obtained 
possession while the subsequent mortgagee has done. So 
the Viramitrodaya says: ‘If an unrighteous debtor 
obtains loans from two creditors by pledging the same 
property, then the priority shall be determined 
by reference to possession. So says Vishnu: “If two 
men to whom the same property has been pledged 
enter into a contest, he shall win who has obtained poss- 
ession if it were not obtained by force.”! Dr. Ghose, 
however, supposes that in the Mitakshara ‘priority is 
determined not by possession, but by the order iu which 
the mortgages have been made, possession by the mort- 
gagee being material only when it cannot be ascertained 
which of two competing mortgages was prior in order 
of time’.? I venture to presume that he says so on, the 
authority of the passage in the Mitakshara which I have 
already quoted from his book in a previous part of 
my discussion, and as I have there attempted to show 
that the passage had reference to a trausfer of ownership, 
by a gift or a sale, and not to a pledge at all. ¥ hope 
I shall be able to settle this point by referring you to the 
passage in the Mitakehara which directly deals with 
the question of priority of pledges and appears to be in 
agreement with the rule quoted by me from Viramitro- 
daya. Commenting upon the text of Yajnavalkya “By 
the aeceptance of a pledge is its validity maintained," 
Vijnaneswara observes as follows :—'"The taking of a 


pledge becomes complete by its acceptance which means 


enjoyment, whether it be & pledge for use or for eustody not 


' ययोगिक्षिप्त आधि सौ विवदेतां यदा गरौ। 
यस्मसुक्तिजंबोलस्य बलात्कारं विनाकृता ॥ 
| Ghose on Mortgage, p. 68. 
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by mere witnesses or document nor by mere intention. Thus 
Narada says ‘Pledges are declared to be of two sorts, im- 
movable and movable, and both are valid when tbere is 
actual enjoyment, and not otherwise. The result of this is 
as follows :—it has been said that, ‘in the case of a pledge, an 
acceptance or a purchase, the prior prevails,’ here the transac- 
tion ending in acceptance (as explained above) being prior, 
prevails, but if it be wanting in acceptance then although 
prior, it does not prevail.” To obviate possible mistakes 
I should mention that the word enjoyment used in this 
eonneetion is explained by the Viramitrodaya to mean 
bringing under one's own control in the case of a 
pledge for custody and enjoyment of the usufruct in 
the ease of a pledge for use. ! Similarly Apararka 
explains the word aeceptance in the text of Yajnavalkya 
by saying that it extends to the enjoyment of the usu- 
fruct in the case of a pledge for use and to putting it 
into the .store-room in the case of a pledge for custody.*? 
It is, therefore, clear that according to the Mitakshara, 
priority of the mortgage without possession is of no 
avail if the subsequent mortgage succeeds first in getting 
possession provided it was obtained without force or fraud. 
The fact is that the Hindu lawyers of the Mitakshara 
School never went so far as to hold that in the case of 
a pledge the delivery of possession was immaterial even 
for the purpose of determining priority between two 
" transactions. Itis also laid down that when two pledges 
are created contemporaneously then he who first obtains 
possession secures the better title. This is similar to 
the rule of the Roman Law noticed by Dr. Ghose under 


which if a debtor pledge his property to two persons at 


to गोग्याधी भोग: खौकार भोग्याधी फलभोग: i 
» सोकरणं च भोग्याधौ भोग पर्व्यन्तं गोप्याधी तु भार्टागार प्रवेश quim i 
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he could claim preference over the others. If, however, 


in such a case both come to take possession during the 
same day, then they must divide the pledge among 
them. When these considerations do not arise, there are 


certain special rules laid down to determine the priority 


between two transactions. Thus a mortgage created by a 
document is declared fit to prevail over a parol mortgage 
merely supported by witnesses, and even among mort- 
gages created by documents, the document in which 
the mortgaged property is clearly defined prevails over 
one in which it is not so defined and is consquently left 
as imperceptible as the subtle element. If these special 
eonsiderations do not apply, the general rule will, of course, 
hold good and the mortgage which is prior in point 


of time must prevail 


I will, now, conclude my review of the Hindu Law 
of pledge. It would no doubt be interesting to compare 
with this the Law of Mortgage in some of the Western 
systems, but as the lecture has already become long I 
cannot permit myself any such lengthy digression at this 


place. I may, however, venture to affirm that the Hindu 


law of pledge is on the whole eminently logical and 
reasonable, and I hope that whoever will study it with 
eare, and without prejudice due to preconceived ideas 
which often blur the vision of able but unsympathetic 
readers, will be disposed to agree with Dr. Ghose that it 
is “a model of good sense and logical consistency.” Nay 
I may go further and say that whatever its imperfections 
may be, we need not be ashamed to place it side by side 
with any system of law bearing upon the subject 


LECTURE VII 





THE Law or BAILMENTS AND OTHER 
INcoRPOREAL RIGHTS. 


In the present lecture I propose to deal with the Hindu 
law of bailments and other incorporeal rights not already 
discussed. A bailment differs from a ['elge in so far 
as in the case of a bailment property belonging to a person 
is placed under the control of another out of trust 
reposed in that person and not as a security for the 
performance of any obligation cast upon the owner. It 
follows from this that the rights of a bailee over the 
thing bailed are much more limited than the rights of 
a pledgee over the pledge, since those peculiar rights 
which arise from the relation of creditor and debtor in 
the latter case cannot arise in the former. Still it cannot 
be denied that the bailee does, by the act of bailment, 
acquire certain rights over the thing placed under his 
custody, and it is because these rights constitute what a 
Hindu lawyer would call qualified property appropriate 
for keeping the thing in safe custody (रचणोपयोगिखत्व) that I 
propose to discuss the subject at this place as a part of the 
law of things instead of postponing its discussion to give 
‘ita plate in the law of contract. 


Speaking of the Hindu law of bailmente, Sir William 
Jones, who being an accomplished Jawyer as well as a 
Sanskritist, was competent to express an opinion on the 
subject, has said : “It is pleasing to remark the similarity, 
or rather jdentity, of those conclusions, which pure 
unbiassed reason in all ages and nations seldom fails to 
E draw, in sueh judieial enquiries as are not fettered . and 
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' manacled by positive institution; and although the rules 


Different 
kinds of baile 
ments, 


of the pundits concerning succession to property, the 
punishment of offences, and the ceremonies of religion are 
widely different from ours, yet in the great system of 
contracts, and the common intercourse between man and 
man, the Pootee of the Indians and the Digest of the 
Romans are by no means dissimilar.” The truth of these 
remarks will, I hope, appear from the following short 
account of the Hindu law of bailments. 


There are several different kinds of bailments 
mentioned by our lawgivers, but their incidents are 
almost identical. The words निक्षेप (nikshepa) and व्यास 
(nyisa) are often used to denote bailments in general, 
but they have also been used to denote special kinds of 
deposits. Thus the word निक्षेप (nikshepa) in its special 
sense means an open deposit made in the presence of the 
bailee after showing him the nature and quantity of the 
thing deposited ; the word न्यास (0४668) signifies an open 
and ascertained deposit entrusted in the absence of the 
bailee with the members of his family ; the word  wwufefq 
(upanidhi), on the other hand, means a deposit under 
a sealed cover of which the nature is consequently not 
diselosed to the bailee ; besides these, there is the term 
watfea (anváhita) which means a bailment for delivery, 
that is to say, a deposit made over by the depository to 
another saying ‘a certain person deposited this with me, 
and you shall deliver it to him,’ याचितक (yáchitaka) which 
means a loan for use, fafa (silpinydsa) which means 
a deposit with an artist, for instance, of gold with a 
goldsmith in order that he may make ornaments with it for - 
the depositor, and प्रतिन्धास (pratinydss) which means a 
mutual bailment, that is, a deposit made in return for a 
deposit received. Out of these, the distinctions, which it 
fay be useful to remember, are those between open and 
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ascertained deposits and sealed deposits, and between 


deposite for safe custody, loans for nse, and deposits 


with an artist, because these distinctions are based on 
real differences in the character of bailments, and they 
also give rise to some differences in the ‘rights and 
liabilities of the parties. In the main, however, the 
incidents of these various kinds of bailments are very 
much the same. 

The acceptance of a bailment is always an onerous 
undertaking ; and it seldom brings benefit to the bailee; 


for except in the cases of a loan for use where the bailee 


gets the benefit of using the thing for his own purposes, 
and perhaps also of a «deposit with an artist where the 
bailment is a part of an entire transaction which is 
profitable to the artist, the bailee accepts the risk of 
keeping the deposit safe without getting any tangible 
benefit in return. Brihaspati, therefore, extols such 
an act as an act of merit, and says that whoever accepts 
a trust-deposit and keeps it with care does as meritorious 
an act as one who gives shelter to a person seeking 
protection, but, at the same time, he gives the warning 
that the destruction of a deposit out of negligenee or 
greed is sintul as well as a source of disgrace, and one 
should, therefore, either refuse to accept a bailment, or 
having aecepted it preserve it with care and return it 
as soon as asked to do so.! But apart from these religions 
ahd moral considerations, the acceptance of a trust-deposit 
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creates ‘certain legal obligations supported by legal. 
sanctions, It.is not necessary for a, Hindu lawyer to try 
to resolve this sim ple fact, riz., the accrual of legal 
obligations on the acceptance of a trust-deposit, into 
something fier than that, for he has not got to meet. 
the difficulty of squaring it with the doctrine of consider- 
ation by bringing forward an artificial explanation such 
ag that of an eminent English judge who had to contend 
that efen in a gratuitous hailment there is a consideration, 
because the owner’s trusting the bailee with the goods 
is a sufficient consideration to oblige him to a careful 
management. It is much simpler to ray, as Brihaspati 
does, that you may not accept a bailment at all, but. if 
you do, the very fact of your acceptance places you 
under certain responsibilities, for then, you must preserve 
it with care and return it on the first demand. Stated 
shortly, it is the trust accepted by the bailee which is the 
ground of his obligations, and not any consideration 
proceeding from the bailor in reposing the trust in him. 

I shall now proceed to explain the duties of the bailee 
on accepting the bailment and the penalties for their 
breach. The first duty of the bailee is to preserve the 
property placed in his hands with proper care, and if the 
property, while in his hands, is lost or destroyed for want 
of such eare, he must compensate the bailor. 


The measure of proper care which the Hindu law 
requires from the bailee is the care which he exercises: for 
his own goods, so that the usual test is, that if along 
with the goods entrusted with the bailee, his own goods are 
also lost or destroyed, then the loss must besuffered by the 
bailor without complaint, for he ought not to expect more 
care from a gratuitous bailee than what: that person 
Similarly, the bailee cannot 
be held ` responsible: when the loss or destruetion of the 
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property: entrusted to his care happens through an agency 
over which he had no control, that is to say, as our law- 
givers succinctly put it, through an act of the king or an 
act of God, I have had oceasion to refer to these two 
expressions in dealing with the law of pledge; an act of 
God means such unforeseen accidents as fire, flood, ete. ; 
an act of the king means a wanton act of oppression 
proceeding from the king; our lawgivers, you will thus 
observe, did not pretend to think that the king could do 
no wrong, and they had not learnt the sophistry of 
describing the king's own acts, when they were wrong, 
as the acts of his enemy. I should also mention tuat in 
regard to a bailment, theft was placed by our lawgivers 
in the same category as an act of God, so that if the 
property deposited was lost by theft, the bailee was 
exempted from liability in the same way as if the property 


had been destroyed by fire or carried away by flood. It 


may, however, be observed that while exonerating the 
bailee from responsibility when along, with the property 
deposited, the property of the bailee was lost or destroyed, 
or when the loss or destruction resulted from an act of 
the king or an act of God including theft, the Hindu 
lawgivers were acute enough to perceive that a dis- 
honest bailee, if so disposed, could create, an apparent 
exeuse with an eye to his own beuefit by fraudulent 
means. Hence, Narada, when saying that the loss 
falls upon the bailor when his goods are lost or 
destroyed along with the goods of the bailee, or 
when it arises from an act of the king or an act of God, 
in the same breath adds the qualification: “ provided it 
does not arise from the tortuousness of the bailee.”! It 
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"will thus appear that the bailee is relieved from respon- 


sibility on aceount of loss or destruction of the thing 
deposited when it happens in spite of his exercising the 
proper amount of care, or through what we, may call, 
adopting an expression from the Roman Law, a ves major ; 
therefore, if eharged for the loss or destruetion of the 
deposit, it will be a sufficient defence for the bailee if he 
can show that he exercised as much care over it as over 
his own things, or that the loss or destruetion was due 
to an extraneous agency over which he had no control.. .. 


As regards the quantum of care required, it does not 
appear that it made any difference in the Hindu Law 
whether it was a case of a gratuitous bailment for mere 
custody or of a loan for use, for in each case the measure of 
proper care was the same, being the amount of care which 
the bailee used to bestow upon his own property. In the 
case of a bailment for mere custody in which the benefit 
was entirely on the side of the bailor, there was a special 
rule, which, I think, did not apply to the case of a loan 
for use, to the effect that if a bailor, being aware that 
the bailee used to lose his own goods from carelessness, still 
chose to entrust him with his own goods, then he could 
not hold the bailee responsible even if he lost them out 
of carelessness, for in such a case it should be presumed 
that the bailor knowingly accepted the risk of the goods 
deposited being lost by the carelessness of the bailee. 
The text of Katyayana on which this rule is based,‘ 
although cited by the Viramitrodaya, is not noticed by 
the author of the Mitakshara and some other commen- 
tators, but I do not think that this can be regarded as 


— — 
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a sufficient ground for regarding it as spurious, for. it is 
not unusual to find some commentators citing more 
texts than others; snd, moreover, the text itself is not only 
not inconsistent with the general rule that. one should 
use. as much care in protecting things entrusted to him 
as he does in relation to his own property, but may, in 
one sense, be said to be almost a deduction from that rule, 
since, a person, who is, to the knowledge of the bailor, 
careless about his own property, may be excused if he 
proves no better about the property of the bailor placed 
in his hands, and the bailor himself cannot complain, for 
he ought to have expected as much. However that may 
be, the general rule seems to be that the Hindu law 
requires that the bailee should exercise as much care in 
protecting things entrusted to him as he does in relation 
to his own property, and he cannot be held responsible for 
the loss or destruction of the thing deposited simply 
because some one more careful than himself might have 
avoided or averted it. 

Comparing these provisions, then, with those of the 
Roman law, we find that according to that system the 
extent of responsibilty was not the same in the cases of 
a loan for use and a bailment for mere custody. Thus, 
with reference to a loan for use, which is known as 
commodatum under the Roman law, it ix stated in the 
Institutes of Justinian that “he who has received a thing 
‘lent for his use, is indeed bound to employ his utmost 
diligence in keeping and preserving it; nor will it suffice 
that he should take the same care of it, which he was 
accustomed to take of his own property, if it appear that a 
more careful person might have preserved it in safety ; 
but he has not to answer for loss occasioned by superior 
force or extraordinary accident, provided the accident is 
i not due to any fault of his ;” on the other hand, with 
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reference to a deposit, by which is meant s gratuitous 

bailment for mere custody, it is there stated that “a person 

with whom a thing is deposited...... . ...... is only &nswer- 

able if he is guilty of fraud, and not for a mere fault, such 

ss. carelessness or negligence; and he cannot, therefore, 

be called to aecount if the thing deposited, being carelessly 

kept, is stolen. For he who. commits his property to 

the care of a negligent friend should impute the loss to 

his own want of caution.”! It will thus appear that in 

the case of a loan for use the Roman.Law seems to require 

more care to be exercised by the bailee than the Hindu 

— — Law, whereas in the case of a gratuitous deposit it seems 
compared to require less. The provisions of the Roman Law seem 
or to have been based on the following considerations: a 


Roman law, person who takes a loan of a thing for use (commodatum) 


— "T derives some benefit from the loan, while the lender does 
justified. not get any, for the transaction is entirely gratuitous ; 


hence the Roman Law ordains that in such a case the 
borrower must use extreme care to keep the thing safe; 
on the other hand, in the case of a bailment for mere 
custody (depositum), the benefit is entirely on the side of 
the depositor, and hence the bailee should not be held 
responsible unless he is guilty of fraud. Turning now to 
the Hindu law, we find that the standard of care required 
is not an abstract standard, but a concrete and relative 
standard which makes allowance for the differences in 
human capacities provided there is no wilful default. It 
may be pointed out that in the case of partnership 
(societas), the Roman law allows that the fault of a partner 
in dealing with partnership properties ‘is not to be measur- - 
ed by a standard of the most perfect carefulness possible, 
and that it is sufficient that he should be as careful of 
things belonging to the partnership as he is ‘of his own 


. 3 Institutes Lib: ILI. Tit: XIV. 
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property, for he who accepts as partner a person of careless 
habits hag only himself to blame.'! Now, having regard 
to this argument, may we not say that a person does not 
usually lend his property gratuitously for use to another 
man unless there exists some sort of friendship or close. 
acquaintance between them, and, that being so, the lender 
ought to know whether the borrower is ordinarily of care- 
ful habits or not, and, if knowing that, he thinks it fit to 
accommodate his friend, he ought not to complain if his 
friend takes as much care of the articles lent as he does 
of his own things, and no more? I cannot, therefore, 
say that the standard laid down by the Hindu law is 
unfair or unjust, and if any body be not satisfied with it, 
there is nothing to prevent him from entering into a 
special contract before he lends his things. As regards a 
mere deposit, the Roman Law holds the depositary liable 
only for fraud, and any amount of earelessness on his part 
is exeused on the ground that *he who commits his 
property to the care ofa negligent friend should impute 
the loss to his own want of caution. It seems to me that 
the rule of the Hindu law is on this point more reason- 
able and just. 'The ground set forth above to justify the 
rule of the Roman law assumes that the depositor is 
aware of the careless habits of the depositary, but he 
could only be aware of this, if the depositary had, on 
previous occasions, bees found careless about his own 
things; in such a case, Katyayana’s text quoted by me 
shows that even the Hindu law made an exception to the 
general rule. But in other cases, where the depositor, 
jadging from the previous habits of the depositary, could: 
not know that the latter was peculiarly careless about his 
own things, it would not be unreasonable to require that 
having accepted a deposit the depositary should take as: 


! Institutes Lib, III. Tit. XXV. 
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much care of it; as he did of his own things; at all everits, 
ih a case like this, the ground that ‘he who commits his 
property to the care of a negligent friend should impute 
the loss to his own want of caution’ cannot apply, and the 
rule of the Roman law must be defended, if possible, on 
some other ground than what the Institutes suggest. The 
idea which really pervades the rule of the Roman law 
seems to be that whoever takes charge of another's pro- 
perty without any remuneration or other kind of benefit 
need not take as much care of it as he does of his ówn, or, 
at any rate, he ought not to be held accountable if he does 
not; nay, the rule goes to the length of absolving the 
depositary altogether from all responsibility for mere 
earelessness, for he cannot be held responsible for anything 
short of fraud. It seems to me that the standard laid 
down by the Hindu law that a person should take as 
much cars of things entrusted to him as he does of his 
own is more consonant with our moral sense than the rule 
of the Roman law ; as the Hindu lawgivers point out, you 
may not accept a bailment if you like, but if you do, you 
should not make any distinction between your own property 
and the property so committed to your care. A person, 
who after taking charge of another's property without 
demur afterwards bestows very little care upon it 
simply because it is not his own, may be absolved from 
responsibility by the technical rule of the Roman law, but 
will, I hope, be not similarly absolved by the moral con- 
sciousness of any civilised community. It may be said 
that legality and morality do not often agree; that may 
be true but there can be no harm, if, in a case like this 
they do. As regards the rule that a bailee cannot be held 
accountable if the loss or destruction of the property 
results from some uncontrollable external agency, both 
the Hindu and the-- Roman ‘systems ‘agree, and, as 
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I shall show, fhére afe . resewiblances in other respects 
also. - 

furning, now, to the Common Law of England, it 
appears from the luminous account given by Mr. Justice 
Holmes that the liability of the bailee was originally much 
more rigorous than under either the .Hindu law or the 
Roman law. The old Common Law rule was that when 
the bailor's goods were placed in the bailee's hands, the 
latter was bound to hold the former harmless, and if the 
goods were lost, it was no excuse to say that they were 
stolen without his (the bailee's) fault. "Thus, it was laid 
down in the ease of Sontheote v. Bennet that delivery to 
a bailee chargeth him to keep at his peril, and it was no 
plea that he was robbed, and. Lord Coke added “That fo 
keey and to keep safely are one and the same thing." It 
should be observed that Southcote’s ease did not recognise 
any distinction between a paid and an unpaid bailee, 
although.in a subsequent case Popham C. J. sought to 
draw a distinction between the two, and differentiate the 
extents of their liability. Gradually, however, the rigour 
of the old Common Law has been relaxed, but a remnant 
of it still lingers in the special liability of the inn-keepers 
and common earriers, which is now supposed to be an 
exception introduced by the custom of the realm, Lut is 
regarded by Mr. Justice Holmes to be a survival of ancient 
law regarding the general liability of the bailee. How- 
ever that may be, the overthrow of the rule deducible 
from Southeote's case may be said to date from the deci- 
sion in Coggs v. Bernand, in which Lord Holt, being 
under the impression that the common law of bailment 
was derived from the Roman law, assimilated it, as far 
as possible, to the rules laid down by that system. In 
that case Lord Holt distinguished between bailees for 
reward exercising a common calling and other bailees, and 
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held that the bailees of the former class incurred a special 
liability by reason of their exercising a common calling 
for remuneration, but, at the present day, the principle 
of common employment has been given up, and the special 
liability is only coufined to common carriers and inn- 
keepers, which remains, as Mr. Justice Holmes puts it, 
as a merely empirical exception from the general doctrine, 
in so far as they cannot claim any immunity unless they 
can make out that the loss or damage was due to an act 
of God or an act of the public enemy. That being the 
history of the English Common Law, it seems to me that 
the ancient Hindu law regarding the liability of the bailee 
was much more reasonable than the ancient Common 
Law. Indeed, as Mr. Justice Holmes points out, the 
peculiarity of the old English law upon the point was due 
to a peculiarity of procedure under which the remedy for 
wrongful appropriation by a third person of property 
committed to the care of a bailee was exclusively in his 


. hands, and hence he was held responsible to the tailor 


whether the loss or destruction of the property was due to 
his fault or not ; in course of time, the right to sue was 
extended to the bailor, but the old view regarding the 
strict liability of the bailee still lingered, until the law 
was gradually changed and assimilated to the Roman law. 


Let us now revert to the main subject of our discus- 
sion. I have explained the grounds on which a bailee 
may claim immunity from hability on account of loss or 
destruction of the property placed in his hands. Where 
these grounds do not exist, the bailee is liable to compen- 
sate the bailor for his loss ; but it ought to be mentioned 
that the Hindu law recognises that the bailee may not he 
equally blamable in every case. Thus the loss or des- 
truction of the property committed to the’ care of the 


-bailee for which he is accountable may arise in either of 
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three ways: (I) The bailee may have consumed the pro- 
perty himself; (2) he may have allowed it to be lost or 
‘destroyed through his negligence ; or (3) the loss or des- 
truction may have happened through a mistake on his part 
which ought not to have occurred. In the first case, the 
property is said to have been wafaa (consumed), in the 
second, उपेचित (neglected), and in the third अज्ञानमाशित (des- 
troyed through mistake). It is apparent that you cannot 
impute the same amount of blame to the bailee in these 
eases, and, taking this into consideration, the Hindu law has 
adjudged that the measure of compensation payable by 
the bailee should vary according to the extent of blame 
imputable to him. Thus, it has been laid down that 
where the bailee has himself consumed the property 
placed in his hands, he shall have to pay its priee together 
with interest; where it has been lost or destroyed through 
his negligence, he shall have to pay a sum equal to its 
price (without interest); and where the loss is attributable 
to a culpable mistake on his part the compensation shall 
amount to a little less than its proper value,! allowing, 
according to the Mitakshara, a deduction of one fourth. Apart 
from this, a person who consumes a property committed to 
his care, or uses it for his own profit without the permission 
of the owner renders himself liable to punishment. It 
may be added that in the case of a doposit delivered un ier 
a sealed cover, the bailee is not at all responsible if some- 
how or other it becomes spoiled within the cover, but he 
becomes liable if he breaks the seal and uses any part of 
the deposit for his own purpose. 


afad सोदयम्दाप्यः समन्दाप्यमुपेचितम्‌ । 
किञ्चिदूनं प्रदाप्यः स्याइव्य मत्ताननाशितम्‌ ॥ 
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The next duty of the depositary. is to. return the 


thing deposited as soon as asked to do so; if he fails to 
do so, then he becomes answerable for any subsequent loss 


of the «deposit even if it happens from an act of the 


King or an aet of God ;! in other words, although a depo- 
itary cannot ordinarily be held liable for the loss of the 
deposit if it be due to some uncontrollable agency, yet 


this defence ceases to be available to him if at the time 
when the demand was made for the return of the deposit 


he could have returned it but did not do so without any 


excuse; in such a case it was the duty of the depositary 
to return the deposit as soon as he was asked to do so, and 
if he omitted to do it, he did so at his peril, so that no 
excuse based upon any subsequent accident could be listen- 
ed to. Vyasa, however, remarks that if the loss arises 
from an act of the king or act of God, the depositary 
should not be called upon to pay more than the price as 
compensation, and this, as the Viramitrodaya observes, 
is proper, since it would he hard to force him to pay more 
when his only fault was the delay in returning the deposit 
after demand. To this rule requiring the bailee to return 
the thing committed to his care as soon as a demand is 
made, the Hindu Law recognises an exception in the case 
of a loan for use, for it lays down that if a person obtains 
a thing from another for using it on a particular occasion, 
or for a particular period of time, then he cannot be held 
guilty if he does not return the thing before that parti- 
eular occasion or within that partieular period of time, 
when his work is half-finished although. the lender asks 
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for its return.! Curiously enough, the Roman Law also 
recognises a similar distinction, for while it lays down 
that a depositor may reclaim the deposit whenever he 
pleases, a comm odans (t.e., & lender for use) must wait for 
the expiration of the time agreed on. The Hindu Law, 
however, attaches an exception to the above exception, for it 
says that if it so happens that some work of the lender will 
suffer if he has to wait till the expiration of the time agreed 
on, then the borrower should return the thing borrowed 
although his work has only been half finished.? This 
seems reasonable, since in the case of a gratuitous loan it is 
but fair that the work of the lender should not suffer even 
at the cost of some inconvenience to the borrower. In 
the case of articles deposited with an artist in order that he 
may exercise his workmanship upon it, the artist should 
complete his work within the appointed time ; if he does 
not, then he shall be responsible for a subsequent loss 
however it may arise; moreover, if the article is damaged 
during the progress of the work, then, if it happens owing 
to some defect in the article, the artist shall not be 
responsible for it; but it will be otherwise, if the damage 
is due to some fault on the part of the artist. 

Ae regards the manner of returning a deposit, it is 
laid down that it should be returned in the same way as 
it was taken. Thus, when a property has been deposited 
by a certain person, it is the duty of the bailec to returu 
it to him, and Brihaspati takes care to add that the bailee 
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should not make it over to any person other than the 
bailor, although he may claim to be the owner of the thing, 


nor even to the sons or other close relations of the bailor, 


so long as he is alive.! This corresponds to the principle 
of estoppel applicable to the case of a bailment as laid down 
in sec. li6 of the Indian Evidence Act. Then, again, where 
there has been a mutual deposit, the return should also be 
mutual. When, however, the bailor is dead, the bailee 
should return the deposit to the heirs of the deceased bailor, 
but if there be several such heirs, the return should be 
made in the presence of all of them. 

As in the case of a gratuitous bailment, the bailee does 
not derive any benefit from the task undertaken by him, 
he is ordinarily free to return the thing deposited at any 
time he pleases, even before the bailor asks for it; but . 
then, where the deposit was made out of fear for some 
anticipated danger, the bailee should not, if he were aware 
of the motive which induced the deposit, return it until 
the danger was over. Sucha return is called premature 
(कालट्टोन) and the bailee who makes such a return against the 
wishes of the bailor renders himself liable to be punished 
with a fine, if, in consequence, the bailor suffers any loss. 

In a proper case, and at the proper time, the king will 
enforce the return of the deposit, if the Lailee do not return 
it of his own accord, and, furthermore, he who denies a 
deposit made with him and he who falsely claims to have 
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made a deposit with another and demands its return should 
both be punished by the king. 


I shall now give a short account of some incorporeal 
rights recognised by the Hindu Law which have not found 
a place in the discussions contained in this and the previ- 
ous lectures, and with this I shall conclude this lecture as 
well as the Part dealing with the Law of Things. We 
do not find any lengthy discussion about these rights in the 
Hindu Law, and I shall, therefore, content myself with 
merely indicating their nature as disclosed in the works on 
Hindu Law. 

The first right of this kind to which I may advert is the 
right of pasturage. The importance of this right to an 
agricultural people can hardly be denied, and hence we 
find our lawgivers making provisions for the maintenance 
of pasture-grounds in or around every village which may 
be used by the villagers in general for grazing their cattle 
on. So Yājñavalkya declares that in every village there 
should be land set apart for pasturage either by the 
common consent of the villagers, or by & special order of 
the king.! This seems to imply that if the villagers 
could not agree among themselves, then the king should 
interfere and eompel the villagers to make proper provision 
for pasturage by setting apart sufficient land for that 
purpose. The proper measure of the land which ought to 
be set apart for this purpose is also stated by Yajnavalkya, 
for he says, that between a village and the culturable fields 
& space measuring four hundred cubits should be reserved 
for grazing purpose; in the case of a ‘Khar ata’ (which 
according to one interpretation means a village inhabited 
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by many artificers and husbandmen, and according to 
another interpretation means a village abounding in thorny 
shrubs) the space left should measure eight hundred 
cubits, and in the case of a city, sixteen hundred enbits,! 
From a text of Manu bearing upon this point, it seems 
that the space for pasturage used to be kept in the from 
of a belt or enclosure around the village on all sides which 
separated the inhabited portion of the village from the 
cultivated lands attached to it;? and it was utilised by 
all the villagers for grazing ‘their cattle on. Those who 
have read Sir Henry Maine’s ‘Village Communities’ will re- 
member how he makes use of the custom of setting apart 
pasture-lands for the common use of all the villagers in. 
support of his theory that individual ownership has 
gradually grown out of communal ownership or joint 
ownership of the whole community. I cannot say that 
there may not be a good deal in this argument, but I 
should point out that the explanation given by Yajna- 
valkya presupposes individual ownership as distinguished 
from joint ownership of all the villagers over all the lands 
of the village; for he says that ‘lands are set apart for 
pasturage by the wish of the whole village or by the 
control exercised by the king,’ a position which seems 
to me to be incompatible with the supposition that all the 
lands in and around the village belonged jointly to all the 
villagers, for, if it were so, it would be unnecessary to 
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specialise the fact that a common pasture-ground was set 
apart by the ‘common consent of all the villagers, or, 
when that could not be secured, by the special interference 
of he king, Of course, it may be said, and I consider 
this to bea very plausible hypothesis, that originally the 
custom of setting apart some lands for pasturage at the 
outskirts of the village had its basis on communal 
ownership, but that when in Yüjüavalkya's time that 
kind of ownership had been superseded by individual 
or rather family ownership, the only explanation 
which he could put forward to account for the 
existence of these common pasture-grounds was that 
they must have been set apart either by the common 
consent of the villagers or by an order from the king ; 
but what I wish to impress upon you is that our Dharma 
Sastras had long out-grown the stage of communal owner- 
ship, so that even in explaining phenomena which might 
be considered to be relics of the old system, they proceeded 
upon the assumption of a new order of things based upon 
a new system of holding lands. 


Let us now turn our attention to the right of way. 
The primary distinction which we have got to consider 
with reference to this subject is between public way and 
private way. The right of way over private lands is 
recognised in a text of Samkha and Likhita which is 
thus explained and amplified by the Viramitrodaya : 
‘whoever constantly passes through a field or by ite side 
should not be obstructed.” It is not stated how long this 
user must continue in order to render its obstruetion 
improper, but I take it that the user must be long enough 
and frequent enough to be considered a constant and 
customary userin order to make it improper on the part 
of the owner to interfere with it. A publie way is divided 
into three classes: daww (highway), चतुष्पथः (public 
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thoroughfare) and राजमार्ग (king’s highway). A daw 
(highway) is defined as the -way over. which men and 
beasts pass and repass without interruption, . and it is 
declared that no one should obstruct itin any way.! A 
public thoroughfare ( चतुष्पथ) is described as the way over 
which all people without any distinction pass and repass 
at all times, and a king's highway ( राजमाग ) is said to 
be a way which is ordinarily open to the publie at parti- 
cular hours, but may be closed by the kings officers at 
other times. It, however, appears from a text of 
Samkha and Likhita that a king's highway should not 
be so closed as not to leave room enough for the turning 
of a chariot. It is not unlikely that the power reserved 
for tne king’s officers to stop a king’s highway at certain 
periods was intended to enable them to collect tolls from 
the frequenters of the way at those times, but this is a 
mere guess and I cannot lay much stress upon it. It is 
declared that ‘no one should by throwing filth or making 
a platform, a ditch, an aqueduct, or eaves of a house 
obstruct a public thoroughfare, a place of worship, and a 
king’s highway’, and whoever does so renders himself 
liable to punishment. It may be curious to notice that 
Manu declares that whoever discharges exerement on & 
highway save under extreme necessity shall be liable to 
pay a fine, and also to remove the filth, but in the case of 
a person under distress, an old or a pregnant woman, and 





! यान्त्यायान्ति जना येन पशवशद्चानिवारिता: | 
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a boy, it is directed that the fine should be remitted for 


a warning | 

Besides these, there are certain other incorporeal rights, 
chiefly appurtenant to the tenement occupied by a person, 
which, according to the Hindu Law, must not be interfered 
with. Thus, it has been declared that the particular 
mode of enjoyment of a house and its doors, and of a 
market, or the like, dating from the first entry by the 
enjoyer must not be disturbed ; so also, a window, an 
aqueduct, a raised platform, and the eaves of a house must 
be allowed to remain as they have existed from the very 
beginning, but an intermediate structure interfering with 
another person's enjoyment of his own lands may be 
objected to. Similarly, a right of support for one’s 
existing structure scems to have been recognised in the 
direction that no one should so act as to endanger the 
foundation of another It is also laid down that 
no one should open a window overlooking, or a new water- 
course discharging its water into, anothers house; of 
course, when they have existed from before they may 
remain as they are. The prohibition to open a new 
window overlooking another’s house seems to have been 
based on the right of privacy of the owner of an adjacent 
house. | 

I think I have said enough to 


house 


give you an idea 


of the variety of rights recognised by the Hindu 
Law regulating the relations between owners of 


adjacent lands. I shall now give you some instances 
where certain interferences with anothers proprietary right 
are permitted by the Hindu Law in consideration of 
greater benefit expected to arise therefrom both to the 
owner and. to his neighbours. Thus Yàjüavalkya says: 
*an embankment which is beneficial to the people should 
not be prohibited by the owner of the soil,. where the 
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inconvenience is slight, and similarly, a well which occupies 
a little space, and supplies abundance of water’! To 


the same effect is the text of Narada which runs ss 


follows: ‘a reservoir in the middle of another man’s. field 
shall not be objected to by the owner, if the benefit is 
great and the damage small, since profit is to be desired 
even at the cost of a trifling loss.’? It is, however, 
directed that before raising the embankment or exeavating 
the well fhe permission of the owner of the soil should, 
if possible, be obtained. 


I shall now conclude this lecture by mentioning to you 
some peculiar rights recognised by the Hindu Law which 
may seem to us strange, but were allowed in ancient time 
as being suitable to the condition of the people in those 
days, and not opposed to their feelings and sentiments. 
Thus, if the owner of a field was dead, long absent, or 
otherwise incapable of cultivating it, then a stranger might, 
unless prohibited from doing so, till the field and appropriate 
the produce; if, in the meantime, the owner returned or 
otherwise recovered his capacity, and demanded the land 
back, then he was required to pay to the stranger the 
expenses incurred by him for preserving the land from 
turning into a waste; and, if he were unable to pay the 
same, then the stranger could keep the land in his possession 
until he could recoup himself from the usufruct ; but even 
during tbis time the owner was to recieve a certain portion 
of the produce as his share, and the remainder was to be 
taken by the cultivator in satisfaction of the expenses 
incurred and labour bestowed by him. It may be said 
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that if I allow my land to lie waste, it is no body else's 


business to interfere with it; that may, iudeed, be our 
modern idea, but having regard to the condition of the 
people in ancient time, I cannot say that the legalisation 


of this sort of action, which was not prejudicial to the 


interest of the owner, but was rather beneficial to him 
was improper or unreasonable. The last nght which I 
shall mention was the right accorded to a person belonging 
to the twiee-born classes to take fuel and fruits and flowers 
for the performance of religious rites from another 
person’s land ; but in the case of fruits there was this 
limitation that they could not be taken from trees which 
were enclosed by the owner within fences. These minor 
rules may not have much value to a student of modern 
law, but I mention them here, m order to show the spirit 
in which they were conceived by the sages and obeyed by 
the people. 
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"LECTURE VIII 





Law RELATING TO PARENTAL AND QUASI- 
PARENTAL RELATIONSHIP. 


In this and the two following lectures I propose to 
deal with the various rights and obligations which arise 
between two persons by reason of their being related to 
each other, the relationship being of a more or less 
durable character anl giving rise to what has been 
described as status or legal condition, as distinguished 
from rights and obligations entirely regulated by mutual 
agreement whieh exhausts itself as soon as those rights 
and obligations are fulfilled. The present lecture will be 
confined to the discussion of the law relating to parental 
and quasi-parental relationship. 

Our Dharma-Sastras make mention of various des- 
eriptions of sons. One of them is called the primary (मुख्य), 
and the others secondary (ata). It is unnecessary to enter 
into anything like a detailed examination of the various 
kinds of sons so described, since most of these classes of 
secondary sonship, excepting one or two, have long 
beeome obsolete. It may, however, be not altogether 
useless to try to explain the principles on which these 


. various classes of persons were given the positions of a son 


under the ancient Hindu law, for, it seems to me that the 
somewhat peculiar rules bearing upon the subject must 
appear anomalous to those who do not appreciate those 
principles. The persons who were accorded the position of a 
son were chiefly the following : (I) a son begotten by the 


father upon his lawfully wedded wife चौरस; (2) the son 


of an appointed daughter, or, according to another view, 


"the daughter herself treated by special appointment as a 
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son (afirm ga) ; (3) the son begotten by a stranger upon 
a man’s wife through appointment (श्र); (4) the son 


secretly conceived in the husband’s house from a man 


other than the husband (qam); (5) the son of a damsel 


(काबौन) ; (6) the son taken with the bride being in his’ 


mother’s womb at the time of her marriage (wwe); (7) 
the son ofa twice-married woman (qtwia); (8) the son 
given in adoption by his father or mother (दत्तक); (9) the 
son bought from his parents (क्रौत) ; (l0) the son, who, 
being an orphan, is taken in adoption with his own 
consent (mfww); (l]) the son who, being bereft of parents 
or abandoned by them, presents himself to another saying, 
‘Let me become they son’ (सयं दत्त); and (I2) the 
son cast off by his natural parents and taken by another 
(अपविद्ध), Of these the first alone was recognised as the 
son in the proper sense of the term, and the second also 
was regarded as almost equal to him in rank having no 
stain in blood, and being, at the same time, an offspring 
of the person regarded as the father; besides these two, 
the others were sons only in a secondary sense, and were 
more or less held in disfavour. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the recognition 
of sonship in all these cases implied an equality of status 
or that they were supposed to confer an equal amount of 
spiritual benefit upon their so-called father wlth the 
.*aurasa" son, for Manu himself declares; “A person who 
wishes to cross the darkness of the future would 
through sons of an inferior class obtains the same 
sort of result as a person who wishes to cross a 
stream by an ill-constructed vessel! I do not, of course, 


deny that in the absence of a son of the primary kind, 
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these inferior sons: could, to some extent, occupy his 
place, and stand as a substitute for him, ‘just as,’ to 
quote the words of  Brihaspati, ‘in the absence of 
elarified butter, oil often takes its place’; but, it seems 
to be absurd to suppose that the recognition of all 
these persons as sons was solely due to the intense desire 
of an ancient householder to have a son at any cost. 
Such an explanation may possibly account for the 
recognition of sonship in a case of adoption, whether it 
be in the dattaka, kritrima, or krita form, and also in 
a case of appointment to raise an issue upon another’s 
wife, but in the other cases, I can scarcely conceive 
that the recognition of sonship was due to an anxiety 
which prevailed in ancient time to have a son in any 
shape and at any cost. Who can ever think that the 
affiliation, for instance, of a damsel’s son either to her 
father, or after her marriage to her husband, or of a 
son begotten upon a woman either before or after her 


marriage by a stranger to the husband of that woman 
was guided by considerations of benefit, secular or 


spiritual, to be conferred upon the so-called father, 
although he had no connection with the paternity of the 


child? I can not, therefore, agree with Mr. Mayne when 
he says that the true solution of the problem, how these 


came to be regarded as his sons, is to be found in the 
indispensableness of a son to an ancient Aryan householder 
which would lead to every contrivance “being exhausted to 
procure one, and that the relations between the sexes in 
early times were such that neither delicacy nor sentiment 
would stand in the way.’ No doubt the customs of 


adoption and appointment had their origin in the desire 
to have a male child to perpetuate the lineage and offer 





४१ Mayne’s Hindu law, 8th Ed. p. 83. 
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funeral oblations, but, even then, the practice of appoint- | 
ment was condemned by Manu in no doubtful terms. 
Thus, he says, ‘ no widow should be authorised by regenerate. 
men to beget children by other persons, for those that 
authorise her to conceive by other men violate the eternal 
law ; such appointment is nowhere mentioned in the Vedic 
texts on marriage, nor is the remarriage, of widows men- 
tioned in the law relating to marriage; this practice, fit 
only for brutes, and condemned by learned regenerate men, 
was introduced among men while Vena held the sovereign 
sway; he, ruling the whole world and eminent among 
the royal saints, produced confusion of tribes while his 
intelleet was perverted by passion ; since then, the virtuous 
censure him, who, through clouded intellect, authorises a 
widow to have intercourse with a man for the sake of 
progeny.” As regards the duty of a woman to remain 
faithful to her lord even after his death, the same sage 
has declared, * Let her rather emaciate her body by living 
upon pure flowers, roots, and friuts, but let her not, when 
the husband is dead, even pronounce the name of another 
man ’;! and again: ‘ Longing for the unparalleled virtue 
of those who are constant to one husband, she should 
continue till death, forgiving all .injuries, observing 
trictly the rules of continence, and foregoing all sensual 
pleasure ; many thousand bachelor Brahmins have ascend- 
ed the celestial regions without, leaving any issue; like 
those lifelong students, a chaste woman leading a life of 
austerities after the death of her husband, goes to heaven 
though destitute of sons; a woman who being covetous 
for offspring proves faithless to her husband, brings 
disgrace on herself in this world, and becomes exelud led 
from the regions of her lord in the next’? I should like 
* Manu, V IST. 
* Manu, V I58. 
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to know where fidelity to the husband is enjoined in 


stronger terms, and its violation more severly condemned 


. than in the texts quoted above, and I am not prepared to 
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hold that, if the anxiety to have a son were the only 
motive, the recognition of sonship in some of the instances 
noticed above would not have been condemned by Manu 
on these grounds alone. The problem suggested hy Mr. 
Mayne must, therefore, at least in part be susceptible of 
another explanation, and it seems to me that he himself 
comes very near toit when, in the next paragraph, he 
proceeds to explain the theory of paternity among the 
Hindus. According to the ancient conception of family 
relationship among the Aryans, a ehild must be under the 
patria potestas of some individual, and this was not con- 
fined to the case of a legitimate child, born in lawful 
wedlock and lawfully begotten upon its mother by her 
husband ; the question, therefore, arose: how, in any other 
case, should it be determined as to who was the person 
under whose patria potestas a particular child stood? The 
answer to this question was furnished by the enumeration 
of subsidiary sons indicated above. It will be found from 
an examination of the different descriptions of sonship 
given above, that it arose in either of two ways: 
(0) through dominion over the mother of the child; 
and (2) through transfer of patria potestas from the natural 
parents either by gift or sale, or by the consent of the 


' child when freed from the patria potestas of the parents 


either by reason of their being dead, or by reason of their 
having cast him off. I have no leisure to dwell indivi- 
dually upon each of the cases of secondary sonship 
entimerated above, but, I hope, it will not be at all diffieult 
for you to see that my explanations meet every one of 
them. That the husband of a woman becomes invested 
with patria potestas over the son of that woman although 
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he may not have been the real procreator of the 


child is supported by Manu on the analogy of ownership 


over the produee of a field, when the field belonged 


to one and the seed was sown by another. “ Unless 
there be a special agreement,” says he, “ between the 
owners of the land and of the seed, the crop belongs clearly 
to the land-owner, for the receptacle is more important 
than the seed,” and he concludes that a similar rule should 
apply in the case of a child, and it should belong te him 
who had marital property in the mother and not to the 
actual procreator when he happened to be a stranger. 
As regards the system of adoption in its various forms, 
you will observe that it was essential that some how or 
other the patria potestas of the natural father should cease, 
and this condition being satisfied it made no difference 
whether the adoption was due to a desire on the part of the 
adopter to perpetuate his lineage, as in daffaka, &rilrima, 
aud ८४०८८ forms of adoption, or on the part of the child 
to obtain protection. from danger or destitution due to 
the death of or abandonment by the natural father, as in 
swayardatia and apavidilha forms of adoption. It, there- 
fore, seems to me that the problem suggested above as to 
how the various kinds of sonship eame to be recognised 
by the Diarma-sastraxs admits of an easy solution, if we 
remember that they really exemplified the rules by which 
the question of patria potestas had to be determined under 
the earlier Hindu law, and this becomes all the more 
clear from the fact that à son born of an unmarried woman 
was regarded as the son of the father of that woman so 
long as she continued unmarried, but of her husband when 
she passed under his control upon marriage, a position 
which can be rationally explained only upon the view 
already indicatetl that sonship, in such a case, meant no 
more than subjection to the patria potestas of an 
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individual although paternity, in the striet sense of the 
term, could not be predicated of him. | 

In eourse of time, however, this wider and somewhat 
peculier conception of paternity gradually dwindled away, 
and in consequence, most of these kinds of irregular sons, 
if I may use the expression, became obsoleute. So 
Parasara who professes to lay down the law for the Kal: 
Yuga in particular recognises only four kinds of sons, vrz., 
aurasa (the truly legitimate son), Ashelraja (the son of a 
wife by appointment), datta (the son given), and dretréma. 
(the son made).! In the Pauranie age this list was 
further curtailed, and it was declared that the wise men 
had, in the beginning of the Kali Yuga, solemly prohi- 
bited certain practices, including among them the recog- 
nition of various classes of sons besides Aurasa and 
Dattaka, for the protection of the people, and that such 
a resolution arrived at by the virtuous carried as much 
authority as a text of the Veda itself.? The result, 
therefore, is that at the present day there are only two 
kinds of sons recognised by the Hindu law, viz, Aurasa 
aud Dattaku, save that in Mithila, in deference to old 
established usage, the kritrima form of adoption is also 
regarded as valid, and this is reconciled with the above 
rule by construing the word ‘datta’, to include Aritrema 
as well. 





5 औरस. Ganga दत्तः RARR, ga: | 
* दत्तीरसेतरेषान्तु yaaa परिग्रह: i 
* * * 
एतानि लोकगुप्ताथ' कलैरादौमहाअभि: | 
निवत्तितानि कओणि व्यवस्थापूव्वक' qu: i 
o aani साधुनां प्रमाण' वेदबदभवेत्‌ ॥ 
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. Along with the limitations thus introduced, the 


conception of sonship has undergone an important change, 
and now a son means primarily a truly legitimate son 
begotten by the father upon his lawfully wedded wife, 
and an adopted son is assimilated to him by a legal 
fiction that upon the ceremonies of adoption having taken 
place, he is, by reason of the mysterious foree of those 
ceremonies, to be treated as if reborn in the family of the 
adopter, a fiction, which, as you are aware, has given rise 
to certain rules limiting the choice of an adopted -son so 
as to prevent that fiction from appearing unnatural. 
From this altered conception of sonship it follows that 
legitimatio per subsequens matrimonium, which was recog- 
nised by the Roman Law, can no longer be recognised 
in the Hindu law, for he alone is an aurasa (or truly 
legetimate) son who is begotten by the father upon his 
lawfully wedded wife.! It may, however, be remarked 


that the necessity for such a rule can hardly be felt among 


the Hindus, because among them a girl is ordinarily 
married at an age when she cannot have the physical 
capacity for child-bearing, and the Sastras enjoin upon 
the guardians to see that she is given in marriage at such 
an age. 


Turning now to adoption, I may remind you that I: 


have already explained the difference between the dattaka 
and the kritrima forms of adoption, and pointed out that 
"the kritrima form prevails only in Mithila, and nowhere 
else. The really important form of adoption from the 
stand point of the modern Hindu law is, therefore, the 
dattaka, and T shall say only a few words about it as the 
scope of my subject will not permit a fuller discussion. 


खे चेत्रसंस्कुंतायान्त खयसुत्पादयेद्धि यम्‌ । 
समौरस' विज्ञानीथात्‌ gad प्रथमकल्पितम्‌ | 
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It hae often been asked, can there bea valid adoption 
without the performance of religious ceremonies? The 
answer to this question must depend upon the coneeption 
of subsidiary sonship according to the Hindn law, and 
as this conception has, as I have already indicated, 
undergone an important change, it is not at all 


surprising that different opinions have been entertained 


about it. I have stated that originally the recogni- 
tion of a person as a subsidiary son meant no more 
than that the person was treated as subject to the patria 
potestas of his so-called father, and an act of adoption 
took effect by transferring the patria potestas from the 
natural to the adoptive father; viewed from this stand- 
point it would follow that the formalities of adoption 
would not require anything more than gift and acceptance, 
the gift by the natural father extinguishing his patria 
potestas, and the acceptance by the adoptive father 
investing him with if. Hence, at that stage of the Hindu 
law, the performance of any religious ceremony could not 
be treated as absolutely essential for the change of status 
involved in an act of adoption, and we, therefore, find 
that in the definition of an adopted son, as given in the 
Institutes of Manu, hardly any stress is laid on the 
performance of any religious ceremony such as datta- 
homa.! This conception of sonship has, however, been 
now substantially given up, so that according to the 
orthedox view, an act of ad ption is no longer regarded 
as mere transference of the patria potestas to the adoptive 
father, but is supposed to involve the creation of a certain 
non-sensuous relation by virtue of the mysterious force 
attached to the performance of the sastrie ceremony. 





' जाता पिता वा दद्यातां यमहि: एत्रमापदि i 
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A physioal act carries with it certain physical conse- 
quences; & secular transaction produces certain secular 
effects; but beyond these, they cannot go; so that 
if you want to maintain that the creation of sonship 


by an act of adoption involves something more than the 


mere production of certain secular rights and obliga- 
tions, it becomes incumbent upon you to admit that the 
transaction itself must be somehow more than secular, 
and as it is the performance of the accompanying religious 
eéfemonies which alone can stamp it with a higher 
character, they become an essential part of the entire 
transaction. You will perhaps understand this position 
better, if I try to elucidate the distinction by an illustra- 
tion. Take, for instance, the ceremony of consecrating 
an image, and contrast with it that of conseerating the 
site of & building; in the former case, so long as the 
eeremony is not duly performed, the super-sensuous attribute 
aseribed to the image does not arise, and the idol cannot 
be regarded as anything more than a block of wood or a 
slab of stone which has taken a certain shape; but in 
the latter ease, the main purpose of building a house 
being physical, the non-performance of the ceremony of 
conseerating its site cannot possibly affect the fulfilment of 
that purpose, the only objeet of performing the ceremony 
being to invoke the blessing of God on the eve of occupying 
the house. It is, therefore, natural that when sonship 
created by an act of adoption came to be regarded 
as having a higher than secular aspect, the Brahmanieal 
writers, such as the authors of Dattaka Chandrika and 
Dattaka Mimansa, who adopted this standpoint, could no 
longer treat the performance of Datta-homa as non-essential. 
With them an act of adoption had too aspects: in its 
sectilar aspect, it consisted of gift and acceptance which 
could only result in transferring the boy from the parental 
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dominion of the donor to that of the donee; but, in so 
far as adoption was supposed to establish a certain non- 


sensuous religious relation carrying with it certain religious 


and juristic consequences, it could only be reached by the 
due performance of the religious ceremonies prescribed. 
Aecording to this view, therefore, the father by giving 
his son to another without the accompaniment of religious 
ceremonies can perhaps make fhe son a slave to the 
latter, provided he has got the necessary authority to 
make such a gift, but in order to create filial relation with 
& person who is not the natural father, so as to make the 
boy competent to take part in the religious ceremonies 
in his adoptive family as a member thereof, the religious 
rites, prescribed by the Sastras, for adoption must be 
duly performed. Iam aware that this question has given 
rise to a good deal of controversy in our courts, and 
decisions of a more or less conflicting character have been 
passed ; I am not here concerned to deal with those 
dicisions in detail, but I may be permitted to point out 
that if the standpoint of the later Hindu law be not 
brushed aside as an innovation, it seems to me difficult 
to escape from the logieal consequences of that position 

hich would make the performance of religious ceremonies 
an essential part of an act of adoption 


The acceptance of the view that adoption is an aet 
which depends for: its effectiveness on Sastrie sanction 
must also give rise to certain other important consequences, 
for the eonstruetion of negative or prohibitbry precepts 
depends mainly upon the character of the act to which 
those precepts are attached. The rules bearing upon .the 
subject and the distinctions on which they are based have 


| i been fully explained by me in a series of articles which I 


contributed sometime ago to the Calcutta Law Journal ‘On 
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the interpretation of negative precepts in Hindu Jaw,’ ! and 
I must refer you for fuller information to those articles. ` 
A negative precept, by which I mean a precept contained in 
the Sastras calculated to dissuade people from following a 
particular course of action, is, as I have there explained, . 
capable of being differently construed, and the interpreta- 
tion has, in each case, to be selected with great care in 
accordance with recognised principles of logie laid down 
and explained by the Mimánsakas. Following these prin- 
ciples, we find that sometimes a negative precept amounts 
to nothing more than a mere prudential admonition desiened 
to emphasise the pernicious character of the prohibited 
course of action by reason of its natural visible consequences 
which prudence, apart from any sastrie injunction, would 
induce us to avoid; sometimes it is construed as laying 
down a sastrie prohibition (प्रतिषेष), in the proper sense 
of the term, supported by the sastrie sanction indicat- 
ing that its violation is sinful, and therefore ealeulated to 
bring about misery either in this life or in the life to come, 
through an invisible force appertaining to a forbidden 
action, unless expiated by the performance of proper 
penance; and, sometimes, it has to be read as limiting 
the scope of some positive injunction to which it is 
attached, and thereby defining the eonditions under which 
alone the latter ean be validly fultilled, so that the per- 
formance of the act enjoined without regard to and in 
violation of the negative precept so construed would 
import sueh an essential defect or imperfeetion as would 
render the whole thing infructuous and incompetent to 
produce the. desired effect. A negative precept of the first 
kind is said to import a prohibition having a visible end 
in. view (evù प्रतिषेध); when it belongs to the second 
kind, it is said to contain a prohibition having & non-visible 
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end in view (weere प्रतिषेध), or a prohibition based upon 
the sastras in the strict sense (areta प्रतिषेध) ; when, however, 
it falls under the third class, it is said to be an 
excluding clause limiting the scope of the positive injune- 
tion to which it is related or attached (पर्युदास). It is 
apparent, that from the standpoint of positive law, a 
negative precept of this last class has the most important 
consequences, and, therefore, whenever we come across a 
negative precept it behoves us to enquire whether or not 
it belongs to this class. Now, on this enquiry the nature 
of the aet or ceremony to whieh the negative precept 
relates has a very important bearing, and a little considera- 
tion will enable you to see why this should beso. In the 
case of an act having a merely secular object, the attain- 
ment of that object depends upon the fulfilment of its 
secular conditions, and any rule laid down in the sastras in 
such a ease must either be a reiteration of those secular — 
conditions (चनुवाद्र) which does not lend any additional weight 
to them beyond what tbey otherwise possess, or amount to 
a sastrie prohibition (प्रतिषेष) implying that its violation is 
sinful but does not affect the validity of the transaction. 
It is; however, otherwise with a religious act or ceremony 
which depends for its effectiveness on a sastric injunction, 
for in such a case the validity of the transaction rests on 
the fulfilment of that injunction, and here the question at 
once arises whether a negative precept laid down in the 
Sastras should be construed as a mere prohibition (प्रसिषेष) as 
explained above, or as a qualifying clause limiting the scope 
of the: injunction (qeera), for, in the latter case, the 
infringement of the precept will éntail the consequence of 
invalidating the transaction itself. Take for instance, the 
performance of a sraddha which is a ceremony of this 
character; there is a positive precept chat it should be . 
performed at the new moon; on the other hand, there isa . 
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negative precept that it should not be performed at night 3 


now reading these together, what is the inference? It 


may either be that the performance of the sraddha at 


night, provided the other conditions are satisfied, is not 
infructuous, but the performer becomes a sinner by trans- 
gressing the prohibition; or, it may be, that such a 
performance is to be treated as void, because the negative 
precept curtails the scope of the positive injunction, so that 
it is no performance of the ceremony according to the true 
import of the Sastras. Now, as I have elsewhere explained, 
the latter interpretation should, according to the rules of 
construction, be accepted, as correct, and, in fact, in the 
absence of clear and insuperable objections to the contrary, 
a negative precept attached to a positive precept, where 
both are based on the Sasíras, should, as far as possible, be 
so construed as to make the former limit the scope of the 
latter, so that both may have equal effect given to them. 
It will be difficult, at this place, to give an exposition of 
the grounds on which this conclusion has been arrived at, 
and I must refer you for fuller information to my articles 
in the Calcutta Law Journal to which I have already 
referred. You will thus see that the construction of 
negative precepts bearing on the law of adoption must, to 
a great extent, turn upon our conception of the nature of 
an act of adoption ; if it be regarded as a secular act having 
only certain secular consequences, we shall have to apply 
one set of principles to construe those precepts; whereas, 
if it be treated as a religious ceremony bringing in its 
train, among other consequences, the creation of an invisible 
property (संस्कार) by which the son of one man becomes 
converted, as it were, into the son of the adopter, 
and invested with the right of performing religious 
Ceremonies in the adopter’s family, a consequence which 
could not possibly be reached by a mere, secular 
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act ‘unaided by the mysterious foree belonging to the 
fulfilment of a Sistric injunction. according to the mode 
prescribed by the Sastras, the question of construing those 
precepts will be governed by a different set of principles 
guided by different considerations. Bearing these dis- 
tinctions in mind, and rememberiüg the altered conception 
of an act of adoption noticed above according to which it 


depends for its effectiveness on the Sastrie injunction, let 


us consider how far some of the precepts bearing upon the 
subject affect the validity of an adoption. 

Let us take the text of Vasishtha: ‘ A woman should 
neither give nor accept a son in adoption except with the 
permission of her husband’.! This raises two questions: 
(D) Can a woman take an adopted son to her husband 
without his permission? (2) Can she give -her son in 
adoption without her husband's permission ? | 

As regards the first question, a little consideration will 
Show that there are several different ways of looking at 
the precept. (a) For instance, you may say that the text 
indicates that a woman has ordinarily no power to take 
& son in adoption, but that authority given by her 
husband entitles her to act on his behalf, so that, where 


_ that authority is wanting, the power to adopt does not 
. at all arise. The result of adopting this view would be 


to make an adoption hy a woman without her husband's 
permission absolutely invalid. (4) From another stand- 
point, you may say that a woman has the right to take 
a son. in adoption, and that the text of Vasishtha does not 
impose a new limitation upon it, but merely expresses 
the ordinary limitation upon woman's power of free action 
by ‘reason of the control exercised upon her by her 


husband so long as he is alive. According. to this view, 





, - do uth एवं cem प्रतिग्हीयात्‌ वा अन्यवानुझानात्‌ ay: । 
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afi ‘adoption by a woman without her husband's assent so 
long as he is alive and capable of giving consent may be 
invalid, but when he is dead, his control over her being: 
withdrawn, she can make an adoption, and the utmost 
that can be required of her is that. she should obtain the 
assent of the male relative on whom she is th:n dependent. 
This explanation reduces the precept to a mere reiteration 
( अनुवाद) of the secular rule deducible from the general 
dependence of a woman, and has been virtually adopted | 
by the Viramitrodaya when it says: “ The. meaning of 
the words ‘ except with the assent of her husband’ is that 
while the husband is alive, a son should not be adopted 
by the wife acting independently in the absence of the 
husband’s permission; but when the husband is dead, 
the assent of those alone is required on whom. she is 
then dependent. On this view, the prohibition appears 
to have a merely visible (secular) basis. Therefore, 
although the husband be dead without giving permission 
to adopt, still an adoption by the widow is not invalid."! 
(e) Yet another way of construing the precept is to hold 
that the prohibition it contains is a Sastrie prohibition, in 
the proper sense of the term, deriving its authority from 
the Sastra, and then the question will be on what is the 
authority of a woman to take a sou in adoption based? 
If you say, it is also based upon the Sastra, then the 
affirmative rule granting the power, and the negative rule 
eurtailing its scope, being both derived from the same 


' भत्तरि जौवति भाव्याया खातत्याच् तदद्दमती ग 
प'चौकरणौथ इति भर्तरनुक्ञानादन्यवेत्यस्याथंः i 
खते तु तस्मिन्‌ यत्‌पारतन्वान्तदनुमतिरेवापेचिता i 
एवं सतिहटाथेता भवति प्रतिषेधस्य । 
दत्तानुजझ् खतेपि भत्तरि भर्य्याया द्त्तकादिकरथः सबिकद्धम i 
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Source, the negative precept must be construed as पर्युदास, 
and an adoption in violation thereof must be treated ae 
invalid. If, on the other hand, you maintain that a 
woman has got the power to take a son in adoption 
independently of any Sastric sanction, then the prohibition 
must be treated as a प्रतिषिष indicating that its violation is 
sinful but does not affect the validity of the adoption. - 


These, then, being the possible standpoints, I do not 
think myself called upon to diseuss whieh of them 
represents the correct view ; in faet, the objeet with which 
I have indieated them is not so much to enable you to 
come to a definite conclusion regarding the question, but 
to illustrate the manner in which the interpretation of a 
precept varies with a slight alteration in the standpoint 
from which one approached the question. As the law now 
stands, it is agreed on all hands that during the life time 
of the husband the wife cannot adopt to him without his 
express sanction, but differences have arisen regarding the 
power of a widow who seeks to adopt a son to her deceased 
husband. 

Different According to the Bengal School, authority given by 

us the husband is operative even after his death, and an 

i क adoption by the widow in pursuance of such authority is 
valid; when no such authority exists, no adoption can be 
validly made. 

The Bengal doctrine has been applied to cases governed 
by the Benares School, although the Viramitrodaya which 
is regarded as an authority in Benares maintains a different 
position. | 

In Mithila, the assent of the husband must be given 
eontemporaneously with the adoption by the wife, which 
being impossible in the case of an adoption by a widow, 
no such adoption can be validly made. 
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In | 'Southern | India, the assent of the kinsmen may 
take the place of that of the husband according to the 
decision of the Judicial Committee in the Ramnad case. ! 


According to the Mahárástra Sehool, the text requiring 


the sanction of the husband applies only to an adoption - 


made in the husband's life time, and is not to be taken to 
restrict the widow's power to do that which the general 
law prescribes as beneficial to her husband's soul. 


Next, let us consider whether a woman can give her 
son in adoption without anthority from her husband. It 
seems to be clear that she cannot do so, so long as the 
husband is alive and capable of according sanction. The 
prohibition contained in Vasishtha’s text should be 
construed as imperative, and the sanction of the husband 
takes the case out of it, being what may be called a 
nimaa (remedy), so that in the absence of such sanction 
the adoption falling within the scope of the prohibition 
must be deemed as invalid. But, then, how far does this 
prohibition extend? Does it apply also in the case of a 
widow giving her son in adoption? It has been held by 
our courts that it does not, so that a widow is free to give 
her son in adoption, unless, of course, she was distinctly 


prohibited by the husband to do so.* "There is no doubt 


that both Dattaka Chandrika and Dattaká MimánsÉ& which 
are recognised as authoritative treatises on the law of 
adoption support this view ; and, although, as observed by 
their Lordships of the Judicial Committee in Balueu Guru- 
lingaswami v. Balusu Ramalakshmamma, caution is 
required in accepting their glosses where they deviate from 
or add to the Smritis, it is very much doubtful whether 


2 Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramalinga, I2 Moo. I. A. 440. 


3 Jogeshohandre Bandyopadhyay v. -onabali Bepari, 7C.W.N. था, 


* 8 C.W.N. 439 
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our courts will.be prepared, in any future case, to reconsider 
the question and reject the opinion supported by them as 
incompatible with a correct and logical interpretation of 
the text bearing upon the point, for the authority of .these 
two works was not, in their Lordships’ opinion, open to 
examination, explanation, criticism, adoption, or rejection 
like a scientific treatise on European Jurisprudence, I 
must, however, confess that I find it difficult to reconcile 
this view with the view which prevails in Bengal and 
Benares Schools that a widow cannot make a valid adoption 
to her deceased husband without an authority given by him 
during his life time, or with the Mithila doctrine that she 
cannot make any such adoption at all, for I fail to under- 
stand how the text of Vasishtha ‘Let not a woman give 
or accept a son without ber husband's sanction? can be 
interpreted in one way in the case of a gift and in another 
way in the case of an acceptance; it seems that if the 
aforesaid text does not apply to a widow with regard to 
a gift, it should receive a similar interpretation with 
regard to an acceptance also, for the two portions of the 
text are so collocated, that they should be held to have 
an exactly similar scope. Dattaka Mimānsā tries to get 
over this difficulty by arguing that the text of Manu— 
‘A son equal (in caste) and affectionately disposed whom 
his father or mother (or both) give with water at a time 
of distress is known as the dattaka son,’! indicates that 
both parents are equally com petent to give a son in adop- 
tion; but it is open to the comment that the above text 
only contains a definition of the adopted son, and does not 
negative the position that the power of the mother should 


be held to be limited by the conditions imposed by the text 





माता fam बा ढ्द्यातां यमहि: पुश्चमापदि | 
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of 7 Vasishtha referred to above. Dattaka Chandrika 


adopts a somewhat curious argument in support cf the | 
widow’s power of gift when it says that an absence of 


prohibition is tantamount to a sanction; it may not be 


altogether illogical for the author of Dattaka Chandrika - 


to maintain this position seeing that he does not say that 
a widow has no power to accept a son in adoption without 


express authority from her husband; but for one who 


maintains that express authority from the husband is 
requisite in order to empower a widow to take a son in 
adoption, that position is absolutely impossible, for it can 
scarcely” be argued that husband's sanction should be 
implied when his widow is giving his son away although 
it cannot be held to exist when she is taking ७ son in 
adoption for the benefit of his soul. It is, however, useless 
to dilate upon this topic. any further, for positive law 
does not always develop itself in a strictly logical way, 
and our Courts are not likely to retrace their steps when a 
particular point has been settled by judicial decisions on 
the basis of authoritative treatises dealing with the same. 


The next point on which I may say a few words is 


the validity of the adoption of an only son. Vasishtha’s 
text prohibiting such an adoption runs as follows: * But 
let not a person give or accept an only son, for he is for 
the continuance of the line of his forefather?! Now 
in order to determine the correct import of this 
precept, one has to remember what I have explained more 
fully in my articles ‘On the interpretation of negative 
precepts in Hindu Lay,’ that the construction of a negative 
precept depends principally on the character of the act or 
ceremony to which it relates ; whatever might have been 
the real character of an act of adoption in ancient time, 


न लेक yw दद्यात्‌ प्रतिग्क्रीयादा सहि सन्तानाय quit 
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there can be little doubt that now-a-days it is looked upon 
as an act which takes effect by virtue of a Sastric injunction 
(mama) and not merely in pursuance of a secular inclina- 
tion (रागप्राप्त), and. if this conception be accepted as correct, 
I think the prohibition contained in Vasishtha’s text 
must, on the acknowledged principles of construction, be 
construed as (पर्व्टदास) curtailing the scope of the injunction 
authorising gift or acceptance of a son, in order to avoid 
the eightfold defects incidental to the admission of an 
option (विकल्प) which would result from the adoption of a 
different construction. It would be tiresome to go through 
the grounds on which these principles of construction are 
based, and it would not also be possible for me to repeat 
the reasons which have induced me not to accept the 
proposition that a negative  precept supported by the 
assignment of a reason must be construed as a mere (अर्थवाद) 
having no obligatory force. Those who are curious to know 
more about the subject will, I hope, find fuller information 
from my articles in the Calcutta Law Journal to which I 
have already referred. However that may be, the validity of: 
the adoption of an only son has been firmly established by 
the decision of the Privy Council in the case of Balusu 
Gurulingaswami v. 


Balusu Ramalakshmamma,! and 


any further discussion can only have an academic interest. 


As regards the adoption of the eldest son, the prohibi- 
tion against it is merely inferntial, being deduced by the 
commentators from the superior merits of such a son as 
described by Manu. It, therefore, stands to reason that 
such a prohibition should be treated as merely recommen- 
datory, its purpose being to dissuade the parents from 
giving away the most meritorious of allthe sons; if, 


‘ however, the parents choose to disregard the admonition 


. ? L. R. 20, LA. 8 : I. L. R., 22 M 898. 
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and give the eldest son in adoption, the adoption will 
undoubtedly be valid, for the Dharmasastras have hot 


the same, and the scope of a Sastric ‘ vidhi’ can only be 


curtailed by a Sastric prohibition. 


Referring you for fuller information about the details 
of the law of adoption to treatises specially dealing with 
the subject, I now pass on to consider the extent of 
patria potestas under the Hindu Law, and compare the 
same with that under the Roman Law. 


Speaking of the Roman Law, Mr. Sandars says: 


‘The patria potestas differed originally little, if at all, 
from the dominica potestas. If the sense of the owner- 
ship was not so complete in the former, it was 
probably limited more by natural feeling than by law. 
The father could sell, expose, or put to death his children. 
Time, however, ameliorated the position of the child, and 
all that was left was a power to inflict moderate chastise- 
ment, and to sell at the time of birth in cases of 
extreme necessity. Constantine condemned the father 
who killed his child to the punishment of a parricide. 
The sale of a child was in general fictitious, and only 
formed the mode by which the child was released 
from the father’s power”! Turning, now to the Hindu 
Law, we find that Manu says that a father had no 
right to do any thing more than inflict moderate chastise- 
ment upon his son only as a punishment for an offence 
using a string or a light rattan, and taking care to strike 
on the back and never on the head ;? and Gautama says 


— — — 
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that chastisement should not ordinarily be corporeal, and 
infliction of bodily punishment in the mode mentioned 
above should only be resorted to in extreme cases, and 
even then light string or rattan should be used, any 
violation whereof would be punishable by the king.’ These 
minute rules and the prescription of punishment for their 
infringement show that from very early times the power 
of a Hindu father over the person of the son was circums- 
eribed within very narrow and reasonable limits. He. 
did not posses anything like the power of life and death 
at least from Manu’s time, and it is doubtful if he ever 
had it. We need not, therefore, grudge the pride which 
Justinian seems to feel when he says: “The power 
which we have over our children is peculiar to the citizens 
of Rome ; for no other people have a power over their 


children such as we have over ours."? As regards 


the power of gift and sale, the authorities seem to 
be somewhat in conflict, indicating, as I think, 
a gradual change in the law restricting the power 
of the father within very narrow limits. Thus, Vasishtha 
says that in as much as the son springs from the corporeal 
particles of the parents, they are the causes of his being, 
and so they have the power to give, sell, or cast him 
away.? On the other hand, both Yajnavalkya and Narada 
include a son among objects unfit to be given* and the 
latter adds that these should not be given even under 








* शिष्यञिष्टिरवघेगाशक्तो रज्ज,वेखविदलान्यातनुभ्यामन्येनधन्‌ राज्ञा शास्ः | 
* Institutes, Lib. I. Tit. IX. 2. 


3 शुक्रशोणितसन्भवः gw: मातापिढनिमित्तक: i 
तस्य च प्रदान विक्रयत्यागेषु मातापितरी प्रभवतः | 

* w' कुटुन्बाविरोभेन ed दारसुताइते। 
याज्ञवल्कयः दत्ताप्रदाद्षिक प्रकरणम्‌ | 
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extreme  distress.! ^ Káty&yana takes an intermediate 
position and says that no gift or sale should be made of 
sons against their wishes, but ata time of distress this 
may be done,” otherwise not.? There being thus an 
evident conflict among the text-writers, it is not at all 
surprising that there should be a similar diversity 
of opinion among the commentators. "Thus, commenting 
on the text of Y&jnavalkya declaring that a sori and certain 
other objects are unfit to be given, Vijn&neswara observes 
that this does not indicate absence of ownership, since 
ownership does exist over a son, a wife, the entire property, 
or what has been promised to another, although these 
have been declared as unfit to be given. On the other 
hand, Nilakantha says that the father cannot claim owner- 
ship over the son in the same way as he claims ownership 
over the offspring of his cattle, since his wife is not his 
property in the same way as the cattle is ; moreover, it 
apears from the: sixth chapter of the Pūrva Mīmānsā that 
although in a Viswajit sacrifice the sacrificer should give 
his whole property away, yet the daughter, the son, and 
the like should not be given, which indicates that the 
father has no ownership over his son ; and, therefore, it 
has been concluded by Misra in Tantravarttaka that the 
gift of a son in adoption is a gift only in a secondary 


— — — 








' निचेपं gaia सव्येख' चान्वयेसति । 
आपत्खपि च कष्टासु वत्तमानेन देहिना i 
अदेयान्याइयाचार्य्या यश्वान्यख प्रतिशुतम_। नारदः 

४ famuus दानञ्च न नेयाः सुरनिच्छर: | 
RTT सम्बसखमाव्मन्धेव च योजयेत्‌ i 
आपत्काले प्रकत्तेव्यं दानं विक्रय एवच | 
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sense.! Jimiitavahana also seems to hold this opinion, 
when he says: “ Neither is it true that th» son is the pro- 
perty of his father, for the contrary has been shown under 
the head of gift of a whole estate. The term 
*aequistion? would, therefore, be metaphorical in regard 
to son."? Commenting upon this passage, Raghunan- 


dana argues that the father has no property in the 


son, but that a gift in adoption is allowable in as much 
as ıt is not a real gift, but a mere semblance of it entitling 
the son to perform the funeral ceremonies of the adopter, 
and this indicates that gift in no other form could be 
made. On the other hand, Srikrishna  Tarkalamküra 
suggests that the father has property in the son, but his 
power of making a gift or a sale is limited in the way 
stated in the text of Kátyüyana, and fettered by conditions 
prescribed therein. The Viramitrodaya suggests a some- 
what different solution, for it says that the texts prohibit- 
ing the gift of a son were meant to refer to the gift of an 
only son, as such a gift would result in the extinction of 
lineage of the donor, but when he had more sons than one 

the conditions under which a gift or a sale of a son may न 
be made are laid down in the text of Katy áyna referred to 
above. What, then, are the conclusions that we can 
derive from these conflicting opinions? It seems that a 
gift in adoption has always been regarded as valid except 
in the case of an only son, and that although at first, there 
might not have been much difference between it and any 
other form of gift, gradually there grew up the idea 
that it was a gift of a peculiar kind, and strictly speaking 
a gift only in a secondary sense. It also appears that just 


^ Vyavaharamayikha, Ch.N., Sec. 4. 
* Daysbhags. Oh. II, Sec. 67. 
8 बौरमिरोदयः, दत्ताप्रदानिक प्रकरणम्‌ | 
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as a gift in adoption began to be looked upon as something 


different in kind from an ordinary gift, the gift of a son for. 


any other purpose, and the sale of a son, both came to be 
regarded as improper acts on the part of the father, if not 
absolutely beyond his authority. So if has come to pass 
that although originally a gift or a sale of 8 son had, in all 
probability, been allowed as an exereise of paternal autho- 
rity, gradually it has fallen into disuse, and all that is 
now left to him is the right to give his son in adoption 
when he has more sons than one, and many commentators 
even deny that he has ownership over the son. In other 
words, although in remote past a gift or a sale of a son 
was not perhaps regarded as beyond the scope of paternal 
authority, that state of the law has long been changed, and 
it is no longer regarded as permissible either on the ground 
that it is condemned by the Séstras or on the ground, as 
some commentators put it, that this condemnation pre- 


supposes that the father has no such ownership over the son - 


as would entitle the former to give or sell the latter away, 
barring, of course, a gift in adoption which is supposed. to 
stand on a different footing. That there was a time when 
a gift or a sale of a son was. not regarded as beyond the 
power of the father may be shown Ly quoting one or two 
instances from our ancient books. The sale of a son is illus- 
trated by the story of Sunahsepha whom king Harischandra 
bought from his father Ajigartha for the completion of a 
certain sacrifice; he was saved from the peril by the 
sage Visvámitra whose protection he begged by offering 
himself as a son. "This story indicates that originally 
the father had a right to sell his son although the praetice 
came subsequently to be disapproved. Similarly, the 
right of a father to make a gift of his son otherwise than 
in adoption ‘finds some support from the story of 
Nachiketas related in the  Kathopanigad; there it is 
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recited that V&jasravasa performed the Visvajit sacrifice 
and gave away his entire property, but this did not satisfy 
his son Nachiketas who thought that gift of half-starved 
cattle and the like could not be an act of much merit; so 
he asked his father, ‘ Father, to whom art thou going to 
give me?’ The father at first did not give any reply, but 
being irritated by his repeated importunities said, ‘I give 
you to death.’ The son acting upon this sought the abode 
of Death, and obtained from him spiritual instruction. 
This, no doubt, is a sort of introduction to the main 
theme of the Upanisad, and we are not called upon to 
treat it us an authentic record of actual facts, but, at all 
events, it indicates that the gift of a son was not, perhaps, 
conceived to be altogether beyond the power of the fathers 
However that may be, you have seen how these practices 
snbsequently came to be eschewed, no matter whether this 
was due to a Sastric prohibition in the proper sense of the 
term, or to an alteration in the conception about the extent 
of the father’s rights over the son, so that under the later 
Hindu Law a father could not ordinarily sell his son or 
give him away except in adoption. 

Having dealt with the rights of the father over the 
person of his son, let us now turn to the extent of patria 
potestas in other respects. We find that under the Roman 
Law, the marriage of a son under power was completely 
under the control of his father. Thus, the consent of the 
pater familias was a condition precedent to the validity 
of such a marriage, and the absence of such consent 
rendered the marriage absolutely void, so that not even 
subsequent consent could ratify it.! Under the Hindu Law, 
I am not aware of any text requiring the consent of the 
father for the validity of the marriage of his son; on the 


: Institutes, Lib v. Tit x. 
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other hand, in as much as it is thé bridegroom who 
accepts. the gift of the bride, it is his consent that is 
essential for the completion of the gift and the creation of 
the marital relationship. Of course, now-a-days it is not 
unusual to find that the father really controls his son's 
marriage, and the latter signifies his consent, and accepts 
the bride almost as a matter of course following the wishes 
of the former; but I do not think that the law casts 
upon the son any obligation to be guided entirely 
and exclusively by the wishes of the father in a matter 
like this beyond the general moral obligation to obey the 
parents. Moreover, even so early a lawgiver as Apas- 
tamba clearly saw that the free consent of the bridegroom 
wag not a negligible factor when he laid down that 
marriage becomes propitious when both the mind and the 
eyes of the bridegroom become attached to tbe bride.! No 
doubt, besides this there are other considerations which 
ought to regulate the selection of a bride, and these cannot 
always be properly weighed by a young man who cannot 
often be expected to take a cool and sober view of the 
whole situation, so that the practice which now prevails 
in many parts of India, of the father selecting the bride 
for hig son cannot be condemned as absolutely unreasonable | 
or unsuitable to the condition of the society in which we . 
live, but it is a matter for sincere regret that in the selection 
of a bridegroom or a bride, we do not often pay much 
heed to the rules laid down in the Süstras, and allow 
ourselves to be led away by sordid and unworthy considera- 
tions. This, however, isa mere digression, and what I 
really want to impress upon you is that the power of the 
father, under the Roman Law, to control the marrige of his 
son was more extensive than under the Hindu Law. 


| ' यस्यां मनद्रच्षुषोनिंवन्यस्तस्थाचडि: । ` 
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It also appears that as regards the right of holding 
separate property during the lifetime of the father. The 
provisions of the Hindu Law were much more favourable 
to the son than those of the Roman Law. The filius 
familias could not, under the strict Roman Law as it 
originally stood, hold any property as his own, and the 
father was entitled to take the whole of the son's 
acquisition without any exception. This state of the law 


.continued unaltered for a pretty long time, and the changes - 


that have been subsequently introduced have been slow 
in coming and gradual in their character. The first 
exception was that introduced in the early years of the 
Empire in favour of acquisitions of soldiers in service, 
which were withdrawn from the control of the father 
under the name of castrense peculium, doubtless as a 
reward for military service and an incentive for martial 
enterprise. The next stage was the extension of a similar 
privilege to acquisitions made by certain civil functionaries 
by virtue of their office which were called quast-castrense 
peculium. Shortly after this Constantine introduced another 
kind of peculium called peculium adventitium by which the 
father's absolute control over property which his son had 
inherited from his mother was taken away. The furthest 
point in these modifications was reached when Justinian 
included under peculium adventitium acquisitions from other 
sources as well, and enacted that unless the acquisitions of 
the son were derived from the father’s own property, ‘the 
father shall have the usufruct but the son shall retain the 
ownership, so that another may not reap the profit of that 
which the son has gained by his labour or good fortune." 
Even in this final form, we find that the property which 


. the son acquired with the help of his father's fortune 
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became absolutely the property of the father, and as to the 
rest, with the exception of castrense peculium and quasi- 
castrense peculium, the usufruct belonged to the father, 
though the ownership was left to the son. Sir: Henry 
Maine, therefore, truly observes that ‘even this, the 
utmost relaxation of the Roman patria potestas left it 


for ampler and severer than any analogous institution of- 


the modern world.’ I shall now attempt to show that 
the Hindu Law has long been much more favourable to 
the rights and privileges of the son than the Roman Law 
in its maturest shape. The only text which seems to 
deny to the son the right to hold separate property during 
the lifetime of the father is the text of Manu which says: 
‘three persens, viz., a wife, a son, and a slave are declared 
to have no wealth of their own; the wealth which 
they earn is of the man to whom they belong.’’! 
It is true that later commentators have almost unani- 
mously explained this text as implying not want of 
ownership in regard to property acquired, but merely 
want of free and unfettered control over the pro- 
perty so acquired by reason of the dependent condition of 
the acquirers, in order to make it consistent with other 
texts recognising their separate ownership.? I am not, 
however, quite certain that it might not really be an echo 
of a still more ancient rule under which the head of the 
family had almost an absolute control over property 
acquired by its subordinate members However that may 
be, it is quite clear that under the Hindu Law the power 
ofa son to acquire property for himself was very early 


recognised, although other members of the family, and 


^X आव्यापवश दासयवय एवार्धना: EM: | 
. S समधिगच्छन्ति AA तस्यतञ्चनम्‌ i 
‘ ३ fleo Dayabhaga, Chap. I, I6; Vyavahira Mayükha, Chap. III, 49. 
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especially the father, had under certain circumstances à 


right to claim a share in the property so acquired. .The 


right of other members of the family to a share was 


limited to .the property which was acquired with. 
the aid of joint funds; but the father according to 


JTmütavühana, was entitled to a share in every case, however 


the property might have been acquired. Jtmütavühana 
sums up his opinion in these words: “The father has. a 


‘moiety of the goods acquired by the son at the charge of 
‘his estate; the son who made the acquisition has two 


shares; and the rest take one a piece. But, if the father’s 


estate have not been used, he has two shares ; the acquirer 
‘as many; and the rest are excluded from participation. 


I94 


The text on which Jimütavühana bases his view that the 
father takes a share in property acquired by his son without 
the aid of paternal estate is explained in the Viramitrodaya 
in a different way, so as to make it applicable only to cases 
where the paternal estate is used in the acquisition of the 
property by the son,* so that in this respect the Dayabhaga 
seems to extend the father’s right even further than the 
Mitakshara School. Besides, as you are aware, the son, 
according to the Mitakshara School, acquires from the 


-very moment of his birth an interest in the property. of his 


father, which gives him, in the case of ancestral property, a 
right to demand a partition and obtain a separate allotment 
free from any control which the father might otherwise 
exercise. It, therefore, follows that as regards proprietary 
privileges the position of a son under the Hindu Law is 
much more advantageous than under the Roman Law even 
in its most advanced form 

From the rights, let us now turn to the duties. It is 


the duty of the father to maintain the son so long as he is 


.. ३ Dayabhaga, Chapter II, ॥ 
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young and incapable of supporting himself; he is not, 
however, bound to pay off his son's debts unless they .were 
ineurred according to his direction, or for family. purposes 
under extreme necessity ; he may also render himself liable 
by subsequent ratification of the debt by a promise to pay 
it himself.! On the other side, the son must maintain his 
parents when they become old and infirm;* the mother 
also gets a share on partition among her sons in lieu of her 
maintenance. The son lies under an obligation to pay the 
debts incurred by the father, when the latter is dead or 
absent from the country for twenty years, or otherwise per- 
manently incapacitated to pay them himself; in such a zase 
‘it is the duty of the son to clear off the debts with interest, 
even if he has not got from the father assets sufficient 
for the purpose. The duty extends to the grandson, but 
in the absence of assets he need not pay more than the 
principal; the great grandson need not pay anything 
unless of course he is in possession of assets which belonged 
to the great grandfather who had contracted the debt. 
There are, however, certain well-known exceptions to the 
liability of the son to discharge his father's debts ; these are 
based upon the character of the debt and the way in which 


if was incurred. Thus it has been laid down that “the 


son is not compellable to.pay sums due by his father for 
spirituous liquors, for losses at play, for promises made to 
unrighteous persons without consideration, or under the 


wa’ gwar पिवा न देयमितिषयोत: | 

Qd प्रतिथुतं qqurerw खादनुमोदितम्‌ । कात्यायन: 
पितुरेवनियोगादा कुटुस्वभरणायवा | 
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influence of lust. or wrath or sums for which he was liable 


` as a surety, or a fine, or a toll, or the balance of either."! . 


The principle underlying these exceptions seems to be 


‘that when the claim of the creditor is so -devoid of merit 
‘as to have no moral consideration to support it, or when 
: it is founded upon a ground which was entirely personal 
-to the deceased debtor, the law does not cast any obligation 


upon the son to satisfy the same. In some of these cases, 
as, for instance, in the case of a promise made to an 


‘unrighteous person without any legal or moral consideration, 


even-the promisor himself may not incur any legal obligation ; 
in others, as for instance in the case of a fine, or an obliga- 
tion incurred by reason of having stood a surety for the 
appearance of another, the liability is of such a personal 
character that it dies with the death of the person so 
liable, and does not extend to his heirs; and in the rest 


as for instance in the case of sums payable for wine 


or women, the immoral character of the debt justifies 
the immunity of the son from liability. It should 
be mentioned that the duty to pay off the father’s debt 
does not create an enforceable obligation until the son 


attains majority, and so the creditor’s right to sue him is 


till then postponed.? This indulgence shown to the 
infant children of a deceased debtor might, sometimes, 


cause a little inconvenience to the creditor, but it was 


calculated to save many families from utter ruin against 
which our modern law makes no provision whatsoever, and 


'. सौवाणिक॑ हथादार्ग कामक्रोध प्रतिय॒तम्‌ । 
` प्रातिभाव्यं aR पुृश्नोगदापयेत्‌। हहष्पति । 
» लाप्रापकावहारेल पितर्य्युपरते atem । 
कालेतु विधिना देय बसेयुनेरकेऽन्यथा । 
— „ अपराकंबीरमिटोद्यषत कात्यायन वचमम्‌। 
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thére ‘was the compensating advantage that the son — — 


required, on attaining majority, to pay off the debt. 


irrespective of the amouut of assets left by the father. 


In regard to danghters, it was the duty of the 
father to maintain and educate them, and give them 
in marriage before they attain puberty to suitable 
bridegrooms.! On the death of the father the duty 
devolves upon the brother or the then head of the 


family whoever he may be. As regards the persons who. 


are authorised to dispose of a girl in marriage, Yájfiavalkya 
says: “The father, the paternal grandfather, the brother, 
a sakulya or member of the same family, and the mother ; 
in default of one previously mentioned the next in 
order, if su; juris, is to give a damsel in marriage. 
Vishnu introduces the maternal grandfather before the 
mother; in other respects his list agrees with that given 


above. Where no su-h person is alive, the girl must, 


seek a husband for herself ; if, however, there is a guardian 
whose duty it is to give her in marriage, but he neglects 
to do so, then the girl is to wait for three years after 
attainment of puberty, and then may choose a husband 
for herself; it is, however, laid down that when a girl 
acte in this way, she must not take away with her orna- 


ments which she had received from her parents or brother, : 


It must not, however, be supposed that because the Sastras 
enjoin the father to give his daughter in marriage before 
she attains puberty, it must be done at any cost without 
any regard for proper qualification in the bridegroom to be 


— — — — —— — — ⸗ 


' कब्याष्य v पालनीयाशिचणौयातियबत: ` 
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selected ; “it is far better,” says Manu, ‘that the girl 
should remain unmarried in her father’s house until she 
dies, than that she should anywise be given in marriage to 
a worthless man." 

There is a text which seems to prohibit litigation 
between a father and his son,? but the Mitakshara ex- 
plains this to mean that such a litigation should be dis- 


 eouraged as far as possible, but points out that there may 


be occasions on which it may be allowed in order to secure 
them in the proper enjoyment of their mutual rights and 
obligations. Wherever a person is molested or a right is 
infringed in contravention of the written law or established 
usage, there arises a cause of action which the court 
cannot refuse to entertain whatever the relationship 
between the parties may be, although between close rela- 


tions such as father and son, preceptor and pupil, master 


and slave, and husband and wife, such a litigation should 


. be discouraged, and attempt should be made to bring 
. about an amicable settlement as far as possible. It seems: 
‘that under the Roman Law, a father and the son under ` 


his power laboured under a mutual incapacity to sue each 
other, and I am not quite sure that the text referred to 
above does not indicate that at one time the Hindu Law. 
also imposed a somewhat similar limitation. ' 


"As regards delicts, there was 4 peculiar rule in the 
Roman Law by which the father was made liable for the 
wrongful acts of his children, but he could escape from the 
liability by surrendering the person of the delinquent to 





' काममामरणातृतिहेत्‌ ग्टहैक सर्तुमत्यपि। ` 
मत्बेनां प्रयच्छतु गुशहौगाय कर्हिचित्‌ i 

*. गुरोःशिष्ये पितः पश्न दम्पत्योः स्वामिदत्ययोः | 
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-the injured party. The practice had become obsolete in . 
Justinian’s time, and he disapproved its application to 
children, although in the case of slaves a similar rule still 
applied.‘ No trace of this primitive conception of delin- 
quency and its retribution is to found in the Hindu Law. 

The relation between the Vedic preceptor and his pupil Preceptor and: 

was very sclose in ancient time. In default of kinsmen, हः | 
one could inherit the property left by the other. 
Besides, during ‘the period of instruction, whatever the 
pupil aequired by his own exertions had to be offered 
to the preceptor who, in his turn, imparted the instruction 
without any peeuniary remuneration and also maintained 
the pupil at his own house. The pupil had also to 
render implicit obedience to the preceptor, and do his 
good in every possible way.* As regards the power of 
chastisement, it was limited in the same way as in the 
case of father and son. | 


The relation between an instructor and his apprentice was Instructor 
almost contractual, but on account of its peculiar character — 
I have thought it fit to deal with it here. An apprentice | 
is a person who, with the consent of his relations, enters 
into an engagement for a fixed term to learn a particular 
art from the instructor, and lives with him for that purpose. 
He canrot desert the instructor without his fault within 
the period agreed upon, and, if he does so, may be forced 
, to go back to the instructor and reside with him according 
to the engagement to the end of the term. On his part, 





! Institutes Lib. IV. Tit. VIII. 

* गुरु' चैबाध्यू पासौत स्याध्यायाथ समाहित: | 
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it is the duty. of the instructor to treat the apprentice with 
affection as it he were his own son, and to train him in the 
art by supplying him with food. The instructor must not 
- make the apprentice do any work other than the one which 
the latter was seeking to learn; otherwise, the apprentice- 
ship is cancelled, the apprentice becomes free, and the 
instructor becomes „liable to punishment for infringement 
of the compact. The apprentice must serve out the term. 
agreed upon, even if he has completely mastered the art 
before the expiry of the period, and any profit that may 
accrue from his work during this period goes to the instruc- 
tor; he may, however, take the wages which his inst ruetor 
may choose to allow on account of his skill, but must not 
enter into any body else's serviee without his sanction. 
These rules are so reasonable and well considered that I can 
earcely conceive how they can be improved. 


LECTURE IX. 


LAW RELATING TO MARITAL AND QUASI-MARITAL 


RELATIONSHIP. 


There are eight different forms of marriage mentioned 
in the Dharmashastras of which all but two have now 
beeome obsolete. Itis not, therefore, necessary to enter 
into any lengthy discussion about these obsolete varieties 
of marriage and I do not propose to give anything more 
than a bare outline of their nature and the way in which 
they differed from one another. In the Brahma form of 
marriage, the girl is given by the father with such orna- 
ments as he can afford to a man whom he voluntarily 
invites and respectfully receives without taking anything 
inreturn. In the Dazva form, the girl is given by the father 
to a priest who officiates at a sacrifice commenced by him, so 
that although there is no pecuniary return, the perfor- 
mance of the sacrifice may be regarded as some considera- 
tion for the gift. In the Arsla form, the father received 
from the bridegroom one pair kine or two pairs for uses 
prescribed by law such as the performance of some 
sacrifice, and not as bride's price, and thus there is 
some . consideration for the gift though the father 
does not want to make a profit out of it. In the 
Prajapa(ya form, the father gives away his daughter 
to-a suitor on the distinct understanding that they 
should both perform their civil and religious duties 
together, so that here the father obtains some sort 
of ‘undertaking from the bridegroom who himself 
comes forward as the suitor for marriage. In the Gan- 
dharva form, it is not the father of the girl who settles 
the marriage, but the bridegroom and the bride arrange 
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it among themselves out of sensual inclination. In the 


. Asura form, the father of the girl accepts money from 


Mr. Mayne's 
commenta. 


the bridegroom so that it approaches a sale of the 
girl in consideration of the amount so received. In the 
Rakshasa form, the bridegroom does not wait for the 
cohsent of the father or of. the girl herself, but takes her 
away by force. In the Patshacha form, the krilegroom 
fraudulently gets possession of the person of the girl, 
and it is therefore characterised as the basest of all forms 
of marriage. It goes without saying that the first four 
forms of marriage are the most approved, among which 
the first, z.¢., the Brahma form is the best; the Gandharva 
and the Rakshasa forms were tolerated among the 
Kshatriyas, and the Asura also prevailed among the 
Vaisyas and the Sudras although it was much condemned 
as savouring of a sale. The last form, as its very name 
indicates, was condemned in unqualified terms as fit for 
filthy devils and not for men. The ideal type of marrisge 


is therefore, the one in whieh the father of the girl does 


not desire to reap any advantage for himself out of the 
marriage but gives her away freely in pursuance of a 
sacred duty which devolves upon him with such ornaments 
ete., as his means can afford; in this there is no sordid 
motive on either side, and neither lust nor avarice holds 
its sway. Hence, the Gandharva and the Asura were 
among the disapproved forms of marriage — which 
were tolerated among certain people but at the same time 


condemned. Mr. Mayne, however, observes that “no part 


of the Hindu law is more anomalous than that which 
governs their family relations,” for he says that here 
“we find a law. of inheritance, which assumes the possibility 


''of tracing male ancestors in an unbroken pedigree extend- 


ing to fourteen generations, while coupled with it is s 


family law, in which several admitted forms of marriage 


——— 
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are only euphemisms for seduction and rape, and in which 
twelve sorts of sons are recognised, the majority of whom 
have no blood relationship to their own father,” ! As 
regards the recognition of twelve sorte of sons, I have 
dealt with its significance in my last lecture, and pointed 
out the fallacy of Mr. Mayne’s assumptions. Turning 
now to the recognition of eight kinds of marriage, it seems 
to me that here also Mr. Mayne has failed to appreciate 
the real meaning and purpose of this recognition. His 
remark seems to convey that he understood that the recog- 
nition of the inferior kinds of marriage amounted to a sort 
of legalisation of .the use of force or fraud which did not 
involve the creation of any permanent relationship between 
the man and his so-called wife; otherwise, the difficul- 
ties suggested by him of reconciling it with the possibility 
of tracing male ancestors in an unbroken pedigree extend- 
ing to fourteen generations becomes difficult to understand. 
This, however, was not really so, fora marriage according 
to the Hindu idea always involved the creation of a per- 
manent tie in whatever manner it might come to take 
place. Therefore Madhavacharya points out: “ It must 
not be supposed that in these disapproved forms of mar- 
riage beginning with Gandharva, the relationship of 
husband and wife does not arise for want cf the ceremonies 
of marriage including the taking of seven steps, because 
although they do not take place at the outset before 
acceptance afterwards they are invariably performed 

Hence Devala says: “In the forms of marriage beginning 
with Gandharva, the marital rites have again to be 
duly performed in the presence of the fire.” It is 
therefore clear that there is no reason to suppose that 
these disapproved forms of marriage involved nothing 
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them .incompatible with the tracing of male . ancestors 
in .an.unbroken line. The only question that may. be 
asked is, why did not our lawgivers at once declare that 
no one who gets hold of a girl by. the use of force or frand 
should be able to take advantage of his wrong and why 
_ did. they make it possible for such wrongdoers to become 
the husbands of the girls whom ‘they had thus wronged? 
To this question an answer . would at once suggest itself 
to those who understand anything about the. Hindu senti-. 
ments regarding female chastity; a woman should not 
only be free from stain but free from all suspicion of any 
stain; a suspicion that she may have known another man 
even against her inclination might dissuade many people 
from afterwards marrying her; hence the requirement 
that the wrong-doer should in such a case, afterwards duly 
perform the marital rites and take her as his wife. So 
Madhavacharya points out that “if the ceremonies are not 
performed, the marital relationship does not arise.” So 
Vasistha and Baudhayana have declared: ‘When a damsel 
is carried away by force, but is not solemnly married 
according to the religious rite. She may he duly given in 
marriage to another, for there she remains a virgin as 
before.” After this, if any body says that the recognition 





+ आोमाकरणे तु न भर्य्यात्वं। अतएव वशिष्ठ वौधायनी वनादपद्दता कन्या 
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wea विधिवद या यथा कन्या तथेव सा । . Imay mention that Kamala 
Kara explains this text in a somewhat different way. He says 
that the possibility of giving a girl in marriage to &nother before the 
performance of the religious rites is common to all kinds of marriages ; 
hence it would be futile to say so specifically in regard to the Rakshasa 
and the Paishacha forms; thorefore, the text should be interpreted dis- 
tributively to mean that in regard to these two forms, in the absence of 
the consent of the girl, she may be given in marrjage to another 


whether the ceremonies have been performed or not 
| Nirnaya Sindhu p. 227. 
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these of marriages gives a premium to the userof force or 
fraud, I shall recommend him to read the severe penalties: pre- 
cribed by the Hindu Law against the culprit who becomes 
guilty of such transgressions, a subject to which I shal] 
advert in my lecture upon the Hindu Law of Crimes. 

The only two kinds of marriage that are now in use are 

‘the Brahma and Asura forms. In the first the father of 
the girl gives her away to a person whom he invites for 
the purpose without taking from him anything in return 

‘in any shape, and in the second, the father does acbept 

money from the bride-groom as a consideration for the gift. 

It will be noticed that our lawgivers do not at all con- 

template a third contingency in which the intending bride- 

groom may put pressure upon the father of the girl to pay 
him handsomely for the favour of marrying her, no matter 
whether his means allows him to do so or not; therefore, 
our law givers declared that the father should give away 
his daughter with such ornaments as he can afford 

(maaga). As regards presents to the bridegroom the 
practice which has unfortunately become only too frequent 

` now-a-days of extorting money from the father of the bride 
on the occasion of the marriage does not seem to have 
prevailed in those days. | | 

Turning now to the two forms of marriage that are now 
prevalent, we find that it consists of two stages, viz., gift 
and acceptance of the bride in marriage, and the per- 
formance of certain religious ceremonies. It will follow 
from the very nature of the marital relationship according 
to the Hindu conception that. it can not become complete 
until the religious ceremonies prescribed by the sastras are 
duly performed, for the production of a peculiar 
non-secular condition involving the creation of a sort of 
spiritual union between the husband and the wife must 
depend upon the mysterious force of the sastric ceremonies 
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. prescribed for. the purpose. and these cannot be possibly 


Conditions of 
a valid 
marriage. 


dispensed with without affecting the validity of the tran- 
.saction. I need not, however, labour upon this point at 
this place as I have dealt with it more fully when diseuss- 


ing the necessity of the performance of religious ceremonies 
in connection with an act of adoption ; moreover, there is 
express authority in support of this position for it has been 
dec'ared by Manu: “ The recital of holy text in connection 
with the joining of the hands of the bride-groom and 
the bride determines the growth of marital relationship. 
These should be deemed by the learned to attain finality in 
the.taking of the seven steps.! 

I may now briefly refer to some of the conditions of a 
valid marriage besides gift and acceptance and the perfor- 
mance of the’ religious ceremonies. You are aware that 
our Dharmasastras contain various rules for the selection 
of a suitable bride-groom or a bride. Most of these should 
be regarded as what I have called prudential admonitions 
having certain visible ends in view; a violation of any of 
these rules canno* possibly affect the validity of the marriage. 
Take, for instance, the following text of manu: ‘In taking 
a wife, let him avoid the following ten families, be they 
ever so great or rich in kine, goats, asses, money, or grain, 
viz. one which neglects the sacred rites, one in which no 
male children (are born), one in which the veda is not 
studied, one the members of which have thick hair on 
their body, and those which are afflicted by hemorrhords, 


phthisis, dyspepsia or white or black leprosy’? It cannot be 


५ प्रालिग्रडणिंका aan नियतं arawd i 
तेषां ferma विज्ञ या विदिः eui: । भनुः TARRO | 
१ सहाम्यापि सलहानि गोपजआाविधनधाग्यतः t 
vit सम्बन्धे दशेतानि कुलानि परिवज्ञेयेत i 
Cafi निष्प रुषं निःछन्दोरोमशाशय। 
» . चव्यासवाब्यप्मारिग्रिक्रिकृष्ठि कलानिच । ary: । 
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of these prohibitions is to warn against the evil consequznces 
of such marriages. Hence, Kullüka says “where the 


possibly upposed that a marriage in any of these families . 
will be invalid and it must be taken that the sole intention | 


enunciations of injunction and prohibition have their root - 


in visible good and evil consequences as for instance in the 
text ‘one which neglects the sacred rite’ and so forth, there 
the contravention of the rule does not entail the negation 
of marital relationship."! Leaving these aside as well as 
those prohibitions which import nothing more than 
sinfulness of their violation, let us see if there are rules 
which when contravened, affect the validity of the marriage 
for they alone are important from a juristie standpoint. 


Marriage within the same gofre or between families 
having the same prararas is prohibited, and the text of 
Vishnu, “one should not marry a wife within the same 
gotra or having the same pravara ”? has been interpreted by 
the authoritative commentators as a paryuddsa (excluding 
clause), the consequence being that a marriage taking place 
in violation of this text is considered as invalid. It should, 
bowever, be mentioned that this restrictive rule applies 
only to the twice-born classes, the sudras having no gotras 
of their own, although in Bengal, where traces of rigid 
Brahmanieal influence are more visible than anywhere 
else, they profess to have gofras and usually shun inter- 
¿marriage within their limits. On the other hand, it may 
be that in provinces where the influence of Brahmanism 
has waned to a considerable extent instances may be 


१ येषां gag e गुणदोषमूलके, 
-विधि-निषेधालिधाने यथा हौनक्रियमिति 
` न्‌ तदतिक्रमै भार्य्यांतरा भाव: | 
—— »....मःअयोतां सवान अबरां भाव्या बिन्दे त ' 
85 ^ । | 
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found even among twice-born castes of marriages solem- 
nised in violation of the prohibition referred to above, and 
Mr. Mandlik seems to suggest that such practices -do 
prevail in his part of the country.‘ To usin Bengal 
some of his statements seem to be somewhat startling ; 
but however that may be, an orthodox Hindu Lawyer 
cannot allow the prevalence of such transgressions to 
derogate from the authority of sastric injunction, although 
it is quite probable that the existence of a full-grown 
usage in violation of a distinct sastric injunction may 
make our courts reluctant to declare that a marriage 
solemnised in confo:mity to such usage is invalid in view 
of the very serious consequences which such a declaration 
would involve 

Different sages have laid down different rules on the 
subject of prohibited degrees for marriage. I do not 
propose to diseuss these apparently divergent texts and 
to try to reconcile them if possible. Babu Golapchandra 
Sarkar observes that there is so much divergence 
between the sages as well as between the commentators 
on this subject that it would not be safe to enforce their 
views as binding rules of conduct. The observation is no 
doubt foreible, and as he points out different usages prevail 
among different classes and in different localities in respect 
of this matter. I may, however, be permitted to observe 
that prohibitions on this head cannot absolutely melt into 
the air, and there is perhaps everywhere a well-understood 
narrower limit which furnishes, so to say, an irreducible 
minimum and must not be transgressed ; if this limit be 
overstepped, it will not only lower the position of the 
transgressing parties, but the marriage itself will be invalid 
aecording to the general principle of construction which 
7 have elsewhere explained 


3 Mandlik's Vyavahara Mayukha Appendix IV, 
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Turning now to the general condition of women, we 
find it stated that it is one of dependence. ‘While young 
she remains under the control of her father, after marriage 
under the control of her husband and, on his death under 
the eontrol of her sons; she does not deserve complete 
independence at any time'! It may be mentioned that 
if she becomes a widow without sons, her husband’s 
kinsmen are preferred over her father’s kinsmen to watch 
after her interest and protect her in every way ;if there 
be no one to look after her in either line, the duty then 
devolves upon the king. 


Let us now consider the nature and extent of the 
husband’s control over his wife. I have already stated that 


Nilkantha denies that the husband has ownership over the | 


wife, though Vijnaneswar allows that he has. It is, however, 
universally recognised that his rights are limited in several 
particulars. As regards the power of chastisement, it is 
limited in the same way as the power of the father in 
relation to his son, moreover, Manu has declared, “ Divine 
blessing abides in that household where female members 
receive due honour; where they are not honoured, no aet or 
ceremony bears its proper fruit; that family perishes in no 
time where the female members pass their days in sorrow, 
It prospers all along the line where they do not. Blessed 
is that family without fail in which the husband is always 


पिता cafa कौमारे भर्तारचति यौवने i 

पुवास्तुस्थविरेभावे न et खातख्यमहंति i 

रचन्ति स्थविरे gar इत्यापि पाठः T मनु ।९।७ 
रेत्‌ कन्यां पिता faat पतिः garg बाई के 


अमविश्ञातयसेषां न खातन्वा' कृचित्‌-खियाः | 
याशवल्का ।८४। 
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pleased with his wife and the wife with her husband."': 
“The good fortune of the family rests in them for they 
keep up the line, all honour is due to them; they are tlie 
lights of the household, the females and the fortune of the 
household—-there is no distinction between the two."? It is, 
therefore, a great mistake to suppose that the declaraion 
of the perpetual dependence of women imports any degra- 
dation ; it is only meant as a measure for their protection, 
for they are by nature weak and unable to bear the 
turmoils of the world and stand against its terrors and 
temptations without guidance and control. 


As regards the power of the husband to dispose of the 
wife by gift or sale, you have already seen that Yajnavalkya 
and other sages enumerate a wife among objects unfit to 
be given ; whether this is so beeause the husband is not 
the owner of the wife as Nilkautha maintains, or because 
the sastras, in spite of his ownership prohibit snch 
an aet, is not of much consequence. Manu has also 
declared that a wife cannot be detached from her 
husband either by sale or by abandonment, implying that 
the marital tie cannot be severed in any way being in- 
alienable by its very nature.? It also follows from the 
above that the Hindu Law does not recognise a divoree 


— —— — — — — — — — — me — — — —— — — — a — — —— — — 


' wu माय्यस्तु पूज्यन्ते रमन्ते सत्र देवता: | 
यबतान्तु न पूज्यन्ते सव्वास्तचा फलाः क्रियाः । 
शोचन्ति जामयो यव बिनश्यत्यास्तु सतूकुलम्‌ | 
न्‌ शोचन्ति तु aaa व्ईतेतडधि wen 
सन्तुष्टो mamani भर्वाभार्य्या तथेबच | 
afer व कुले नित्यं कल्याण' तववभ्र वम्‌ । मनु; ।३।५६।५७।६०। 
° व्रजनाथं महाभागा: पूजाईग्टदौमय: । 
faa: प्रिगश्च गेहेषु न विशेषीस्ति कश्चन । 
° न निष्कृय बिसर्ोभ्यां भर्तुर्भाय्या ( वमुच्यते । मनुः । ९४६ मनुः ९९६ ! 
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meaning thereby the severance of a marriage already 
completed under the law. Then, again, it is laid 
down that the abandonment of a guiltless wife is 
puaishable by the King. She is entitled to be properly 
maintained by the husband so long as she remains 
faithful to him and even in a case of faithlessness, 
the law declares that she should be provided with a bare 
pittance for her subsistence. Ina case where the husband 
abandons his wife without any fault on her part he should 
be directed to take her back, and on non-compliance should 
be made to yield a third of his fortune to her; when, 
however the husband is so poor that deprivation of a third 
part of his fortune would be extremely hard, he should be 
made to provide her with proper maintenance. 

On her part, it is the duty of the wife to remain 
faithful and obedient to her husband. Even when the 
husband dies, the duty is not at an end; ‘let her rather 
emaciate her body by living upon pure flowers, roots, and 
fruits, but let her not, when the husband is dead, even 
pronounce the name of another man’, so says Manu, * and 
longing for the unparalleled virtue of those who remain 
steadfast to one husband, let her lead a life of austenty 
observing strictly the rules of continence and foregoing 
all sensual pleasures until she dies.! It would seem 
to follow from the above, as well as from the distinct 
text ‘a second husband of a good woman is no 


where prescribed’, 2 that Manu did not approve of 


' erry चापयेई हं पष्पसूलफलेः शसः 
नतु नामापि wera पत्यीप्रेते परस्यतु 
आसीतामरथात्‌ चान्ता नियता त्रह्मत्रारिषौ 
यो wey एक पत्नीनां काङन्वीतमनुमम्‌ AF: ।५।१५७।१४५८ 
४ न दितीयश्च साध्वीनां क्चिदभर्शोपदिष्यते । मनुः vites 
एवञ्चस॒ति gry लमपि प्रतिसिद्धम्‌ इति que भः । 
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& widow remarriage; and as the authority of Manu 
is regarded as supreme among the Hindu law-givers it 
has been contended that the remarriage of a widow 
is not sanctioned by the Hindu Law. So commenting 
upon the above text Kullika says ‘that being so, the 
second marriage of a woman is also prohibited’. You 
are, however, aware that this question gave rise to a 
memorable controversy between Pandit. Iswarachandra 
Vidyasagar who contended mainly on the authority of 
a text of Parasara that a window marriage was permis- 
sible under the Hindu Law and his opponents who 
eontroverted that position. The text of Parasara which 
is also to be found in Narada-Smriti is to the following 
effect. ‘Another husband is ordained of woman in five 
calamities, namely, if the husband be unheard of, or be 
dead, or adopt the order of an ascetic, or be impotent, or 
become an outcast’! I need hardly say that the opponents 
of widow marriage tried to explain this text away by 
maintaining thatit did not refer to the remarriage of 
a woman who has been duly married to another by the 
performance of the solemn rites prescribed By the sastras, 
since, as Manu bas declared, ‘the remarriage of a widow 
has never been spoken of in the ordinances about 
marriage,’ ? but that it referred to a case where there 
has been a mere bethrothal not followed by the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies which conclude the marriage and 
ereate the marital tie. Then, again, it was eontended that 
even if the above interpretation be not accepted as correct 
still the prohibition contained in the Adi Purana shows 
that the practice must, at any rate be eschewed in the 


१ we, wa, प्रत्रजिसे ata च पतितेपतौ i 
TESTE eut पतिरन्यो विधौयते । 
° a विवाहविधावज्ञां विधवावेदनं पुन:। मनु: ७६४ 
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Kali age;! and lastly it was asserted that whatever might 
be the view of Parasara or Narada, their authority could 
not prevail over that of Manu who prohibited widow 
remarriage; and that having regard to the fact that Narada 
expressly concerned himself with laying down the possitive 
law, his sanction would only show that the practice 
should not be forbidd^n and punished by the King and 
not that it should be regarded as consonant with the sacred 
law. On the other hand the suppoters of widow-marriage 
maintained that the text of Parsara did legalise the re- 
marriage of a woman duly married to another under the 
circumstances mentioned therein, and that inasmuch 
as Parasara expressly professed to lay down the law 
especially for the Kali age, his pronouncement should be 
regarded as especially authoritative at the present period; 
as regards the text of Manu, they contended that the 
laudation of the virtues of a chaste widow simply set forth 
an ideal, and did not .amount to a prohibition of widow 
re-marriage ; otherwise the text ‘when a woman being 
forsaken by her husband, or becoming a widow voluntarily 
marries again and gives birth to a son, that son is called 
Paunarbhaba (or the son of re-marriage); if she takes 
the second husband when her first marriage was not 
consummated, or really. returns to the first husband after 
having gone over to another, then with him the marital 
ceremonies may again be  solemnised,'? would be 


' KZA पनरुदाडं ज्य wis गोवधन्तथा | 
कला पञ्च नकुब्बॉत खाळयायां कमख्डण' । 
यापत्या वा परित्यक्ता विधवा वा भ्वयेच्छवा । 
उसपादयेत्‌ yagan a पौनभंव उच्यते । 
सा चेदचतयोनि: स्वातङतप्रत्यागतायिवा t 
पौनभेवन wal सा पुन: संसकारमति | मनु; CILOK 
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irreconcibable with that position. I hope from the above 
statement you will be able to form some idea regarding the 
nature of the controversy and the arguments advanced 
on each side; it is not possible for me to proceed further 
and weigh the arguments on each side for that would 
entail an amount of discussion which I cannot undertake 


‘ati the present moment having regard to the limits within 


which I must confine myself. I may, however, say this 
without fear of much contradiction that the system of 
widow re-marriage has never found favour among the 
Hindus, and it was never in vogue at least among the 
higher castes. 

As regards the hability of the wife to pay her husband’s 
debts, it only arises when she acknowledges the liability 
and takes it upon herself, or when she incurs the debt 
jointly with her husband; otherwise, she is not liable 
to pay the debt.! Similarly the husband also is 
not liable to pay the wife's debts, unless they were 
contracted for the family purposes, subject to the 
exception that certain tradesmen, who cannot carry 
on thei trade without the assistance of their wives 
are liable to pay off the debt incurred by them, since as 
Yajnavalkya puts it, their livelihood is dependent on their 
wives,” 

I bave stated above that a wife was directed to remain 
constant to her husband even after his death, but the 
husband was not required to stick to a single wife, for 


प्रतिपन्नंखिया देय पत्था वा सहयतक्कतं i 
स्वयं md था यहण' नान्यत स्त्रौ दातुमहति i 
i याजवल्का; । ऋचणादान प्रकरणम्‌ । 
गीपशौस्तिक शलुण रजकच्याधयोषितां 
ऋण दद्यात्‌ पतिलासां यखाबृत्तिलटात्रयाः । याज्ञवल्कयः । 
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polygamy was not prohibited by the Hindu Law. You 
may, however, be aware that the late Pandit Isvarachandra 
Vidyasagara contended that the Hindu law did not make 
it optional with the husband to take as many wives aa he 
liked, but that his choice in this respect was regulated by 
certain conditions, such as the first. wife proving barren or 
giving birth to merely female children and so forth.! His 
position was, however, assailed by others, the chief among 
whom were the late Pandit Taranath Tarkavachaspati, and 
the late Kaviraj Gangadhar Kaviratna. They pointed out 
that the grounds for a second marriage preseribed in. the 
texts might be regarded as justifying causes but could 
not be taken to control the right of a man to contract 
a second marriage; otherwise the various well known 
instances of polygamy to be found in the sastras, as 
Kaviraj Gangadhar Kaviratna pointed out, have to be 
pronounced as opposed to the sastras, since there ts 
nothing to show that they had been contracted on any 
of the grounds so specified ; it was also shown that there 
were many indications in the Institutes of Manu, as well 
as in other Dharma Shastras, the polygamy was permissible 
under the law apart from the existence of any special 
cause. Here, also, I don't propose to enter into the details 
of the controversy but I may say that Pandit Vidyasagara 
did not seem to have succeeded in establishing his position ; 
moreover, it would seareely have been of much practical 
moment even if he had, for, does not Manu say that you 
may take a second wife at once (सद्य :) if the first be 
guilty of using towards you unpleasant words ? 

It is, however, worthy of notice that it is laid down 
that in case a man marries a second time during the 


क. आकर ह — * 
— — ee pn ⸗— — — — — — ne — — a — — — — — — 


* वन्धाषटमेऽणिक्दाब्द दशमेतु sans: | 
एकादशे खौ जननी सद्यर्वप्रिमबादिमौ। मनु! ।९।६१ 
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life time of his first wife he should pay to the first wife as 
much as he spends on the second marriage, or, if she has 
already received some property as her peculium, as much 
as would render this equal to the amount spent over the 
second marriage ;! So that she may have no reason to 
complain that she has been altogether neglected. More- 
over, Manu detlares that “when the husband marries a 
second time owing to the ill-health of the first wife, 
although she is attached to him and is, otherwise, 
of good character, he should first obtain the assent of 
that wife and must not slight her in any way;"* 
It is, therefore, apparent that although the Hindu Law 
sanctioned polygamy, it at the same time took care that 
it should be attended by as little violence to the feelings 
of the first wife as possible, and that, she should receivo 
some pecuniary provision on such an occasion. At the 
same time it was provided that if the first wife being 
irritated at the second marriage of her husband, leave his 
house out of anger, then she may cither be restrained from 
doing so or, if the husband so chooses, may be renounced 
in the presence of the whole family.? 


I am free to admit that one may think it somewhat 
anomalous that à man should be permitted to have more 
than one wife while a woman should be enjoined to remain 


आधिविन्नस्तिथिद्द्ादा धिवेदनिक॑ ससं i 
न दत्त ख्रौधनं यखौदसेत्वई' प्रकौत्तितं । 

याज्ञवल्कयः । दायविमाग; । 
या fat arafea सम्पन्ना चेबशैलत: । 
सानुज्ञाप्याधिवेत्तव्या नावमाण्खा तु कडिंचित्‌ । मनु: ite 
आधिविश्नातु या नारौ निगच्छ दुषिताग्टहात्‌ | 
सा wap सन्निवोधव्या aren वा कुल सन्निधौ मनुः ।९।८३ 
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constant to her husband even after his death, and it may 
even be suggested that this only shows that how those 
who had the making of law in their hands turned it to 
their advantages ; the anomaly, however, ceases to be in- 
explicable if we keep in our mind the peculiar constitution 
of an ancient Hindu family ; whenever a new member 
entered into it either by adoption or by marriage, be or she 
became at once so deeply engrafted into the family that 
the severance of the tie became almost an impossibility ; 
thus when a man married, the wife on her introduction 
into the family became a limb, as it were, of an orgained 
whole, and she could not eut herself off simply because 
her husband, who introduced her into the family, and with 
whom, of course, she was more closely connected than with 
any body else, departed from this world ; he might be dead 
but the family did not die and she remained as much a 
part of it as before. Therefore, during the solemnisation 
of the marriage ceremony, the husband pointed out to the 
wife the pole-star, as a symbol of constancy, and she 
prayed “ as this star is constant, so may I be constant 
in my husband's family.” The same considerations, 
however, did not apply to the case of the husband; he 
was not, by the marriage, transferred into another 
family, and if the perpetuation of lineage or other grounds 
required that he should take another wife, he could do so, 
and the result would be the introduction of yet another 
member into the family without in any way involving its 
disruption. I do not, of course, deny that the possibility 
for a man to contract more than one marriage was some- 
times abused, but that was due to social causes which I 
cannot, here, stop to diseuss ; and it cannot also be doubted 
that this has been followed by a re-action so that now-a- 
days monoganiy is almost the rule and polygamy an 
exception, 
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Turning. now to the capacity of a wife to hold separate 
property, I may at onee say that this is allowed under the 
Hindu Law. I have already adverted to one kind of such 
property, viz., that given by the husband to his first wife 
at the time when he takes another wife as a sort of solatium 
for her wounded feelings and it is known as आधिवेदनिक, 
Besides this, she may acquire property in other ways as 
well, principally through gifts made by the father, the 
husband, or their relations whether at the time of her 
marriage or not. It is not necessary for me to refer to the 
various elasses of these properties, for all that I am at 
present concerned to show is that the Hindu Law does not 
impose any bar in the way of a wife owning separate pro- 
perty, although a text of Mauu to whieh I have already 
referred in another connection would seem to show that the 
husband used at all events to exercise some control over it. 
I have also shown that she may inherit property from 
some of her relations, although the right of inheritance in 
the case of a female is hemned in by limitations within a 
very narrow sphere. 


Now, in one sense, all these kinds of property, in so far 
as they belong to a woman, may be characterised as 
stridhana or woman's property using the expression in its 
literal non-technical meaning and the Mitakshara has 
adopted this view ;! in other commentaries, however, the 
word has been used in a more restricted sense denoting only 
that class of a woman's property which she has the right 
to give, sell or use independently of her husband's control.? 
However that may be, let us see in what cases and to 
what extent the Hindu Law allowed the wife to hold and 


' Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. XI, 208. 
2 Dayasbhaga--Ch. IV, Soc. l, 8. 
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enjoy property independently of her husband’s control. It 
appears that in two cases the husband has more complete 
control over his wife’s acquisitions than in the rest; for 
as laid down in the text of Katyayana, ‘the wealth which 
a woman earns by the excreise of her skill in mechanical 
arts or receives as affectionate presents from persons not 
related to her becomes ut once subject to her husband's 
control! and Jimutavahana explains that he has a right 
to take it, although there be no distress to compel him to 
adopt this course. The reason why the Hindu Law allowg 
to the husband an exceptional degree of control over these 
two kinds of his wife's acquisitions is not perhaps 
difficult to surmise; to allow a wife to earn wealth for 
herself by the exercise of mechanical arts is calculated 
to create in her a desire to devote her time in a way aata- 
gonistic to her duty towards her husband for her own 
special benefit, and to permit her to accept presents from 
those not related to her and appropriate them herself 
without any restriction may tend to bring about an un- 
desirable inclination to seek the good graces of those with 
whom perhaps she ought not to have any concern ; hence 
the Hindu Law very wisely provided by placing the property 
so acquired absolutely under the control of her husband, 
that in neither way should the wite be permitted to make 
any profit for herself. On the other hand, affectionate 
presents received by a woman from her husband or parents 
or their relations are known as samlayika (सौदायिक) and 
over those she has absolute control with this exception, rz., 
that in the ease of immovable property received asa gift 
from the husband she has no right of alienation, not only 
so long as the husband is alive but even after his death, 
unless, of course, the husband himself chooses to invest her 
with the right by express declaration to that effect. It has 
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been laid down. that sulfa! or the gratuity for the receipt 
of which a girl is given in marriage and लाभ or the profits 
arising from other properties belonging to her are 
absolutely at her disposal and thus constitute a part of her 
peculium. 


Having thus indicated the nature of the properties 
which go to constitute a woman's peeulium, let us see in 
what relation she stands to her husband with regard to 
them. Ordinarily the husband has no right to take any 


part of his wife's peculium without her consent; if he 


does so, by force, then he must be compelled to restore it 
to the wife together with interest, and shall also be 
punished for the transgression; if, however, the husband 
expends his wife's peculium for his own purposes after 
having obtained her consent, even then he should repay 
it without interest when he is in a fit position to do so 


but if he takes another wife in supereession of her, then 


although the property might have been taken with her con- 
sent and duly bestowed out of affection, the King shall and 
force him to restore the same at once, without any prejudice 
to her right to obtain from him such maintenance as 
she is otherwise entitled to.* There is, however, this 
exception to the husband's incapacity to take his wife's 
property, viz., that if he have no means of subsistence 
without it as in a famine or other distress, then he 
may take it even without her consent. So Yajuavalkya 
declares : “A husband is not liable to make good the 
property of his wife taken by him ina famine or for the 
performance of some indispensable duty, or during illness 


or while under restraint (for payment of a debt or the 





! Tho word Sulka शुल्क has beon variously explained. I have here | 
adopted that meaning which soems to me to give the most important 
significance of the word. 

3 See Dayabhaga—Ohap. IV. Sec. J. 24, 
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like." Ihave already pointed out that a woman ean: 


dispose of her peculium in any way she likes, and except 
in the case of gifts made by her husband 
this even includes the right of free alienation. It is, 
however, doubtful whether an alienation made by the wife 
without her husband's assent can be regarded as valid ; 
uo doubt, her proprietary right ineludes the power of 
alienation, but in so far as she herself is not absolutely 
independent and stands iu need of protection, it seems to 
be required that at least in the case of immovable pro- 
perty, the assent of the husband to the trausaetion should 
be obtained. Thus, Katyayana says: “ Gift, pledge or 
sale of fields, houses, or slaves made by dependent persons 
does not become perfect without the assent of those on 
whom they are dependent." This may, however, be 
regarded as controlled by another text in which Katyayana 
declares that, in regard to sawdlayika property the inde- 
pendent control of women is ever aeknowledged both in 
respect of donation and of sale according to their wishes 
even in the ease of immovables.? Reading, therefore, the 
two texts together the proper conclusion seems to he that 
with regard to this class of property the husband is not 
entitled to withhold his consent if the act of alienation 
is a free act on the part of the wife not induced by force 
or fraud. 


Among other legal consequences of a marriage it 
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of the marital tie, becomes co-owner with her husband 
in everything that belongs to him. The question 
is discussed in several of the commentaries on the 
Dayabhaga, where it is pointed out that the right of 
the wife arises without in any way interfering with the 
full ownership of the husband and ceases with the 
extinetion of that ownership, The recognition of this 
right has, therefore, very little practical value, in as much 
as it neither fetters the freedom of the husband to deal 
with the property according to his pleasure, nor invests 
the wife with an independent control over it. But still 
it is not absolutely nominal; hence the Mitakshara points 
out that the text of Apastamba declaring this co-owner- 
ship also indicates the purpose for which it is recognised 
when it states that by reason of this co-ownership no 
theft can be imputed to the wife if she expends her 
husband's property for occasional acts of charity or the 
like during his absence, and it may also be said that it 
finds a partial recognition in the direction that when the 
husband voluntarily distributes his wealth among his sons, 
the wife should also get an equal share.! 


Having thus far discussed the position of a wife uuder 
the Hindu Law, let us compare this with her position 
under the Roman Law. Turning to this we find that 
originally under the Roman law the wife had very little of 
personal or proprietary independence. This and the way in 
which she gradually extricated herself out of it are very 
clearly explained by Sir Henry Maine. He says: “Ancient- 
ly, there were three modes in which marriage might be 
contraeted aecording to Roman usage, one involving 8 
religious solemnity, the other two, observance of certain 
secular formalities. By the religious marriage, or con- 


मितांचरा ऋणादान प्रक्ररण' | 
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ton, by the higher form of civil marriage, which 
was called coemptios and by the lower form, which was 
termed vsus, the husband acquired a number of rights 
over the person and property of his wife which were on 
the whole in excess of such as are conferred on him in 
any system of modern Jurisprudence. But in what 
capacity did he acquire them? Not as husband, but as 
father. By the confarreation, coemption, and usus, the 
woman passed in manum viri, that is, in law she became 
the daughter of her husband. She was included in his 
patria potestas. She incurred all the liabilities springing 
out of it while it subsisted and surviving tt when it had 
expired. All her property became absolutely his, and 
she was retained in tutelage after his death to the guardian 
whom he had appointed by will. These three ancient 
forms of marriage fell, however, gradually into disuse, 
so that at the most splendid period of Roman greatness, 
they had almost entirely given pleee to a fashion of 
wedlock old apparently, but not hitherto considered 
reputable——which was founded on a modification of the 
lower form of civil marriage. Without explaining the 
technical mechanism of this institution now generally 
popular, I may deseribe it as amounting in law to a little 
more than a temporary deposit of the woman by her family. 
The rights of the family remained unimpaired, and the 
lady continued in the tutelage of guardians whom her 
‘parents had appointed and whose privileges of control 
overrode in many material respects, the inferior authority 
of her husband. The consequence was that the situation 
of the Roman female, whether married or unmarried 
became one of great personal and proprietary 
independence.” 
It thus appears that originally the position of a 
Roman wife was one of complete subordination involving 
37 
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a very considerable curtailment of personal and proprietary 
rights, and although subsequently she freed herself from 
these liabilities, the result was brought about by a 
relaxation of the marital tic. 


I may also remind you that the proprietary incapacity 
imposed upon a married woman by the English Common 
Law was atleast equally stringent. It has been thought 
that this was due to the influence of the Canon Law 
which introduced the notion that husband and wife 
constituted, as it were, a single person, so that the very 
legal existence of the wife, as a distinet person, was 


almost suspended during her coverture, rendering her 


incapable of holding any separate property or asserting 
any right not only against him but also against others 
without his eoneurrenee. Hence the husband could net 
make any grant in her favour, because tlis would involve 
that she had a separate legal existence, and for the same 
reason she could not brine any action for redress against 
any body without the concurrence of her husband Of 
course, these disabilities were subsequently very much 
modified by the intervention of the Court of Equity even 
before the enactment of the Married Women’s Property 
Act, but I am more concerned to point out to you what the 
state of the pure English Common Law was with reference 
to this matter, and upon this Sir Henry Maine observes : 
“I do not know how the operation and nature of the ancient 
patria potestas can be brought so vividly before the mind 
as by reflecting on the prerogatives attached to the husband 
by the pure English Common Law, and by recalling the 
rigorous consistency with which the view of a complete 
legal subjection on the part of the wife is carried by it; 
where it is untouched by Equity or statutes, through every 
department of nghts, duties and remedies." 
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On the whole, therefore, the position of a wife under the 
Hindu Law seems to have been much better than under 
the Roman or the English law. It allowed her greater 
personal freedom than the Roman Law and larger proprie- 
tary rights than either system, while at the same time, 
care was taken to aftord her such protection as her 
comparative weakness would naturally demand, and it is 
remarkable that the gradual growth of rights and the 
removal of her disabilities did not In any way involve any 
slackening of the marriage tie. 

As regards litigation between husband and wife, this 
was allowed by the Hindu Law when requisite, although 
it was directed that this should be discouraged as much as 
possible. In this respect also it was more liberal than the 
English Common Law which disallowed such litigation 
until it was modified by Statute, 45 and 46 Vict. C. 75. 

It need hardly be said that betrothal is quite distinet 
from marriage, the former being a mere promise to be 
followed by the latter, which alone produces the marital 
tie. Itis, of course, the duty of father or other guardian 
of the girl from whom the promise emanates to fulfil it 
in due course, but our law-givers direct. that: it is permissible 
to annal a betrothal if a better suitor becomes available.! 
If, however, the promisor refuses to keep his promise 
without any excuse, such as the discovery of some defect 
in the bride-groom, he renders himself liable to be punished 
by the King.* On his turn the bride-groom may even 


सक्घत्‌ प्रदीयते कन्याहरस्तां चौरदग्डभाक । 
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after the betrothal refuse to marry a girl when his consent 
was obtained by fraud or false pretenees or when itis 
discovered that the girl was suffeiing from some defect, 
and it is distinetly declared that when the guardian of the 
girl seeured the consent of the suitor without disclosing 
some defect to which she was subject, it is only proper 
that the attempt of that false man should be rendered 
abortive.! In the absence of any justifying cause,a suitor 
is not free, after the betrothal, to withdraw from his 
promise to marry, and if he attempted to do so, the King 
should control him and compel him to marry the girl even 
against his will? Such then was Hindu Law; but to 
compel a man to marry a girl against his will must be 
owned to be a somewhat dangerous experiment, and it is 
not very much to be regretted that our courts have refused 
to specifically enforce a contract of marriage holding that 
the only remedy in such a case is by an action for damages. 
If may, however, be pointed out that a refusal to marry 
after betrothal without any just eause casts an unmerited 
slur upon the girl, and to allow a man, in such a case, to 
eseape by merely paying damages for the breach of the 
promise for which the guardiau of a Hindu girl seldom 
comes to court seems to let him off rather too easily 
especially when it is remembered how often such refusals 
proceed from mere greed for money which is altogether 
foreign to the sacred character of the Hindu matrimonial 
relationship. The spirit of commercialism is, however, 
an incident of our modern material civilisation, and what 
cannot be cured must, therefore, be endured. 


? ag दोषबतों कण्यमनाणख्यायोपपाद्येत्‌ i 

तस्य afer कुय्यात्‌ कन्धा दातु दुरात्मनः । मनुः । 
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LECTURE X. 


Tar Law or DOMINICAL RELATION AND THE 
Law oF DEFECTIVE STATUS IN GENERAL. 


‘Slavery’ says Justinian, ‘is an institution of the law Justinian on 


of nations, by which one man is made the property of 
another, contrary to natural right?! Whatever this may 
mean, it is at any rate clear that in the days when this 
was written there was hardly any nation known to the 
Romans which did not give any countenance to slavery. 
In the Hindu Law also we find discussions relating to an 
institution very similar to it. 

The word दास according to Katyayana, etymologically 
signifies a person who being free voluntarily gives himself 
away to another.” It is not, therefore, unlikely that 
originally slavery, or rather what corresponds to it in the 
Hindu law, arose from a voluntary surrender of oneself 
to another by a free man with a view to obtain 
subsistence and protection in lieu of services to be rendered 
by him. If he offered himself as a son, he became what 
has been called a son self-given ; if, on the other hand, 
he could not possibly expect to seenre this high status, 
and yet was in sore need of subsistence and protection, 
he offered himself unconditionally and thus became a slave. 
We shall, however, see that this was not the only mode 
in which a person could become a slave. The difference 
between a slave and an ordinary servant is thus explained 


! Institutes, Lib I, Tit IIT, 
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in Smriti Chandrika; both a servant and a slave work for 
another, but the formef while working for his master also 
earns an independent livelihood of his own, but the latter 
works absolutely for the master abandoning all sources 
of separate and independent earning for himself. The 
dependence: of the former is, therefore, only partial, while 
that of the latter is absolute. 

There is a text of Manu enumerating seven kinds of 
slaves, or rather seven distinct modes in which slavery 
could arise ; according to this a man could become a slave 
when he was made a captive in war, or offered himself 
in slavery for subsistence or was born of a slave woman or 
transferred by a former master by sale, or gift, or received 
by inheritance from the former master or made a slave as 
a punishment by an act of ]aw.! Narada gives a longer 
list mentioning fifteen kinds of slaves ; these were: one 
born in the house (of a slave woman), one purchased, one 
received in donation, one ved by inheritanee, one 
maintained in a season of dearth, one pledged by the 
master, one released from some heavy liability, one eap- 
tured in war, one won at a wager, one who surrenders 
himself saying I am become thine, one who having become 
an ascetic breaks the rules of the order, one who surrenders 
himself in slavery for a fixed term, one who does so in 
consideration of receiving food and raiment, one who is 
rendered a slave by attachment to a slave girl, and lastly 
one who sells himself. Now leaving out of consideration 
the particular modes that are derivative in their character, 
we find that at its origin slavery could arise from capture 
in war or form birth of a slave woman, from attachment to 
a slave girl, from infraction of the rules of the ascetic order, 


ARCA भक्तदासी ग्टहज; क्रौतदय्रिमी i 
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from self-surrender to slavery for some sort of considera- 
tion, and lastly by way of penalty through an order of 


court. 


Turning now to the special rules regulating subjection 
to slavery we find it broadly laid down that a Brahmin could 
never become a slave of another, and as regards others 
to a higher caste could not be a slave 


£ 


a person belong 
of another belonging to a lower caste. Then, again, a 
person who after having become an ascetic breaks the rules 
of the order only makes himself a slave of the king by 


way of punishment for the transgression. 


As regards emancipation from = slavery, it appears that 
slavery was generally terminable in iis character on the 
fulfilment of certain conditions except when it arose from 
the 


previous master, or when the person had reduced him- 


birth, or from purchase, gift, or  suceession from 


self to this condition by selling himself for a price. 
Thus a captive in war could emaneipat: himself by 
paying ransom for his release, one who became a slave 
for subsistence could free himself by repaying the expenses 
incurred, one who was attracted by attachment to a slave 
girl became free as soon as he gave her up and subjection 
to slavery for a definite period ceased upon the expiry of 
that period. It is not necessary to enter into details, 
but it seems that slavery was not terminable except at 
the option of the master only when it arose from birth 
of a slave-woman, or was contracted voluntarily in con- 
sideration of a price received from the master. Nilkantha 
even doubts whether a person could become a slave from 
the very moment of his birth so as to be unfit for 
emancipation except at the option of the master, for 
according to him his mother could not, and consequently 
his position could not be worse than hers. This may, 
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however, be a refinement due to advancement of ideas 
which did not exist in ancient time. Apart from these, all 
kinds of slaves became free at the option of the master, 
and there was no limit imposed upon the master’s right to 
emancipate the slave as we find in the Roman Law, 
Then, again, a slave who saved the life of his master from 
some impending danger became at once free, and what 
is more, obtained a share in his property as if he were his 
son, a provision which shows that with the Hindu, 
gratefulness was not confined to mere words, but found 
solid recognition in substantial legal rules. The formalities 
of manumission when the master desired to emancipate 
his slave were very simple, even much simpler than under 
the Roman Law. All that was required was that the 
master desiring to emancipate his slave should take from 
his shoulder a pitcher filled with water and break it down, 
sprinkle water on his head together with flower and rice, 
and saying three times ‘ thou art no longer a slave’ let him 
proceed towards the east. It is impossible to conjecture 
what these formalities meant unless they were intended 
to give publicity and add impressiveness to the transaction 
afid invest it withasolemnity preventing future repudiation. 
It was also directed that when a master begets a child 
upon his female slave he must emancipate her with the 
issue. It may further be mentioned that it was clearly 
laid down that a person forcibly made a slave or purchased 
as a slave from a thief who had kidnapped him could 
not properly be regaided as a slave, so that the king 
should at once release him from all restraint,? a provision 
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राज्ञा मोचयितब्यासे दास्न्तेषुिनेष्यते। नारदः | 
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which shows that the Hindu Law did not tolerate subjec- 
tion to slavery when it had its beginning in force or 
fraud. 

As regards the condition of a slave, I think the pro- 
visions of the Hindu Law bearing upon it were on the 
whole much more humane than under the Roman Law. You 
are perhaps aware that under the ancient Roman Law the 
master had the power of life and death over his slaves. 
‘Slaves’ says Justinian, ‘are in the power of. masters, a 
power derived from the law of nafions: for among all 
nations it may be remarked that masters have the power 
of life and death over their slaves, and that everything 
This 


power of using unrestrained violence was subsequently 


acquired by the slaves is acquired for the master?! 


curtailed, and it is stated that Constantine only permitted 
moderate corporeal ehastisement to be inflicted upon the 
slave, and Justinian in the Code retains this enactment. 
Turning to the Hindu Law we do not find any trace of 
the master having the power of life and death over his 
slaves ; on the other hand Manu distinetly laid down that 


the master’s authority to meet out even moderate chastise- 


ment was subject to limitations in the same way as the 
father’s power to chastise his son, and any violation of 
these limitations was punishable by the king. As regards 
rights of property, a slave, no doubt, could not acquire 
any property for himself, during his subjection to slavery, 
but his former property did not pass to his master and 
he could buy his emancipation through the same. Then, 
again, although ordinarily the master had the power of 
transferring his slave to another, yet it was declared that 
8 master who wanted to sell his female slave devoted to 
him without any fault on her part and against her wishes 
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should be punished unless he acted under extreme distress, ! 
So, after all, the Hindu Law did not regard a slave as mere 
chattel but as a human being capable of having feelings 
and sentiments which should not be needlessly outraged 
or deliberately ignored. 


If follows almost as a corollary from the dependent 
position of a slave that a transaction entered into by him 
except when he acted under the direction of his master 
should be treated as void; it. was, however,direeted that if he 
did anything for the family of his master at a time of 
distress, the master should satisfy the same and be bound 
by the obligation creatcd in that manner. 


Besides slavery, there are various other sources that give 
rise to a defective status. Speaking broadly these may 
perhaps be divided into two classes, viz., (l) those causing 
exclusion from inheritance, and (2) those barring freedom 
in transactions. The subject of exclusion from inheritance 
has already been treated in a previous lecture, and it would 
be superfluous to revert to it. I, therefore, turn to the 
second branch of the enquiry relating to the causes that 
“mpede a person's freedom in entering into jural transac- 
tions. I am inclined to think that speaking generally 
these may be resolved into infaney, dependence and mental 
aberration. It will be remembered that in dealing with 
the law relating to the Transfer of Property I have shown 
that according to the Hindu Sastras a gift made by a 
person under the influence of sudden fear, or uncontrollable 
rage or lust or the like is invalid, because he is not then 


in a proper frame of mind. Narada says that such people 


विक्रोशमानां यो भक्तां दासौं बिक्रतुमिच्छति i 
अनापदि थ: शक्त सन्‌ प्राप्न यात्‌ दिशतं दमं ।' 
ईति कात्यायनः 
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are for the time bheing besides themselves, and therefore, 
although independent, their actions should be regarded 
as void by reason of the temporary want of freedom.! 
A temporary disability of this sort, cannot, however, 
be regarded as creating a defective status which implies 
omething more permanent; when this becomes more 
permanent, we practically get what is called insanity, and 
a person afflicted with it becomes incapable of entering 
into any legal transaction. Dependence implies subjection 
to superior control, the nature of such dependence in the 
case of sons, wives and slaves has already been explained 
It goes without saying that there are various degrees of 
such dependence ; it being in faet relative in its character, 
thus, it has been said that a king is independent, the 
subjects are dependent on him, the preceptor is independent, 
his pupils are dependent on him, and the head of the family 
is independent, and the other members are dependent 
on him. Tt would be an unprofitable task to dwell on the 
exact amount and character of the control exercised in each 
of these cases ; suffice it to say that tn every instance there 
8 involved some amount of limitation upon the unfettered 
freedom of action of the person who occupies the inferior 
or subordinate position. 

Turning now to infancy, we find that it is divisible 
into two sections. "Till the eighth vear, a boy is, for all legal 
purposes comparable to a child in its mother's womb ; after 
this till the sixteenth year he is described as adolescent, 
but by reason of immaturity is regarded as incapable 


खतन्ोऽपि हि यत्काश्यं कुर््यादप्रक्तिंगतः 
तदप्यक्ततमैवाहरन्वतन्तः स हेतुतः ॥ 
काम क्रोधाभिभूतात्त भयव्यसन षौडिता; | 
रागदेष परीताश्च ज्ञेयास्वप्रक्षतिंगता! ॥ 
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of entering into any legal transaction ; when this limit 
is passed he becomes free and suz jurte but when his 
parents are living he is not absolutely free from their 
eontrol.| Minority, therefere, under the Hindu Law 
extends til the sixteenth year. Mr. Mayne, however, 
points out that there was a difference of opinion as to 
whether this age was attained at the begining or at the 
end of the sixteenth year. ‘The Hindu writers’, he 
says, ‘seem to take the former view and this was 
always held to be the law in Bengal. The latter point 
is stated to be the rule in Mithila and Benares and was 
followed in Southern India and apparently in Bombay.’? 
The difference of opinion is no doubt attributable to the 
ambiguity of the particle ‘ «re °’ which means until and 
may, therefore, refer to either limit. Having regard to 
the context, the best interpretation seems to me to lead to the 
conclusion, that minority extends till the end of the 
sixteenth year, although Srikrishna Tarkalankara in his 
commentary on the Dayabhaga appears in one place to 
take the opposite view.* The main point of difference 
between the position of an infant within his eighth 
year, and a minor who is above cight but below sixteen 
years, in age is that the former is even exempted from 
eriminal liability while the latter is not, unless he is 
incapable of discriminating between right and wrong; 
as regards freedom to enter into civil transaetions they 
are both on the same footing. 


' We: सडशोज्ञेथ wea दत्‌सराच्छस्तः | 
वाल आषोडशाद्र्षात्‌ पौग:शत्रवापि शब्दयते । 


परतो व्यवारञ्ञ' स्वतन्च पितराहते | नारद्‌! | 
2 Maynes Hindu Law, p. 272. 


3 QUT व्यवहारा वालका Wes वर्षानधिक et | 
दायभाग टोका 3/09 ! 
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As regards the guardianship of a minor, the father, 
of course, has the first claim, after him comes the mother 
and if neither be alive, the elder brother takes the place.' 
In the case of a girl, the guardianship, after her marriage, 
passes to the husband. Ultimately, the King is the 
guardian of all, and Manu enjoins that when a boy has 
neither father, nor mother, he should take steps to protect 
the property of the boy until he attains majority and 
returns from the house of his preceptor to take charge of 
it himself. ? | 


तयोरपि पिता अयान्‌ बौज wrerer दशनात्‌ | 
अभावे वीजिनो माता तड्गावेतु TA: | 
वौरमसिवोदयछ॒त नारद वचनं | 
व्यवहार माठका प्रकरण | 
वानदायाधिकं रिकथं ताबद्राजामुपालयेत्‌ | l 
यावत्‌ स स्यात्‌ समाहत्तोयावच्चातीत WT: | मनु: ।८।२७। 
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LECTURE XI. 
THE Law OF CONTRACTUAL OBLIGATIONS. 


Tt is remarkable that in the Hindu Law we do not 
find any distinct treatment of contracts in general as 
distinguished from the several more important kinds of 
contract which are separately discussed as giving rise to 
liabilities enforceable by the ‘court. This is to some 
extent due to the fact that in our Dharmasastras as well 
as commentaries aud 2zz+arxdhas wrounded on them the 
treatment of the positive law has followed in its order 
and arrangement the classification given by Manu and 
other lawgivers of the topics of Litigation or forms of 
action; the result was that the different subjects were 
presented not so much from the standpoint of the positive 
rights arising from various transactions as from the stand- 
point of the transgressions furnishing causes of action to 
be taken cognisance of by the court. The enquiry of the 
Hindu jurists was, therefore, directed not so much to 
analyse what a contract in the abstract may be taken to 
be, as to determine in what ways, the various kinds of 
contractual obligations may be broken and what are the 
remedies for the same. This method of treatment may, 
no doubt, fail to satisfy the theoretical demands of an 
analytical jurist, but it was sufficient for the purposes 
of a practical lawyer who is more concerned with decision 
of disputes than with analysis of abstraet conceptions. 
Yet, it must be confessed that fo. us who are more 
conversant with tho English Law of Contract in its present 
shape than with the history of its growth this may seem 
to be a very conspicuous shortcoming, but if we look 
back we find that there is not much to be startled at, 
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and that the Hindu Law of Contract was as developed as 
most other systems of ancient law. “ ‘aking English 
Courts’, says Sir F. Pollock who is one of the pre-eminent 
authorities on the subject, ‘and the remedies they 
administered as they were about the middle of the 
thirteenth century (for it is needless to go further back 
for our present. purpose), we find that what we should 
call claborate contracts or covenants, and of sulliciently 
various kinds, can be annexed to granis of lands and 
interests in land, but there is very little independent. law 
of contract, and if by a law of contract we mean a law 
which enforces promises as such, it can hardly be said 
that there is any at all. Stall less there is any theory 
or system of the law.  Bracton, so far as he has a 
system, copies Azo of Bologna with variations due partly 
to misunderstanding and partly to the impossibility of 
contradicting the actual English practice, But the only 
classification for which the practical English lawyer cares 
is a classification of forms of action, processes and 
remedies. It was, in fact, the modern doctrine of coun- 
sideration which cemented together the different forms of 
action, and through the action of assumpsit which was subse- 
quently introduced moulded the different branches of the 
law of contract into one organic whole. Turning to the 
Roman Law, as it existed in the days of Justinian, there 
also we find that the only forms of consensual contracts, 
in which alone obligation was attached at onee to the 
consensus or mutual consent, were four in number : viz., em- 
ptio venditio or sale, locatio conductto or letting and hiring, 
societas or partnership, and mandatum or a particular kind 
of ageney, and every one of these was recognised by the 
Hindu Law from a very early time. I, therefore, need 
not make any apology for presenting to you a short account 


2 Pollock's Law of Contract, p. 388. 
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of the Hindu Law of contractual obligations in the way 
in which it was treated by the Hindu lawyers themselves 
without attempting to clothe it in a foreign mask. 


Nonpayment of debt is the first among the eighteen 
topics of litigation mentioned by Manu. Liability to 
pay a debt is acknowledged on all hands to be one of the 
earliest forms of contractual obligation. It corresponds 
to what is called mutum» in the Roman Law being a 
form of real contract iq which the obligation is founded 
upon the delivery of a thing giving rise to a liability to 
repay. In the English law also, debt with convenant 
formed the two carliest forms of contraet and the enforce- 
ment of a mere promise through the intervention of the 
doctrine of consideration was only a subsequent growth. A 
loan according to the Hindu Law, may be of two kinds: 
secured or unsecured ; it is said to be secured when the 
creditor receives a pledge for its satisfaction or when 
another person stands as a surety for the debtor. An 
unsecured loan, in its turn, may be evidenced by a written 
document or merely attested by witnesses. A debt, it 
will be observed, involves two elements: (l) receipt of 
& benefit, and (2) existence of an express or implied 
promise to repay ; the primary source of the idea of obliga- 
tion attached to the taking of a loan was the receipt of 
the benefit which carried with it the duty to repay ; this 
is indicated by certain texts in which 
do certain acts in return for benefits received were 
assimilated to the debt 
its satisfaction even without the accompaniment of 
any promise on the part of the person who received 
those benefits. Thus the Taittiriya Sruti declares that 
a Brahman at the moment of his birth becomes indebted 
in three ways ; he discharges his debt to the gods by the 
performance of sacrifices, to the ancestors by procreating 
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children (to continue the line and offer funeral oblations), 
and to the sages (who went before him) by learning the 
Vedas.! Ido not, of course, mean to say that these were 
debts in the legal sense of the term, or the obligations 
imposed were legal obligations enforceable by the king; 
the object with which I mention these is simply to show 
that the characteristic element which is takon hold of in 
“extending the term ‘debt’ to these cases is the receipt of 
benefit which engenders a corresponding duty to make 
some sort of return, thereby indicating that the receipt of 
a benefit raises the idea of a moral obligation to repay. 
This moral obligation is, however, transformed into a 
legal obligation, when the benefit is conferred on an express 
or implied undertaking to repay, such an undertaing being 
presumed when there is nothing to- show that the person 
who conferred the benefit meant to bestow it as a free gift 
without an eye to a return. Such an obligation was not 
made to depend upon the accompaniment of any formality 
asin a Roman nexum or stipulation, the receipt of the 
benefit being itself sufficient to furnish a sufficient founda- 
tion for the same, and as such it evinees at least some 
amount of ethical and juridical advance over that class of 
archaic rules which attach more importance to the form 
than to the substance of a legal transaction. f 


A debt arose not only from a loan of money but also 
from a loan of other things. The difference between this 
and a loan for use corresponds to that between mulunm 
aud commodatum under the Roman Law. In the case of 
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a debt the thing lent became the property of the debtor 
and he could use it or consume it just as he liked, being 
liable to return to the creditor not the exact thing lent, 
but only an equivalent of it; while in the case of a loan 
for use, the property remained with the lender and the 
borrower was bound to restore the identical thing after 
having used it for the purpose for which it was lent. 

A debt often carries with ita liability to pay interest 
upon the amount lent. If we look back, we find 
that our ancient Dharmasastras severely condemned 
the practice of taking interest upon a loan. Thus Vasistha 
says ‘Destruction of fœtus and extortion of interest were 
weighed in the balance ; whereupon the destroyer of the 
fetus went upon the scale and the usurer fell down,’! 
and this figuratively expresses the sage's opinion that the 
extortion of mterest which sucks the life blood, so to say, 
of living men is even more reprehensible than the destruc- 
tion of foetus which has not yet seen the light of day ; but 
even he, while so strongly denouncing the practice as 
immoral, cannot declare it to be illegal, for, in view perhaps 
of the prevalent practice, he, with evident regret, concedes 
its legality by saying apparently with much reluctance ‘or 
let it be paid to that sinner who is lost to all virtuous 8९६४. * 
Similarly both Manu and Narada disapprove of the practice 
at least when it becomes extortionate though their disappro- 
val is certainly couched in less severe language ;? thus Narada 
classes it as a means of acquisition of a mixed character 
being partly white (pure) and partly black (impure), and 
it is allowed to be a legitimate means of livelihood fora 


हद्धि च अ यत्या तुलया समतोलयन 

अतिष्ठद्ष यहाकोळ्यां वाईबिन्धेक्‌ पपात v i 

कामं वा परिलुपतक्त्याय पापौयसे दद्यात्‌ | 

mere: चच्ियोबापि हद्धि नेवप्रयोजयेत्‌ 

कारन equate दद्यात्‌ पापौयसीऽल्पिकाम्‌। भनः। १०। ११७। 
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Vaisya belonging to the third or commercial class among 
the Hindus. The conclusion seems to be that it was 
tolerated within certain limits, but not regarded as a 
respectable or a commendable act. 


There are several different kinds of interest men- 
tioned in the Dharmasastras. Jn some cases the 
rate of interest is limited by the law, in others it 
is fixed by special contract between the parties; 
such interest may either be simple or compound; and 
sometimes, the enjoyment of the property pledged represents 
the interest taken. Leaving out of consideration the last 
elass of cases, we find that ordinarily the rate of interest 
was fixed by the law; as to this it appears that the rate 
of interest varied according to the amount of risk incurred 
by the creditor ; thus an unsecured debt carried a higher 
rate of interest than a secured debt ; moreover, the rate of 
interest also varied according to the caste of the debtor ; 
one belonging to a higher caste being liableto pay ata 
lower rate than one belonging to a lower caste. 
Then, again, when the lending of the debt involved 
exceptional risk as for instance where the debtor intended 
to undertake a journey through a forest, or a sca-voyage 
after taking the loan, the creditor was considered entitled 
to claim interest at a higher rate than was ordinarily 
allowed in consideration of his incurring the risk of losing 
even the principal itself. Apart from interest limited 
by the law, the rate of interest could also be fixed by a 
special contract made by the parties; but here a rate 
exceeding the ordinary rate limited by the law would not 
be valid unless the debtor, in a case of urgency at a time 
of distress, expressly stipulated to pay it.! Jagannatha here 


४ afia तु या हर्डि रहिका सम्प्रकल्पिता। 
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remarks that the mention of the time of distress in the 
text of Katyayana is only illustrative, so that, according 
to this interpretation Katyayana only declares invalid that 
interest which has been promised through compulsion: 
this is an instance of the manner in which commentators 
bring texts into conformity with the existing practice. 
It is, however, remarkable that the Hindu Law allowed the 
creditor to charge interest under certain circumstances 
even in the absence of a definite contract in that respect. 
Thus Vishnu laid down that when a person took a loan 
without interest promising to repay it within a definite 
period, but did not fulfil that promise within the limited 
time out of avarice, then the debt would carry interest 
from after the expiry of that period.! Where, however, 
there was no definite period of repayment fixed by the 
contract, even there after the expiry of an interval of six 
months according to Narada, and a year according to 
Vishnu, the creditor could charge interest at the legal 
rate; but even then Katyayana said that interest should 
not run until there had been a previous demand.? There 
are also certain other texts which seem to lay down the 
following propositions: (l) a person who goes abroad 
to a different country without returning what he has 
borrowed shall be liable to pay interest after the expiry 
of one year; (2) if he does so after the lender has demanded 
the return of the loan, it will carry interest after the 
expiry of three months; and (3) when the borrower doe 
not leave the country, but still fails to return the loan 


— — — — — — — — — -—— utm m — कल — — 
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upon demand, he shal] be made to pay interest although 
there is no contract for it from after the date of such 
demand. Summing up these diverse provisions we find 
that where there is no contract for the payment. of interest 
but there is a fixed period within which the loan is 
promised to be repaid, the loan will carry interest 
after the expiry of that period without payment; this 
aueh is perfectly clear; it is, however, open to doubt 
as to when the creditor becomes entitled to claim interest 
when tbere is neither any contract to pay interest, nor 
any fixed period to repay the debt; with reference to this 
question we find that there are certain texts which lay 
down that interest should run after the expiry of certain 
stated intervals; on the other hand, the text of Katyayana, 
referred to above, suggests that interest should run on the 
failure of the debtor to pay on demand whenever that 
demand may be made. Now, there are two ways of 
looking at these provisions: you may read these conditions 
conjunctively so as to require a previous demand as well 
as the expiry of the given interval of time in order to 
entitle the creditor to charge interest upon the unsatisfied 
loan, or you may rcad them distributively so as to hold 
that interest commences to run upon non-payment of 
the debt in either case. Apparently the Mitakshara has 
adopted the latter construction; and Mr. Justice Chandra- 
 varkar acts upon the view in the case of Saunadanappa vs. 
 Shivbasawa,! where he lays down that it was an incident 
annexed to every contract of debt by the Hindu Law 
that interest, though not stipulated for, should run on it 
in the event of non-payment after demand, from the date 
of such demand. But there are certain other commen- 
tators who, as Jagannath points out, maintain that when 
a loan is taken without any contract to pay interest, then 
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if the debt be not paid off upon demand, it shall bear 
interest if the debtor remains in the country, after one 
year from the date of the loan and not before, according 
to the text of Vishnu; ! Apararka and Kamalakara reduce 
this period to six months on the authority of the text 
of Narada referred to above. Itis not at all necessary 
for our purpose to attempt to choose between these different 
interpretations, but it is undoubtedly interesting to notice 
how the extreme aversion against the practice of taking 
interest as disclosed in the text of Vasishtha comparing it 
with one of the most heinous erimes gradually lost its in- 
tensity, until ultimately interest under certain circum- 
stances, came to be allowed even where there had been 
no previous stipulation to pay the same. 


This shows that mere detestation of a practice cannot 
possibly stop its growth against economical laws based 
upon the ordinary human impulse of serving one’s own 
interest by taking advantage of the needs and wants of 
other people; one may admire the man who having 
money enough to spare lends it to his neighbour who 
stands in need of it without requiring anything more than 
8 return of the sum lent, but benevolence is not so strong 
a motive as can be ordinarily counted upon to induce a man 
to part: with his money readily to meet the crying needs 
of other people even when its return at the proper time 
may be practically assured. Hence arises the need of some 
other incentive which is supplied quite naturally by allow- 
ing the creditor to claim interest; you cannot, therefore, 
do away with the practice without causing the greatest in- 
convenience to the community, and all that the law may 
and should attempt to do is to regulate it in such a manner 
as to prevent extortionate and unconscionable bargains. 
This latter end is, to some extent, subserved by the rules, 


' ! Colebrooke’s Digest, Vol. I, p. 74, 
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already indicated, limiting the rate of interest within 
reasonable limits except under special circumstances, but 
the ‘Hindu Law went further, and preseribed a maximum 
beyond which interest recoverable at a particular moment 
could not go. Thus in the case of a loan in cash it was 
directed that the amount recoverable at a particular moment 
could not exceed twice the amount of the principal,! or in 
other words, accumulation of interest exceeding the prin- 
cipal could not be allowed; with regard to other objects of 
loan different limits were similarly prescribed ; it must be 
understood that the creditor could by realising smaller 
sums as interest on several different occasions collectively 
recover more than the principal on account of interest ; the 
real mischief against which the rules were directed was the 
accumulation of interest beyond a certain limit, so as to 
make it too burdensome for the debtor to elear it off. 

It is eonceivable that at one time when people were 
more simple than at present, these measures had the desired 
effect of saving debtors from the clutches of usurers ; but it 
is very doubtful how far they can be effective against that 
wily elass of present day money-lenders who, with their 
proverbial shrewdness, may find out various loopholes or 
invent various devices to evade the restraints imposed by 
them. As you are perhaps aware, these rules forbidding 
the accumulation of interest beyond a certain limit are still 
administered in Bombay as well as by the High Court of 
Caleutta on its original side under the name of the rule of 
Damdupat, but I am not aware that this has had any 
striking effect in stemming the tide of usury in the city of 
Calcutta or the Province of Bombay. When the debtor 
tenders payment, interest upon the loan ceases to run, 
provided the tender is kept good by the debtor by deposit- 
ing the amourit with a third person in case the creditor 
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refuses to accept the same.! It is remarkable that in the 
case of Jagat Tarini Dasi v. Nabagopal Chaki? as well as 
in the judgments of the majority of the Full Bench in the 
ease of Kripasindhu Mukherjee v. Annadasundari Devi? 
it has been laid down that a tender must be kept good 
in order to stop the running of interest. Mr. Justice 
Mookerjee relied upon a number of English and American 
authorities to establish this proposition; it 3s curious to 
observe that he might as well have pointed out that the 
rule of the Hindu Law was almost similar in its import. 
The ways in which a debt, when unpaid, was allowed 
to be recovered were somewhat peculiar. Speaking broadly, 
these could be brought under two heads: (I) by recourse 
to litigation, and (2) without recourse to litigation. There 
was nothing very peculiar in the former of these modes; 
the creditor having recourse to litigation had to establish 
his claim before the court if the debtor did not admit 
the liability of his own accord, whereupon the court 
passed a decree which was enforced through the agency of 
the king’s officers by compelling the debtor to carry out the 
directions contained therein; the details of the proçedure, 
being a part of the adjective law, will be discussed in the 
Lecture dealing with that subject. The means of realising 
a debt otherwise than by recourse to litigation, that were 
sanctioned by Jaw in former times, are indicated in the 
following text of Manu: “ By dharma (the use of inoffensive 
persuasion or mediation of friends), by suit in court, by artful 
management, or by distress, a creditor may recover the pro- 
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perty lent, aud fifthly, by foree.”! You will observe that in 
this text besides seeking the assistance of court by bring- 
ing a suit, four other means of obtaining satisfaction of a 
debt are mentioned ; these extrajudicial methods involve 
varying degrees of pressure exercised upon the debtor in 
order to induce him to pay off the debt ; thus in the first 
which was called dharma reliance was placed upon moral 
persuasion or intervention of friends involving the mini- 
mum of external compulsion ; in what was called artful 
management(#4), the creditor had recourse to a little bit of 
stratagem to get back what was lent by him as for example 
where with an artful design he borrowed a thing of his 
debtor or withheld a thing deposited by him and thus 
compelled payment of the debt ; a ease like this occupied 
an intermediate position between mere moral persuasion 
and forcible coercion to repay the debt ; the third method 
of recovering a debt without litigation was what has been 
called srafta and this has been explained by some to 
mean distress of the chattel belonging to. the debtor and 
by others to signify constant attendance at the house of 
the debtor without taking any food until the debtor gets 
rid of the vexation by paying off the debt or, in other 
words, what is known in common parlauce as sitting 
'dAarna? at the door of the debtor; the last of these 
measures was the use of force, as for instanee, the forcible 
confinement of the debtor or the like with a view to 
enforce the payment of the debt The enumeration of 
these private or extrajudicial methods of obtaining the 
repay ment of a loan in connection with positive law seems 
to signify no more than this, that if in a proper case the 
ereditor employs any of these means for the recovery of his 
debt, he is not to be prohibited or punished by the king ; 
— re — 
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on the other hand, Yajnavalkya says that if the debtor 
being so treated in a just case complains to the king, he 
shall not only obtain no relief, but shall also be made to 
pay off the debt and be even fined for lodging an improper 
eomplaint.! The law, therefore, sanctions these private 
methods of enforciug paymeut of a debt without recourse 
to litigations but then, there is this important reservation 
which must not be lost sight of, viz., that the creditor 
must 900 take the law into his own hands if the debtor does 
not admit the creditor’s claim, or disputes its amount or 
character, or, in any way, demands a trial by court, for, in 
these predicaments, it becomes the duty of the creditor to 
go to court, obtain its decision, and secure satisfaction 
through it. 5 creditor who under such circumstances uses 
force to compel the debtor to pay, becomes liable to punish- 
ment and also loses the debt ;? for the same law that 
sanctions the use of force under certain 
when the debtor does not dispute the creditor’s claim and 


eireumstances 


insists upon judicial determination, also lays down that 
litigation must be resorted to when the debtor demands 
the same ; but in order to discourage fruitless appeal to 
litigation it provides that if a debtor compels the creditor 
to sue by raising false pleas and claiming judicial deter- 
mination by court knowing that there is no real defence, 
he should be ordered not only to satisfy the debt established 
by evidence before the court, but also to pay a penalty 
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imposed with reference to his capacity, for unnecessarily 
dragging the matter into court.’ 

It may, here, be observed that although the use of force 
subject to the reservation pointed out above, was sanctioned 
in order to enable the creditor to recover the debt, yet the 
Hindu Law did not intend that force should be used upon 
, the debtor as a sort of punishment for his failure to repay 
the loan, but only with a view to obtain satisfaction of the 
claim. Thus, it was laid down that a debtor, when found 
unable to pay off the debt, should be made to work it off 
by performing serviees for the ereditor suited to his 
capacity, provided he did not belong to a higher caste ; and 
it was only when he was unwilling or unable even to 
render such services that he should be kept confined in 
order that he might feel the necessity of somehow paying 
off the debt.? Then, again, it was further prescribed that 
even in exacting services from the debtor in satisfaction of 
the debt, the creditor should take care nct to impose a 
work altogether unsuitable to the social position of the 
debtor ; you must not think that this was a mere moral 
recommendation, for as Katyayana declared, if a creditor 
without applying to the king were to make his debtor 
perform degrading work, then he should be punished with 
fine, and the debtor absolved from lability." 


' अथे $पव्ययमानन्तु कारणेन विभावितम_। 
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There can, therefore, be no doubt that the use of force 
was meant as an extreme measure to be resorted to on rare 
occasions when the debtor dishonestly withheld payment 
without any just excuse, and even then it was hemmed in 
by a number of conditions and limitations which took 
away much of its apparent offensiveness. As regards a 
debtor who was really unable to pay the debt all at once 
by. reason. of poverty, it was declared that he should be 
allowed to pay by instalments ;! and even when the creditor 
found it inconvenient and injurious to his interest to wait 
further by reason of the interest having reached the maxi- 
mum limit allowed by the law, the debtor should be called 
upon to renew the bond in the event of his inability to 
pay it off instead of being oppressed with a dumand which 
he was unable then to meet. 

The power given to the creditor of realising his debt 
otherwise than by litigation may seem to be somewhat 
peculiar to our modern minds, but it had its parallel in 
other ancient systems of law. The fate of an insolvent 
debtor under the Twelve Tables is too well-known to require 
repetition, but those who sneer at the Hindu Law without 
stopping to enquire what it really contains may well be 
reminded of the humanity of that particular provision by 
which if there were several ereditors they might cut off the 
debtor’s body and divide it among them as if they were 
so many cannibals who could obtain satisfaction from the 
flesh and blood of the debtor. Leaving that aside, two of 
the carly Roman methods of levying execution against a 
judgment debtor, viz, manus iwjecíio and pignoris capio 
by which the person or the property of the judgment 
debtor could be seized by the creditor as a pledge for the 
payment of the debt have been regarded as modifications 


अथ शक्तिविहीन: स्याडणौ कालविपर्ययात्‌ । 
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of proceedings which had originally been wholly extraju- 
dieial but were, with the growth of the power of the courts, 
gradually superseded by judicial seizure, the intervention of 
the court serving the useful purpose of preventing unjust 


or unnecessary violence and introducing order and regularity. 


into the proceedings. Even the curious contrivance of compel- 
ling payment by sitting at the door of the debtor without 
taking any food had its parallel in the ancient Irish method 
of fasting upon a debtor described by Sir Henry Maine 
in his Early History of Institutions. ! At the same time, 
it seems to be clear that the power which the Hindu Law 
accorded to the creditor of taking independent steps for 
enforcing the payment of the debt without the interven- 
tion of the court was so subjected to limitations and 
surrounded by safeguards as to afford ample protection to 
the debtor from unjust oppression, for apart from anything 
else, no ereditor was, as we have seen, allowed to resort. to 
extrajudicial methods when the debtor claimed that tho 
controversy should be settled by a judicial trial. 

In the contemplation of the Hindu Law, the duty 
of the debtor to pay off the debt was absolute, so the 
ereditor being dead, the payment should be made to his 
sons or other heirs and if no such person he found who is 
entitled to elaim the amount as the heir of the deceased, 
then the debtor should pay the amount toa Brahmin or 
throw the same into water.? The idea underlying this 
latter direction. seems to be that a debt once incurred 
imposes a sort of burden upon the debtor that can only 
be diseharged by repayment; so that the death of the 
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ereditor without leaving any heir, although it may put 
an end to the legal obligation, does not displace the 
burden altogether, for apart from the existence of any 
individual who can legally enforee repayment, there is this 
imperative and absolute duty that you must not retain 


. what is not your own. 
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As regards the liability to pay the debt after the 
demise of the debtor, I have already explained in a 
previous lecture how the son and grandson of the debtor 
become fastened with the liability although they may not 
have inherited from the debtor assets sufficient for its 
discharge. The details of the rule together with its 
limitations having been stated there, it is unnecessary to 
repeat them at this place. Besides, the son and the 
grandson, the liability of other heirs depends upon the 
possession of assets and is limited to the extent of those 
assets. Failing these, a person who takes the widow of the 
deceased debtor has been declared liable to discharge the 
debt. ! Considering, then, the provisions indicated above it 
seems that on the whole the Hindu Law is neither unduly 
hard upon debtors nor unnecessarily indulgent to ereditors ; 
even the restrictions on exeessivé usury cannot said to be 
unreasonable or unsuitable to the ceireumstanees of the 
country. 


As regards the method of paying off a debt, it 
is laid down that the mode of payment should in 
general eorrespoud to the mode in which the debt was 
contracted. Thus when the debtor executed a document 
on taking the loan, a part payment of the debt should 
be endorsed on its back, and in the event of full 


payment the document should either be torn or a separate 
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document of release obtained from the ereditor, if, however, 
the document is not forthcoming, 
case of part-payment, and a release, in the ease of full 


then a receipt, in a 
satisfaction, should be taken from the creditor; where 
even this is not possible, there should be 
made in the presence of witnesses so as to obviate, as far 


the payment 


as possible, the chances of a future dispute. Similarly 
‘a debt contracted in the presence of witnesses should be 
repaid in the presence of witnesses and preferably of those 
who were witnesses to the original transaction. These 
minute directions are, at all events, interesting as showing 
the cautious shrewdness of those who laid them down 

As regards the order in which debts should be paid 
we lind that Brihaspati says that a person should pay his 
father’s debts, which he is liable to pay, prior to his own 
and his grand-father’s debts even before those of his father.! 
As regards one’s own debts, they should be paid in the 
order in which they were contracted, subject to the excep- 
tion that a debt contracted from a Brahman should be paid 
first, and a debt payable to the king should be paid next 
in preference to other debts irrespective of their position 
in point of time.? It is also laid down that if a creditor 
can make out that a particular article was purchased with 
the money borrowed from him, theu he has a preferential 
charge over that article for the payment of that loan. 
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surety. The subject of pledge has been discussed in 
one of my previous lectures. I now propose to give a 
brief account of the Hindu Law of Suretyship. .À person 
may stand as a surety for another in several ways; 
hence our lawgivers mention several distinet kinds of 
sureties ; thus Yajnavalkya speaks of three kinds of sureties; 
(I) sureties for appearance, (2) sureties for confidence 
and (3) sureties for payment.! Brihaspati adds a fourth. 
class which is very similar to the third, the distinction 
being, that whereas a surety for payment promises that he 
will himself pay off the debt, if the debtor fails to make 
the payment, a surety belonging to this class only under- 
takes to produce the property of the debtor out of which 
the creditor may obtain satisfaction, snd not to make the 
payment out of his own funds.* ‘The character of these 
different kinds of sureties is summed up by Brihaspati 
in two lines: “One says, 'I undertake to show him,’ the 
other says, ‘he is à good man,’ the third says ‘I shall pay 
off the money’, and the last says ‘I shall produce his 
goods’.3” It will be at once understood that a surety of 
the first mentioned kind merely undertakes to ensure the 
appearance of the person for whom he stands as a surety, 
and nothing more; a surety for confidence gives a good 
character to a man who relying on it secures the confidence 
of another and thus obtains something (say a loan) which 
he would not have otherwise obtained ; a surety for 
payment definitely undertakes to pay if the person for 
whom he stands surety fails to discharge his obligation ; 


* ent nad दाने mama विधोयते । याञ्रवल्कयः | 
* दशेने wea दाने ऋणि द्रव्यापंशितथा | 
qg: प्रकारः प्रतिभूः शात्र हष्टोमनोछिभिः। हहस्यति: । 
१ आहको दशयामौति साधरित्यपरोऽव्रबौत्‌ i 
दाताइसेतडट्रविणमर्पयाम्यपरोऽव्रोत्‌ । 
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a surety for production of debtor's goods only takes upon 
‘himself to produce the goods of the debtor on the latter's 
default to pay off the debt 


You will remember that in one of my previous lectures 
I have explained how this last class of suretyship 
furnished an insight into the course of transition through 
which, in all probability, hypothecation or pledge un- 
accompanied by delivery of possession gradually eame to be 
recognised ; for, to my mind, a pledge, where the pledgor is 
allowed to retain the property pledged in his possession, on 
furnishing a surety, who undertakes to produce it in case the 
pledgor fails to discharge his liability at the proper time, 
furnished an intermediate stage between a pledge accom- 
panied by delivery of possession and a mere hypothecation. 
As I have discussed this point at length in that lecture, it 
is unnecessary to dilate upon it any more at this place. 
To the four classes of sureties mentioned above, Hárita 
adds a fifth viz., that of sureties for safety, or to be more 
literal, sureties who undertake to keep out of fear.’ It 
will be at once seen that this exactly corresponds to that 
class of sureties which a man may be called upon to furnish 
under the Criminal Procedure Code, for instance, sureties to 
keep the peace, or sureties for good behaviour. 

It should, here, be remarked that the obligation in- 
curred by a surety is a personal obligation, and hence the 
liability arising therefrom is cunfiined to him alone, so that 
on his death it does not pass to his son or grandson. 
Consequently it has been broadly stated that neither a 
son nor a grandson is liable to discharge an obligation in- 
curred by a person in his capacity as a surety for another. 


अभये प्रत्यये दाने उप घाने प्रदर्शने । 
THe ष॒ प्रकारेषु ग्राह्मोहि प्रतिभूव si अभयत्तपद्रव वारणनिति 
बौरमिवोदय: | 
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This is, however, subject to the exception that when a 
person becomes surety for the payment of a debt by under- 
taking that in the event of the debtor not paying it off, 
he will himself make the payment, his position is 
so far assimilated to that of an ordinary debtor 
as to render his sons (but not his grand-sons) bound 
by the obligation. So Yajnavalkya declares, ‘When | 
a surety for appearance or a surety for confidence 
is dead, his sons are not liable to discharge the obligation, 
but it is otherwise in the case of a surety for payment.’! 
The position of a surety who undertakes to produce the 
goods of the debtor on the failure of the latter to pay off 
the debt is somewhat anomalous, but seeing that, as 
Viramitrodaya observes, there is not much difference 
between a surety of this class and a surety for payment 
it will not perhaps be unreasonable to maintain that the 
same rule should apply to both the cases.? A text of 
Brihaspati seems to make the point quite clear for it 
distinctly states that while the liability of the surety does 
not extend to his son when the surety was a surety for 
appearance or for confidence, it does so extend in the other 
two cases, viz., when the surety undertook either to pay 
off the debt or to produce the goods of the debtor in the 
failure of the latter to discharge his obligation. It 
should, however, be observed that even where the son of 
ihe surety becomes liable fo carry out the obligation 


2 


दर्शनप्रतिभूयत्र wa: प्रात्ययिव्को,पिवा i 

नतत्पुबाकटणं दद्य दंद्यद्वनाय य: स्थित: । याज्ञवल्कयः 

| यशु Aitu प्रतिसुवस्तविधासुक्षत ---“दशने प्रत्ययेदाने प्रौतिभाव्यं 
बिघौयते --तत्दानापण्ययीरनतिभेदानिप्रायेण । इवि 


वीरमिचौदय: i 
.* आद्यौ तु वितथे दाप्यौततूकालावेदितं wet 
 'ठत्तरी तु firan? तौ विना ततूसती तथा ! 
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incurred by his father, the liability only extends to make 
good the principal and not the interest; the grandson is 
nowhere held liable in such a casc.! All these rules are 
subject to the exception that where a surety obtains a 
pledge to ensure his safety, there the creditor is entitled 
to realise his claim including the interest from the pledge 
_even if the surety be dead.” 


Turning, now, to the method of enforcing the claim 
against a surety, we find it laid down, that a creditor 
should not deal oppressively with him, but should allow 
him to discharge his liability slowly without hurrying 
him on to rui? It is unfortunate that considerations 
like these which did not escape our ancient laweivers do 
not, often, attract the attention or draw the sympathy of 
our modern courts. Where there are several sureties in 
the same transaction, the liability arising therefrom should 
be distributed among them, and each held liable to the 
extent of his proportionate share ; but when each of them 
has undertaken to take the entire responsibility upon 
himself independently of the other sureties so as to resemble 
the position of a single debtor tt is optional with the 
creditor to proceed against any of them. 


प्रातिभाव्यागतं पं,चर्दातव्यं न तु तत क्कचित्‌ । 

पुन्न णापि समं Sued सञ्बवपेटकम्‌ । कात्यायनः | 
wu Game पौवः प्रातिभाव्यागतं सुतः | 

समं दद्यात्‌ तत्‌ सुती तु न दाप्याविति faza: व्यासः। 


ग्टहीत्वा वन्धक॑ यव दर्शने;स्थस्थिती भवेत्‌ । 
विना पिवाधनात्त्ात्‌ दाप्यः स्यात्त सुतः । कात्यायनः । 


नाल्यन्तम्पीड़नौया: स्थ: ऋण' दाप्याः शने:शने: aefa: 
वहवः स्युयदि खांशेददा: प्रतिभुवोधनम्‌ | 
एक छायायिलेश्वे षु धनिकस्य यधारुवि. 
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When asurety has been compelled to makeany payment 
in discharge of his obligation, he has of course the right to 
recover the same from the debtor. It is, however, laid 
down that where the surety has suffered considerable 
hardship in meeting the creditor’s claim, there he becomes 
entitled to recover from the debtor double the amount 
that he has paid,? for it is hut meet that he should obtain 
some compensation for his suffering on account of the 
debtor’s default. | 

Contracts of service and letting on hire: Commentators 
treat these two subjects together under the topic of 
non-payment of wages. The connection between the 
two is obvious, and it is remarkable that under the 
Roman Law ८०७८७ couductio or letting out on hire 
included loeativ conductio rerum, when a person let a 
thing and another hired. it, as well as /ocatio conductio 
operarum, when a person let his services and another 
hired them. The price or consideration for services 
is called वेतन or afa (wages), while the consideration for 
letting a thing is called भाटक or स्तोम | 

Wages depend upon contract and have to be paid 
before, in the middle of, or after the work as agreed 
the the 
amount of wages, the employe is entitled to remuneration 
to the nature of the services 
If the employe trangresses the direction of 
for the 


upon. In absence cf a contract fixing 
which varies according 
rendered. 
his employer regarding, 


instance, time or 


५ यस्याथ थेन यद्दत्त' विधिनाभ्याथि तेन तु । 
साचिभिर्भावितेनेव प्रतिभूस्तत्‌त्‌ समाप्र य़ा । कात्यायनः । 

° gary प्रविभूदंदाहइनिक नोपपीडित: i 
ऋणिकस्तम्प्रतिभुवे हिगुण प्रतिदापयेत्‌ । नारद: । 

१. झृत्याय tet दद्यात्‌ aan यथाक्रमम्‌ | 
आदी मधावसाने तु कम्प्र णी यहिनिश्रितम्‌। नारदः | 
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place at which his services should be rendered and 
thereby causes loss to the business in which he is 
employed, then he shall not be entitled to get his full 
wages but only as much as the master thinks it fit to 
bestow ; if, however, he brings in more profit by reason of 
his superior knowledge regarding the mode of his work, then 
the employer should give him something in addition to the 
fixed wages by way of rewards notwithstanding his omission 
to follow the exact directions with which he was supplied.! 
If several persons, being employed upon the same work 
fail to complete it by reason of the illness of some of them 
or for some other unavoidable accident of a like nature, 
then they should be paid severally according to the extent 
of work done by each, the amount to be paid being settled 
and apportioned according to the verdict of an arbitrator. 
If a person, having been engaged to do a work, falls ill 
before its completion, then he shall complete it after being 
restored to health, and no deduction shall be made from 
the fixed wages by reason of the delay since it, arose from 
circumstances over which he had no control; on the other 
hand, if a man omits to complete a work which he has 
undertaken, although he is quite able to do it, and thus 
leaves it unfinished, then he shall not be entitled to claim 
even a part of the wages agreed to be paid for the work.? 
Similarly, if a person enters into a service for a definite 
term but gives it up before the end of the term, then 
he shall not get any portion of the wages unless he can 
show that he left the service owing to the fault of the 


employer, such as the use of abusive language towards the 


— — — — e aoe — — —— — 
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‘employe without any fault on his part’, if, however, it 


can be shown that it was owing to the employer’s fault that 
the employe left the service, then he shall be entitled to 
claim remuneration guantum meruté in proportion to the 
work already done ;? on the other hand, if the employer, 
on his part, dispenses with the services of the employe 
without any fault of his before the completion of the 
period of engagement, then the employe shall be entitled 
to get full remuneration for the entire period without any 
deduction, and Vishnu adds that the king may even impose 
a small fine on the employer for having dismissed the 
employe without any excuse.3  Itisalso laid down that a 
man, who being engaged in a service, refuses to work 
without any excuse, shall not only be compelled to return 
the wages which he may have received in advance, but 
shall also be liable to be punished with a fine if he refused 
after having accepted wages from the employer; if, 
however, no wages were previously paid, then the employer 
alone shall be entitled to compensation for the incon- 
venience sustained by him on account of the improper 
breach of the contract of service. 

If an employe injures or destroys any article belonging 
to the employer and placed under his care, out of negligence, 
he shall have to pay compensation for the same; but if 
the injury or destruction resulted from an accident, he is 
A text of Brihat Manu 
goes further, and lays down that where the employe 


not answerable for the loss.* 


deliberately causes the loss out of spite, there he shall have 


' कालैएपूर्णव्यजन्‌ wur नोशमवाप्त यात । नारद: | 
° स्वामिदोषादपक्रामन्‌ यावतक्रसमवाङ्गयात्‌। नारदः। 
° smi beg काले जह्यात तस्य सव्वेमेव 
मूलं दद्यात्‌ गणशतश्च राज्जान्धत were wur) इति विण: । 
* aegu यहिनष्ये wa खामिने देयमन्धवदेवीपधाता। इति विशयः 
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to recoup the amount of the loss twice over by reason of 
his gross misconduct. ! 


If a servant having agreed to attend a person on a 
journey refuses at the last moment, and thereby causes an 
impediment to the journey, he shall have to pay twice the 
wages agreed to be paid to him as a compensation for the 
- inconvenience caused to the employer ;? in other cases causing 
less inconvenience, the amount of compensation shall be 
less. If a pérson takes a servant with him, but abandons him 
in the way while he is exhausted or ill, or omits to provide 
him with subsistence for three days in succession, then he 
shall be liable to be punished by the king with the first 
amereement.? If a servant does a wrong act according to 
the direction of the master and for his purposes, then the 
master shall be held responsible for the same.* 


Principles which regulate payment by a hirer are 
similar in their character to those which govern the 
payment of wages by an employer. Thus, whoever 


having hired a carriage or a horse fails to take it, shall 
have to pay one-fourth of the fare as compensation ; 
but onee the hirer takes it away, he shall have to pay the 
full fare, although after having proceeded half way, he 
may be able to dispense with it for the rest of the 
journey ; nay, it does not even matter whether the hirer 
uses the vehiele or animal, for if he takes it, he must pay 
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° प्रमादान्नाशितं दाप्यः समं दिद्रोहनाशितम। हन्म्नुः | 
° प्रस्थानविन्नहाैवप्रदाप्यी दिगुणांतिम । इति याज्ञवल्कयः | 
° agaaa सहाय यः यान्तं रोगार्तमेव वा । 
प्राप्त यात्‌ साइसं er ग्राभेवा हइमपालयन्‌ । इति कात्यायनः । 
* प्रभुणा विनियुक्तःसन्‌ छतको बिदधाति यः i 
तदथेमश्रभ' कर्भखामौतवापरानयात्‌। इति हडस्पेति: । 
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the fare, and so long as he does not return it he shall have 
to pay. So also with regard to hiring of houses, shops, 
&c.; so long as possession is not redelivered, the hirer shall 
have to pay the rent. 


If we now turn round for a moment, and consider 
the principles that underly the rules summarised above, 
we find that here the law recognises an obligation arising 
out of mere mutual agreement even without the accom- 
paniment of the payment or delivery of a thing as in 
the case of a debt; the distinetion corresponds to that 
between real and consensual contracts of the Roman Law, 
and indicates a further cthical advance. The basis of the 
obligation rests on the reciprocal reliance caused by the 
agreement and the inconvenience that would arise from the 
failure of one of the parties to perform his part; compen- 
sation for breach of the. obligation, therefore, ordinarily 
varies with the amount of inconvenience undergone; yet the 
moral aspeet of the question is. not also altogether lost sight 
of, for the law recognises the distinction between breaches of 
duty arising from accident, negligence and deliberate 
obstinacy or spite. Itis also noticeable that the Hindu 
Law recognises that where there is an entire contract, it 
must be performed in its entirety ; failure to perform a 
part in such a case disentitles the performer from claiming 
remuneration in proportion to the work done, unless, of 
course, the default arose from circumstances over which 
he had no control or was due to the fault of the employer 
himself. On the other hand, if the employer dispenses 
with the services of the employe before a contract.of this 
kind is completely carried out without any fault of the 
latter, then the full amount of wages agreed upon for the 
performance of the entire work shall have to be paid. 


. There can hardly be any doubt that a clear comprehension 


E of the principles which led to the formulation of 
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these distinctions indicates a great advance in juristic 
ideas. 

- Societas or partnership constituted a distinct class of 
consensual contracts under the Roman Law. The subject 
is discussed by the Hindu Lawyers under the head of 
'सष्भूयससुत्यान’ which literally signifies an undertaking 
by a combination of people working together. The 
development of this branch of law defining the rights 
and obligations of partners to one another indicates a 
considerable amount of social, moral, and economical 
advance, and itis interesting to observe that the subject 
has attracted the attention of our law givers from a very 
early period. 
| The share of a partner in the profits or losses of the 
partnership business depends either upon the amount of 
eapital supplied by him or upon the terms of the agreement 
under which the partnership was started ; > in other words 
when there is a special contract defining the shares of 
the partners, the profits or losses arising out of the partner- 
ship transaction must be distributed accordingly, but where 
there is no such contract the share of each partner will be 
in proportion to the amount of eapital supplied by him. The 
partners should carry out the work of partnership, according 
to agreement witb perfect good faith towards one another, 
and one who has aeted fraudulently aud thereby cheated 
his co-partners should be east out of the partnership and 
deprived of his share in the profits. One partner may act 
for all by common consent, and then his acts and deeds 
‘shall be binding upon others, as if they were the acts and 
deeds of all the partners. When the work of the partner- 
ship has been divided amongst the several partners 


समवायेन वणिजां लाभार्थ' कर्म कुब्बेताम_। 


annan सथाद्रव्यं यधावासंविदाक्षतम. । याज्ञवल्को$) ॒ 
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according to their shares, one who is unable to do his part 
himself must have it done by an agent. If partnership 
goods are lost by accident, the ‘loss will be borne by all 
the partners in aceordance with their shares ; but if the loss 
arises through the negligence of one of the partners, or by 
reason of his ignoring the prohibition of other partners 
or acting without their approval, it must be borne by him 
alone.! On the other hand, if à partner undergoes extra 
trouble to save the partnership goods from accident, he 
should be paid extra something for his additional work. 
When there is a work incidental to the partnership business 


which must be done by all the partners together, one who 


refuses to join must account for the consequent loss ; for 
example, if, in order to recover a debt from a person who 
is indebted to the partnership, it is necessary that all 
the partners should join in making the demand or bringing 
a suit, but one of them refuses to join and consequently 
the money cannot be realised, the loss must be compensated 
by the partner who occasioned it by his improper conduct. 
Laying of wagers is what characterises all kinds of 
gambling and betting. When it accompanies some sort of 
play with inanimate objects such as dice and turns upon 
the result thereof, it is called aa (gambling); when, on 
the other hand, it turns upon the result of some sort of 
contest between animate beings, as for example, on the 
race-course it is called समाक्षय (betting). The practice was 
severely condemned by Manu who prescribed that the 
king should inflict corporal punishment upon those who 
are themselves guilty of it or induce others to join in it; 
gambling and betting, he said, were no better than open 


theft, so that the king should take special care to 





१ है! वार्ब्यमानोप्रमादादयस्तु नाशवैत्‌ । 
(व तइविदेयं wernt समवायिंगाम,.। इति हहस्पलि: । 
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“prevent them and prohibit them throughout the kingdom. | 


Gradually, however, this extreme rigour of prohibition 
was relaxed, and the practice surrounded by certain, safe- 
guards was legalised and even protected by the king. This 
divergence from the ancient rule laid down by Manu is 
noticed by Brihaspati who observes as follows: “ Gambling 
was prohibited by Manu as it strikes against truth, purity 
and.wealth ; but others havé sanctioned it when licensed 
by payment of a tax tothe king ; it should be presided 
over by a person entrusted with the duty of superintending 
the transaetion in order to ensure the detection of fraud 
and sharp practice." ? The position of the superintendent 
was. akin to that of a licensed gambling-house-keeper. 
He was called upon to collect the share of the king, and 
was also entitled to obtain a share for himself. The 
gambler could recover the wager only when the gambling 
had taken place in an open assembly presided over by such 
a person, and the king had received tbe prescribed share, 
otherwise not ; and if found guilty of sharp practices, he 
as liable to be branded and banished from the laud.? 


‘ Transgression of compact (सम्बिदातिक्रम) is another title of 
litigation. The word सब्बित्‌ docs not mean a contract, but a 
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5 प्रकाशमतत्‌ तास्थः मद्रं वन समात्वयौ । 
afaa प्रतीघाते गृपतियंबवान भवेत्‌ | 
. द्यूतं समात्वयञ्चैव राजा राज्धेनिवारयेत्‌ । ममुः । 
. १ द्यूतं निषिद्ध मनुना सत्यशौचधनापहम ! 
o अ्रध्यनुज्ञात मश्षेस्तु राजभागसमन्वितम्‌ | 
सभिकाधिषितं mA तस्कर ज्ञानहेतृतः । हचृस्पति: | 
3 ग्राप्ते कृपतिनाभगे प्रसिद्ध धृत्तमण्डले । 
जितं समभिकैस्थाने दापयेदन्यथा न तु! इति 
राजा सचिक्र्रिर्वाखा: कूटादोपधिदेविनः। इति nm ; । 
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compact. When a body consisting of a number of indivi- 
duals arrives at a certain resolution, it is the duty of every- 
one belonging to that partieular body to 'abide by it, and 
the infringement of such a resolution furnishes a ground 
of action. These resolutions may be arrived at by the 
common consent of the members or may proceed from the 
king who establishes that particular body with certain 
specific directions. In the result, therefore, we may take it 
that the rules of an association must be observed by its mem- 
bers provided they are not opposed to the saered law ; and 
directions of the king establishing an institution must similar- 
ly be observed.’ An association was usually composed of 
men engaged ina common undertaking or connected by a 
community of interest or opinion; it was directed that they 
should appoint from among themselves two, three or five 
persons to form a sort of executive committee ; these persons 
were called advisers of the association (समूह हितवानौ) or thinkers 
of business (arg चिन्तक). The names indicate that they were 
to constitute a sort of advisory board or an executive 
committee of the association to settle the line of action and 
carry it into execution, and it was laid down that their 
directions should be obeyed by the general members of the 
association.? It is interesting to notiee the attributes which 
aecording to our lawgivers qualified a man to occupy 
such a position of trust; thus Brihaspati laid down that 
those who are spiteful, prone to lust or wrath, bashful, lazy, 
timid, greedy, too old, or too young should not be allowed 
into the executive committee which should be composed 
of persons who are pure, aware of the saered law as 


निज धर्न्माविरोधेन यस्तु सामयिको भवत्‌ i 

सोऽपि यब न संरक््योधन्मॉराजल्तयय: | 

View; पञ्च वा कार्य्याः समूहहितवादिन, | 
—— wr खिंगणयादिभिः । हहस्पति: । 
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unfolded in the Vedas, expert in action, possessed of sélf- 
contiol, born of a good family, experienced in business, 
and guided by high prineiples.! Penalties were prescribed 
to enforce obedience to the rules of an association and the 
directions of its committee by the members of that associa- 
tion; and it was further directed that the delegates of an 
association approaching the king should be received by him 
and treated with due respect, honoured with suitable 
presents, and allowed to depart with their mission fulfilled.? 
All these rules and directions bear clear indications 
of a high stage of civilisation and they go to show 
that the existence of representative associations and 
their claim to respect and recognition even from the king 
were fully acknowledged by the Hindu Law; let us not, 
therefore, too readily fall into the delusion of thinking that 
institutions like these are entirely foreign to the Indian 
soil, but remember that foreign impact has, in many points, 
retarded rather than helped the natural evolution of our 
normal life. 

I now propose, before I close the present lecture to 
say a few words on the law of agency. Apart from the 
rules regulating the appearance by agents in a litigation 
with which I shall have to deal in discussing the adjective 
law, we find it broadly laid down by Narada that if a 
person employs another in an undertaking, whatever is 
done by the latter shall be binding on the former," and 


विदेषिणो व्यसनिनः शालोनालसभौरव; । 
लुख्ातिठड्वालाश्च न कार्या: कार्य्यचिन्तका: | 

शुचयों ASTNM दक्षा दान्ताः Hewat: | 
सब्बकार्यप्रवीणाय कत्तव्याश्व महत्तमाः । वृहस्पति: । 
समूहकाव्य आयातान्‌ कृतकार्य्याम_विसज्ज येत्‌ i 
सदानूमानसत्कारेः पूजयित्वा महोौपति:। याज्ञवल्कः । 
विखष्टाथस्तु यो यस्मि सक्रिन्नथे प्रभुस्तु सः | 
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: - Brihaspati adds that an act of the agent whether . it leads 
to profit or loss, expenditure or income, must be ‘accepted 
by the principal as binding, and he must not quarrel. with 
it whether in or outside the country.! . Besides this, it is 

pointed out by Manu that even dependent members may, 
when circumstances so require, enter into transactions to 
meet the needs of the family which it will be the duty of 
the head of the family not to disturb, although he may 
not have previously authorised them so to do ;? in a case of 
this description, there arises what we may call an agency 
of necessity which the head of the family is called upon to 


ratify. 
Concluding On the whole we may safely say that although the law 
remark. of contract is a branch of municipal law which has received 


fuller development in comparatively modern times in com- 
munities thoroughly influenced by commercial activities, the 
Hindu Law bearing upon it is amply sufficient to meet the 
requirements of a simple society working out its destiny in 
a peaceful line of evolution. 


५ प्रमाणं ed सञ्ब' लाभालाभव्ययोदयम_। 

wet वा विदेश वा anit an fada हहस्पति: । 
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THE Law or TORTS AND THE LAW OF CRIMES. 


Sir Henry Mainesays: “The penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of crimes, it is the law of 
wrongs, or to use the English technical word, of torts. 
The person injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an 
ordinary civil action, and recovers compensation in the 
shape of money-damages if he succeeds.” In illustrating 
this thesis, he points out: that under the Roman Law 
offences -which we are accustomed to regard exclusively 
as crimes were exclusively treated as torts, and not theft 
only, but assault and violent robbery were assoéiated 
with trespass, libel and slander; all alike gave rise to an 
obligation or vinculum juris, and were all requited by a 
payment of money; he also shows that the old Germanie 
Law was similar in its character and provided money 
compensation even for homicide. It will perhaps be 
interesting to consider whether or not the ancient Hindu 
Law exhibited similar characteristics. It seems to me 
that in the Hindu Law punishment of crimes occupied a 
more prominent place than compensation for wrongs ; and 
the mere payment of compensation to the individual 
injured, when the injury inflieted was at all serious in its 
character, was seldom regarded as sufficient to meet the 
ends of justice ; of course, under certain circumstances 
the wrong-doer was compelled to compensate the person 
wronged, but the compensation was generally levied in 
addition to and not in. substitution for the penalty which 
it was considered to, be the duty of the kiyg to impose. 
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‘A king,’ says Manu, ‘who punishes those. who do not 
deserve to be condemned and fails to punish those who 
deserve punishment becomes infamous and is ultimately | 
doomed, to hell! Neither theft, nor violence, nor any 
other form of serious injury to person or property could 
be condoned on mere payment of compensation to the 
party injured but it was regarded as the duty of the king 
to punish the culprit for his offence against the law. It 
may, therefore, be safely pronouneed that the penal law 
of the Hindus was the law of crimes in the strict sense, 
and the law of torts occupied a comparatively subordinate 
and less important position in that system. Then, further, 
even apart from the nature of the penalty peculiar to the 
criminal law that was administered by the Hindus there 
was another characteristic element in the procedure to be 
adopted in relation toa criminal act which showed that 
the distinctive feature of a crime as opposed to a mere 
private injury was not at all lost sight of ; for we find that 
whereas it was generally directed that neither a king nor 
his officers should create or foster litigation of their 
own accord? but should ordinarily refuse to take cognisance 
of a cause of action without a complaint from the person 
aggrieved, yet cases of frauds and the various other forms 
of crimes furnished exceptions to the general rule, for there 
it was directed that the king should take cognisance of 
them even without a complaint ;? nay, the king was directed 
to employ officers to obtain information of erimés 
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committed within his dominion, and bring them to his 
notice to ensure the punishment of the culprits.! It is, 
thus, apparent from the above considerations, that although 
our lawgivers did not expressly say 
crime not so much because it involved an infringement 
of a private right, but beeause it imperilled the security 
and the tranquillity of the people at large. 


so, they condemned a 


Bearing in mind the distinction which has been 
indicated above between a tort and a crime it will at once 


be seen that the same act may be a tort as well as a crime. 


When the act is looked upon from the standpoint of 


the individual injured and the reparation allowed to the 
the light 
looked 


injured party is compensation, it is treated in 
of a tort; when, 


asa transgression of sacred law which endangers the security 


on the other hand, it is upon 
of the community and is as sueh, vised with punishment 
without reference to any reparation to the individual who 
was specially injured, if is treated asa crime. It is no 
doubt true that we do not 


explicitly contradistinguished the two aspects set forth 


find our lawgivers to have 
above, still the difference in penalties and procedure which 
they have preseribed indieates that they clearly realised 
in what way the criminal aspect of an act differed from 
its aspect asa civil wrong. I shall, make no 
apology for trying to give you some idea about that portion 
of the Hindu Law which corresponded with 
England is called the Law of Torts 


therefore, 
what in 
TORTS. 


You are perhaps aware that under the English law of 
forts, there is sucha thing as exjurza sine damnum, for 
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a person may. obtain compensation for an infringement of 
his rights although he may not have sustained any 
" substantial damage in the shape of a definite temporal 
disadvantage. As Holt C.J. said in a passage of his 
judgment in Ashby v. White, which is remarkable 
for the force and tersenees of its diction, ‘a damage 
is not merely pecuniary, but an injury imports a damage, 
when a man is thereby hindered of his right. As in an 
aetion for slanderous words, though & man does not lose 
a penny by reason of the speaking of them, yet, he shall 
have an action. So ifa man gives another a cuff on the 
ear, though it cost him nothing, no, not so much as a little 
diachylon, yet he shall have an action as it is a personal 
injury. Soa man shall have an action against another 

for riding over his ground, though it do him no damage ; for 
it is an invasion of his property and the other has no right 
to come there. It seems that the Hindu Law did not 
take such a rigorous view of civil liability as to allow 
pecuniary compensation for a mere infringement of a 
private right when it was not accompanied by some 
tangible disadvantage involving a pecuniary loss, in other 
words, it did not recognise that a complainant could be: 
entitled to damages although he might not have sustained 

any real damage. No doubt, if the act amounted toa 

violation of private rights and thus constituted an in- 

fringement of the sacred law, the offender would generally 

be hable to be punished for his transgression ; butit is one 

thing to punish the offender for his delinquency and 

thereby maintain the sacredness of law and the inviolability 

of private rights and quite another thing to grant com- 

pensation to a person who has not sustained any actual 

damage requiring compensation. Hence, we find that 
although slander and adultery were erimes for which the 
: offenders. wgre liable to be punished by the king, stil! 
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| they were not regarded as private wrongs to be recompensed | 


by, the. payment of damages to the party aggrieved. It 
-may. be quite true that many a man prizes his honour more 
than his purse, but our lawgivers were not imbued with 
that commercial spirit which could induce them to place 
a money value upon everything so as to make an attack 


on one’s honour or reputation reparable by payment of - 


pecuniary compensation. On the whole, it. seems to me that 
under the Hindu Law no pecuniary compensation could be 
recorded unless the injury involved or was accompanied 
by actual pecuniary damage. 

Injury to person. It appears that for the use of 
personal violence, the offender not only rendered himself 
liable to punishment as a criminal, but the person whom 
he had hurt could also recover com pensation for the injury 
sustained ; the compensation seems to have been granted 
not only in view of the expenses which the sufferer might 
have incurred to recover from the effect of the violence, 
but also as a solatium for the pain inflicted upon him.! It 
is, however, remarkable that for an assault in the narrower 
sense (८.९., for mere menace) no compensation seems to have 
been provided for although it was punishable as a crime. 

Injury to property. Whoever caused hurt to a domestic 
animai belonging to another became liable to compensate 
the owner of the animal for the consequent loss.” The 
liability arose whether the animal died or lived, although 
the measure of damages would not be the same in the two 
cases. Similarly, whoever eut or otherwise destroyed trees 
Ke. bearing fruits or yielding some sort of produce, subjected 


giza विनाशेत यथादण्छं प्रकल्पयेत्‌ । | 
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himself to the liability of compensating" the owner for his 
loss, the measure of compensation being the value of the 
usufruct lost by the owner during. the time necessary for 


him to grow similar trees yielding similar produce.’ In 


the same way, on the destruction of crops by cattlethe owner 
of the eattle became liable to pay damages to the owner of 
the field.? If, however, the field were situated by the side 
of a publie way, or at the outskirts of a village, and were 
not surrounded by enclosures, then the owner of cattle 
straying into it did not incur any liability ; as in such a 
case it was the duty of the owner of the field to take the 
precaution of having it surrounded by fences’, for,’ as 
Katyayana puts it, it is difficult. (o restrain cattle when once 
they have obtained the taste of crops.” This exception, 
however, did not hold good if the keeper deliberately had 
another’s crops destroyed by his cattle or recklessly allowed 
them to stray into another's land for a long time without 
restraint, for it was intended to meet only cases of 
accidental destruction which the owner of the crops had 
not taken due care to prevent. On the whole we may 
take it that trespass upon another’s property causing 
damage was regarded as a wrong for which the trespasser 
was held liable to pay compensation. 

Conversion. Besides injury to property, conversion of 
another’s property to one's own use was, also, a wrong for 
which the rightful owner could claim compensation from 
the wrongdoer. Thus, take the ease of a thief who stole 
another’s property. The property if it could be laid hold 
of was restored to the owner ; but if it were lost and could 
not be recovered, the thief when apprehended was made 


* यावत्‌ शस्यंविगश्यत सावत्चेत्रोफलंलमेत्‌ । याशवल्का; । 
2 परथिग्रामविवीतान्त चेते दोषो न विदाते। शाञ्चवलकाः । 
3, दुःस्वेमविनिवाय्यन्ते लब्पस्वादुरसासगा: | 
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to pay the price to compensate the owner apart from 
any penalty which might be imposed as a punishment 
for the crime. It is, however, remarkable that in as 
much as it was conezived to be the duty of the 
the king to protect the property of his people, if the king 
could not restore stolen articles to or recover their price 
for the owner by apprehending the thief, it was deemed to 
be his duty to pay the price to the owner out of his: own 
treasury, and in his turn he could recover the same from 
the village officers, who by reason of their negligence, were 
accountable for the thief’s eseape.! The subject of conver- 
sion by a bailee has been discussed in a former leeture and 
need not be repeated at this place. In this way the idea 
of the responsibility of the king and his officers to protect 
the property of the people was not allowed to degenerate 
into mere empty words, and the security of private property 
was ensured. 

Fraud. A person cheated "by fraud was entitled to 
damages. For instance, if a seller showed an article 
without defect, and then deceitfully made over a different 
article which was defective, the purchaser became entitled 
to compensation, which might even extend to double the 
price paid by him;? if, however, it. was not deliberately done, 


! Su चौरद्दतं द्रव्यं राज्ञाजानपदायतु | 
अइदहि समाप्रोति faf यसा तसातत्‌ । याज्ञवल्कयः; ।२।३ 
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चौरहतमवजिव्य यथास्थानं etai दा दद्यादिति गौतमस्मर्यात्‌। मिताचरा । 
सेयप्रकर शम, । 
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| वोरमिवोदय: । ४७४१ i 
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, only the sale was to be rescinded without. enforcing the 
. - payment gt compensation | 


Nuisance. A nuisance might affect a private ‘indivi- 


. dual or the publie in general. As an instance of the 


former we may cite the case of the construetion of privies 
ete., very close to another's dwelling house so as £o inter- 


- fere with his comfort and convenience. In either case, the 
. offending person was forced to remove the nuisance, and 
. also rendered himself liable to punishment 


CRIMES. 


Let us now turn to the law of erimes which, as I have 
said, occupied a more prominent place io our Hindu sys- 


. tem. One of the main characteristics of a crime is that 


it makes the offender liable to be punished by the king. 
I shall, therefore, begin with making a few observations 


on the nature of penalties prescribed by the Hindu Law, 


and some of the general principles on which they were 
meted out to the offenders. Punishment inflicted under 
the Hindu Law had various degrees and assumed various 


^ forms in order to be rendered quite flexible and keep due 


proportion to the enormity of the offence. I propose, 
therefore, at the outset to say a few words about the 
different kinds of punishment prescribed by the Hindu 
Law, and some of the principles on which they were 
directed to be administered. Yajnavalkya speaks of four 
classes of punishment, viz., censure, rebuke, pecuniary 
punishment, and corporal punishment, and says that these 


‘should be used either separately or jointly according to 


the nature of the erime.! Of these, mere censurë was the 
lightest form’ of punishment and. rebuke came after it; 


घिम्दण्डसतथ वाग्दण्डो धनदण्डोवधस्तथा i 
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ANSARI: । राजधा प्रकरणम्‌ | 
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pecuniary punishment included fine and forfeiture of i 


property and corporal punishment included imprison- 


ment, ‘banishment, branding, cutting off offending limbs, - 
and lastly death sentence. It goes without saying that. 


the measure of punishment depended chiefly on tbe gravity 
of the. offence; if the offence be not very serious, the 


punishment must be light, while if the offence be serious . 
the punishment must be severe too. But besides this, our: 
lawgivers mentioned several factors which ought, in their 


opinion, to be taken into consideration in order to deter- 
mine the due measure of penalty to be inflicted for a 
erime. Thus Yajnavalkya says that the king should inflict 
punishment upon those who deserve the same after ascer- 
taining and taking note of (the nature of the) offence, the 
time and the place (of th: offence), and the strength, age, 
avocation and wealth (of the culprit)‘ ; and the Mitakshara 
commenting upon this text adds, that along with these 
the questions whether the offence was committed with or 
without deliberation and whether it was the first offence or 
a repetition of the offence should be taken into considera- 
tion in passing the sentence.” In another text dealing 


with punishment for theft the same sage declares that the - 


punishment should vary according to the value of the 
articles stolen ; and the place and the time (of the offence) 
as well as the age and the strength (of the offender) should 
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also the Mitakshara observe: that the elements for consi- 
deration thus set forth are but illustrative, since it is not 
possible to enumerate exhaustively the varions causes 
determining the severity -or the lightness of a sentence, 
they being really endless. Similarly Vasishtha lays 
down that punishment should he inflicted for injury 
and abuse having special regard to the locality, the 
time, the virtues, the age, the learning and the situation, 
and he adds that it should also be regulated according 
to the Sastras, and previous precedents.! It is not 
possible for me to enter into a close examination of the 
elements indieated above, which, in the opinion of our 
ancient lawgivers, should regulate the exact measure of 
punishment to be inflieted in each ease. I may, however, be 
permitted to observe that the principles thus laid down 
presuppose a considerable advance of juristic ideas in the 
field of Criminal Law ; in the first place, one may recollect 
that in many systems of Law punishments for many 
offences were rigidly and, if I may say so, almost inflexibly 
fixed and no extrinsic consideration could be laid hold 
of to modify them. One might suppose that the elimina- 
tion of all extrinsic considerations in passing the 
sentences maintained the equality and uniformity of the 
punishment ; but sueh is not really the case, for equality 
which does not take any notice of personal equations is 
not real equality but a mere semblance of the same, and 
considerations of time and place, and of the surrounding 
circumstances ought not to be lost sight of in awarding 
due punishment iv each particular case. As a matter of fact 
it cannot be denied that our modern judges do take most of 
these elements into consideration in passing a sentence but 


zug देशकालधग्मवयो विद्यास्थान विशेष: हिंसाक्रोशयो कल्पाः à 
` अज्ामाइषान्ताश्च। afle: | 
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for want of cnunciation of specific principles upon the 
dbjeet, the matter does not often receive the amount of 
attention it deserves, and sentences passed often bear, 
within certain limits, the appearance of having been dicta- 
ted by caprice rather than by an intelligent application of 
rational principles. It is, therefore, highly iuteresting to 
observe that our ancient lawgivers acutely analysed and 
emphasised the principal considerations which ought to be 
taken into account in determining the due measure of 
punishment to bé inflicted in each particular case, while 
even many a modern judge does not seem to have a clear 
or systematised idea about them. In the second place the 
application of these principles afforded a practical method 
of modulating the sentences preseribed by law so as (o make 
them pliable enough to meet the justice of each case without 
departing from the theoretical rigidity of the Sastras. 

Jt must, however, be conceded that, at least in one 
respect the admission of extrinsic considerations to influ- 
ence the nature and extent of punishment: seems to have 
been carried rather too far. It will be readily understood 
that I am here referring to the rules of Iindu Law 
making difference in caste a determining factor in inflict- 
ing punishment for an offence. Thus, it was directed that 
à Brahman should never be subjected to corporal chastise- 
ment, however grave the offence might be. ' He could 
however, be for very serious offences imprisoned or put in 
chains, and even branded and banished from the country 
under marks of ignominy and disgrace.* Tt cannot, there- 


' अविशेषे सम्म षामेष दन्डविधि: aa: i 
वाहते ब्राह्मस्य न वधं व्राह्मणोऽहेति। AZ: । 
. यमोऽपि-न शारौरो ब्राह्मणस्य दन्डं भवति कस्यचित्‌ । . 
° गुप्तं तु बन्धने वहा राजाभनत्नंप्रदापयेत्‌। यमः . 
 नारदोऽपि--शिरसो मण्डनं cupere निवासनं परात्‌ । , 
05. .^ ललाटे चाभिशस्ताद्ः प्रयाण गमेन च। 
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fore, be said that a Brahman enjoyed absolute immunity 
from severe punishment in any shape, only he could not 
be subjected to certain forms of bodily punishment. I 
do not propose to endeavour to justify this distinction, but 
having regard to the peculiar organisation of the ancient 
Hindu society one may not find it diffieult to understand 
the nature of the influences whieh led to its recognition. 
Besides this, it will also lie found that apart from the 
special exemption of Brahmans from certain forms of 
bodily punishment, difference in caste also gave rise to a 
difference in the measure of punishment in yet another 
way, for ordinarily a person belonging toa higher caste 
was generally subjected foa lighter punishment than one 
belonging to a lower easte for an offence of an apparently 
similar description. Thus a person belonging to a lower 
caste abusing or assaulting a person belonging to a higher 
caste was subjected to a heavier punishment than a person 
belonging to a higher caste found guilty of a similar 
offence in relation to a person belonging to a lower caste. 
यम elses This may to some extent be accounted for on the ground 
fied. that in cases where insult or indignity was a constituent 
element of the offence, the punishment was to be severe 
when the delinquent belonged to a lower caste in relation 
to the complainant, for the outrage proceeding from the 
former against the latter made the insult more keenly felt 
- and eonsequently deserved to be put down with a heavier 
punishment. It should, however, be remarked that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this was the universal 
rule and that for every offence punishment increased in 
severity according to the inferiority of caste of the culprit. 
Thus, we find, that in eases where the offence was an out- 
come of moral depravity, but did not involve insult to the 
complainant as an element to be taken into consideration 
in measuring the enormity of the crime, a person belonging 
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to 8 higher caste who had less excuse for the same was 
generally imposed a heavier punishment. Thus dealing 
with punishment for theft, Manu said that a Sudra knowing 
what is right and wrong should get eight times the punish- 
ment liable to be inflicted on one ignorant of the same ; 
a Vaishya having a similar knowledge sixteen times; a 
.Kshatriya, similarly situated thirty-two times; and a 
Brahmin sixty-four times or even full hundred times, 
or one hundred and twenty-eight times since he knows 
what is right and what is wrong.! The Hindu Law 
cannot, therefore, be aceused of showing unmixed or unquali- 
fied partiahty towards people belonging to higher eaates in 
the administration of criminal justice. It is also remark- — from 
able that our lawgibers distinctly declared that no one, Punishment. 
however closely he might be related to the king, should, if 
found transgressing the law, be exempted from due punish- 
ment; so Yajnavalkya says, ‘no one who has transgressed 
the law is exempt from punishment, by the king, be he a 
brother, a son, an object of worship (such as a preceptor), 
a father-in-law or a maternal uncle^;? nay, Manu declares 
that where an ordinary man is punishable with a fine of 
one kárshápana, the king (committing the offence) should 
punish himself with thousand times the amount,? and the 
commentators say that he should distribute the sum among 
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५: अष्टापादान्तु शद्रस्य स्तेये भवति किल्विषम्‌ | 
aera तु ee दाविंशत्‌ चतियस्य च ॥ 
व्राह्मणस्य चतुः षष्टिः पूणं बापिशतं भवेत्‌ | 
दिगुणा वा चतुः षटिस्सद्ोषगुणविद्धि सः ॥ ममुः ।८।३३७२३८ 

* आपि भाता सुतोऽषघ्योवा्शरो मातुलीऽपि ar 
azai नाम राओऽस्ति wants: स्वकात्‌ ॥ 

` कार्षापणं uerit serit प्राक्ततो जग: | 
तव राजा ga: सहल्रमिति धारणा i 
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Brahmins. It would not, therefore, be quite. correct to 
say. that- the Hindu Law of crimes was characterised hy 
uniform partiality towards people: belonging to higher 
castes and occupying loftier positions, although it cannot 
be denied that it gave formal recognition to the doctrine 
that difference in caste should, in manner indicated above, 
be a determining factor in fixing the due measures of 
punishment. I am quite aware that in working out the 
details the doctrine has been carried so far as to lead to 
directions which sometimes seem to be revolting to our 
modern idea of justice, equity, and good conscience; I do 
not propose to justify those directions, for whatever the 
explanation may be I do not think that they ean be abso- 
lutely justified. 

At the same time while condemning these inequalities 
sanetioned by law, one ought not to forget that so long as 
inequalities exist, the law cannot ignore them altogether, 
nor am I- quite sure that it ought always to ignore them. 
If we look around, do we not find that even in spite of our 
vaunted civilisation relies of the old tendency to take a 
light view of offences committed by people in high position 
do often appear in actual practice? Jt may be that this 
tendeney may sometimes earry us too far and work evident 
injustice, but it cannot be said that within certain limits 
it may not be founded on sound principles ; for as I have 
shown above, in cases where insult to the complainant is 
an ingredient of the offence, the offender, when he oceupies 
a lower station in life in relation to the complainant, really 
commits a graver offence than what we could impute to 
him if the position were reversed; moreover punishment, 
which is apparently the same, may affect different persons 
quite differently by reason of differences in their previous 
habits of life, and external and internal- environments 
With these general observations, I shall now proceed to say 
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a few words on some of the important -heads of crime under 
the Hindu Law. 

` vwmwummwror verbal abuse. This is one of the principal 
kinds of offence under the Hindu Law. It has been 
divided -into three elasses—fewx (cruel), wfaa (indecent) 
and. da (severe). It may be observed that truth is 
no-defence in a case of verbal abuse, although falsehood 
may be regarded as aggravating the offence, for the. gist 
of the offence consists in the intentional insult which the 
complainant suffers from the accused. Thus, Manu de- 
elares that a man who calls another one-eyed or lame or 
the like even with truth is liable to be fined. Nothing 
can be finer than this solicitude on the part of our lawgivers 
to prevent a man from wilfully or recklessly wounding the 
feelings of another by improper and uncalled for abuse. 
In inflicting punishment for verbal abuse the relative 
position of the parties owing to social rank and quality, 
should, as I have already indieated, be taken into consi- 
deration.? It is also laid down, that when a person 
threatens personal injury to another, then if the person 80 
threatening be incapable of carrying out the threat, he 
should be punished with a fine; but if he be capable of 
inflieting the injury, then in addition to the fine, he should 
also be compelled to find sureties for his future good 


behaviour. 
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Qaqa or personal violence constituted another head 
of crime under the Hindu Law. It was laid down that 
usually it had three different degrees: waña (mere 
menace, or assault in the narrower sense of the term) 
निःशद्धपातन (battery), and wee (causing of wound). It 
may also be mentioned that use of criminal force in any 
form, for instance by throwing ashes, &c., on another's 
body, came within this offence. Here also punishment varied 
with the relative position of the parties, the use of criminal 
force by a person belonging to a lower caste to one belong- 
ing to a higher caste being regarded as a graver offence 
than in other cases. 

atwa—The word साहस is a generic term comprising 
various offences having the common characteristic of being 
attended with or accompanied by the use of force.! In 
its broader sense, therefore, it ineluded certain offences 
which would also come under other descriptions of offences, 
but in its restricted sense it was used to denote certain 
specific offences such as mischief, robbery, murder, ete., 
characterised by deliberate and aggressive violence. Under- 
stood in this way, it differentiates itself from theft and 
kindred offences ( सत्य) by the clement of force which 
enters into its composition ; the spring of action from 
which such an offence proceeds is passion or rage, whereas 
in cases of theft and other kinds of offences the spring 
of action is avarice ; to put it shortly offences of the former 
kind are violent and aggressive in their character, while 
offences of the latter kiud are generally secretive in their 
nature. Hence, the Mitakshara points out that although a 
साहस (or violent offence) involves either theft, or verbal 
abuse, or personal violence, or outrage of the modesty of a 


सहसा क्रियते कर्म बतूकिसिद्दलदर्पि ते: । 
तत्साहसमितिप्रोक्त सहोवलमिहोअते । नारदः 
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woman as an element in its constitution yet it differentiates 


itself from them by the adjunct of aggressive violence 
which gives it a peculiar shape, and this differentiation 
marks out that the offence should be visitel with a heavier 
punishment.’ There are three different degrees of this 
kind of offence waa (of the first degree), मध्यम  (inter- 
mediate) and उत्तम (grave), and different devrees of punish- 
"ment were prescribed as appropriate to them. If was 
also laid down that if several persons combined in striking 
another, they should be visited with double the ordinary 
punishment, and furthermore he who struck at the vital 
part was to receive the severest sentence. In a case of 
साहस in the narrower sense, as distinguished from दण्डपारुष्य 
and Atanga difference in caste did not lead toany difference 
in sentence, but this must be understood as subject to the 
general rule, that a Brahmin could never he capitally 
punished, although in a proper case he might be chained 
or imprisoned, or banished from the country branded with 
marks of disgrace. | 
@taage—This expression signifies offences against 
female modesty including seduction, adultery and rape. 
These offen ses are divided into three classes with reference 
to the means used by the man,—for the offence may be 
committed by force, or fraud, or from mutual amorous 
desire.? Then, again, amorous criminal intimacy has three 
degrees according to the extent of the improper conduct. 


afz: ami चौग्येवाक्दण्डपासष्यसत्रौसंगहणंषु व्यासक्तमपि ` 
वखदर्पावटन्धोपाधितोभिद्यते इति दत्तातिवेका्थ' 
पृथगभिधानम्‌ । मिताक्षरा | साहसप्रकरणम । 
पापमूलं died विप्रकारं निवोषत t 
“वलोपधिक्षते देतु टतौयमगरागजम्‌ ॥ 

बौरमिचोदय एत हहस्पति वचनम्‌ i 
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It goes without saying that the offence is greater when it’ 
is committed by the use of force or fraud without the free: 
consent of the woman, than when. the woman ouf of freé 
Then, again, in either case the 


intimacy may not always be equally complete.” Other things 
being equal the gravity of the offence varies according to 
the relative position of the man and the woman ; thus 
when the woman belongs to a superior caste the off-nce is 
eraver than when the man and the woman are of the same 
When 
the criminal intercourse proceeds from mutual amour the 
woman is also punishable, for in such a case she is not 
absolutely free from guilt ; but in consideration perhaps of 
the fact that usually the first overture proceeds from the 
man, aud the woman by reason of her weak nature ulti- 
mately succumbs to the allurement, our lawyers lay down 
that her punishment should be half of that of the man. 
Brihaspati, however, provides for an exceptional case and 
says that where a woman follows-a man to his hoüse and 
there allures him by soft touches, ete., there she shall receive 
higher punishment than the man,! the usual condition of 
things being here reversed. I mention these little matters 
only to show how shrewd our law-givers were, and how 
boldly they faced the realities of the world without being 
overeome by that sort of false sentimentalism which: has 
influenced some of our modern systems of law to absolve a 
woman. altogether from guilt in a case of.adultery. 


` *f—In its primary stricter sense the word signified 
theft, /.e., taking away the property of ° another without 


ब्टहमागत्ययानारी प्रलोभ्मप्रशभादिना | - 


कामयेत्तव सादख्डा CES स्थतः ॥ 
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his consent not by the use of force but of deceit. Accord- 
ing to the value of the articles stolen. theft may be divided 
into three classes: paltry theft ( चद), theft of ordinary 
magnitude ( मध्य) aud theft of precious things ( उत्तम) 
The word however, also a wider. 
more comprehensive sense to denote every offence against 
, property which springs from avarice and is carried ont 
by fraud and deceit. It 


involves an extension of the primary signification of the 


Is, used in and 


will be understood that this 


word to cover analogous offences characterised by slyness 


as distinguished from agwresiveness and violence. Taken 
in this sense, theft has been divided into two kinds: 
open theft (प्रकाश), and concealed theft (wmam).' These 
two expressions may remind a student of the Roman Law 
of the distinction drawn in that system between manifest 
and non-manifest theft; hut though the expressions are 
similar, the distinction between open and concealed theft 
in the Hindu Law is in no way identical with the distinc- 
tion between manifest and non-manifest theft of the Roman 
Law. The distinction drawn by the Roman Law was founded 
on the place or time of arrest of the offender ; the manifest 
thief was he who was caught im the act or on the spot or 
at least with the thing stolen on him before he had 
transported it to its destination; in any other case the 
theft was called non-manifest, so that if the thief had once 
reached his destination and was afterwards taken with the 
thing stolen on him, he was not a manifest. thief: this 
distinction was at one time of serious practical moment, 
for according to the Twelve Tables a manifest thief was 
condemned to death, while a non-manifest thief was only 
compelled to refund double the value of what he had 
stolen. The distinction between open theft and concealed 


' प्रकाशाश्वा प्रकाशाश तस्करा दिविधा: स्ताः । हहस्पतिः 
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theft under the: Hindu Law was based on a nice discrimina- 


' tion; by the expression concealed theft was meant theft in 


the proper sense of the word where property is dishonestly 


taken away. from another’s possession without his consent: 


by clandestine means; open theft, on the other hand 
meant quite a different thing for it signified the taking 
away of another's property with his consent obtained by 
questionable means, and thus it included cheating under 
various pretences, taking of bribes and breach of trust. In 
illustration of the highly refined moral conception of the 
Hindu lawyers it may be mentioned that a quack who 
professes to be a physieian without proper medical training 
and thus takes money from patients on false pretences, & 
tradesman who in selling a cheap article makes it look like 
a valuable one and thereby deceives women and boys, and 
a persou who falsely wears the garb of a religious mendi- 
cant and then imposes upon the credulity of other people 
and does them harm ; all these persons were declared to be 
as culpable as thieves and punishable as such. It has 
already been indicated that in the case of theft and other 
kindred offences superiority of caste was not regarded as 
an extenuating circumstance ; it is true the punishment 
varied with the caste of the offender, but it varied in. the 
reverse order, since the moral depravity which these 
offences indicate was less excusable in a man of a superior 
caste than in a low-caste offender. 


I have now said a few words on each of the principal 
divisions of crimes under tbe Hindu Law. It must not, 


. however, be supposed that these exhaust the list of crimes 


recognised by the Hindu Law; in fact the various forms 
which a particular type of offence may assume are too 


numerous to beexhausted.by enumeration, and our lawgivers 


are fully eognisant of it; thus speaking of the two divi- 
sions of theft and other kindred offences into open and 
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concealed, Bribaspati went on to observe that these: again 
might take a thousand different shapes according to the diffe- 
rences in intellect, capacity and artifice of the ‘offenders, 
indicating that you may classify offences into different 
groups according to their common characteristics, but you 
cannot exhaustively enumerate their different varieties. I 
may now add a few words on some minor offences not in- 
eluded in the above. We have already seen that trespass 
on others’ goods, and encroachment on another’s land were 
both regarded as offences in so far as they were punishable 
with fines. Similarly causing nuisance at a publie place 
was regarded in the light of an offence, and punished as an 
offence. In short, if we are entitled to generalise from 
these and other instances, we may say that the intentiona] 
causing of injury in any form to the person or property of 
another person by the use of force or fraud was treated as 
an offence and regarded as punishable by the king. 

There is yet another class of offences which deserves 
more than a passing notice; mean offences against 
public justice. A witness, who gives false evidence, 
not only commits a sin, but also renders himself 
liable to punishment as a criminal. Similarly, a 
person who having knowledge about a matter in contro- 
versy refuses to give evidence is as much a sinner as 
'& false witness and should be punished in the same 
way.’ The production of fraudulent and forged document 
in support of one's claim was another offence belonging to 
this group and it appears that a person who falsely 
impugned a genuine document as a forgery was also 
deemed to be an offender of the same type. Corruption in 
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a judge was very strongly condemned. So Yajnavalkya 
says that each member of a court of justice who out of 
partiality, or avarice, or fear acts against the law, should 
be made to suffer twice the punishment inflicted upon the 
person who loses the action. ! When, however, the 
judge works injustice by taking bribe from a litigant, 
the king should confiscate his property and banish him 
from the place.” It may also be mentioned that omission 
to bring certain offences to the notice of the king’s officers 
was also made punishable. Al these rules indicate a high 
stage of morality and a lofty conception regarding proper 
administration of justice, and we ean only wonder at the 
extraordinary ignorance of those who maintain that the 
Hindu kings paid very little attention to the administration 
of justice within their realm. 

Negligence, also, under certain circumstances amounted 
to an offence. ‘Thus causing injury to men or animals by 
rash or negligent. driving was an offence and rendered ‘the 
offender punishable. In a case of rash driving it was the 
driver who committed the offence and was punishable as 
such, but In a case of negligence the employer might also 
be liable to punishment if he had employed an unskilful 
man, and the negligence was a consequence of want of 


skill.? 


रागाज्ञोभाइयादापि क्र त्यपेतादिकारिण: i 
सभ्याः vua एथग्दण्डयाः विवादाहि गुश दमम्‌ ॥ 
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A A. person, who abets the commission of an offence or 
helps the offender by gi ving him shelter and food, or does 
uot prevent the offence while having the power to do so, is 
regarded as a participator in the crime and liable to punish- 
ment according to the circumstances of the case. The 
texts bearing upon the point have been quoted in connec- 
tion with the group of offences designated by the term साहस 
(violent offences), but I think, the principles are applicable 
with necessary modifications to other offences also, and it is 
expressly stated by Yajnavalkya that a person who knew- 
lingly helps a thief by giving him food, shelter, fire, water, 
advice, materials and expenses renders himself liable to the 
highest amercement. An infant who is incapable of 
differentiating right from wrong is exempted from eriminal 
liability. There is a text which says that an infant within 
the eighth year is similar to a child in its mother’s womb, ! 
implying that he cannot be held responsible for his act. 
We find in the Mahabharata that the sage Animándavya 
says that an infant within the twelfth year frum birth cannot 
ineur any sin as he has no knowledge of the rules of proper 
conduct, and to this the sage adds two years more, and 
declares that he will establish the rule that no one should 
incur a sin for anything done by him within fourteen. years 
of age.? - Naturally this latter rule seems to carry the 
exemption a little too far, and Nilkantha in his commentary 


गंभेस्थ : सहशो ज्ञ यः आषटमादत्सरात्‌ शिश: । 
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न भविष्यत्यधरन्यो म प्रज्ञास्यम्तिरे दिशः | 
* | * * 
मर्य्यादां स्थापयाम्यदा लोकधन्भफलोदयाम्‌ | 
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taxes his ingen uity to get out of 3t by layi ng stress ‘on’ the 


reason of the rule and declaring that in fact the: exemption 


from responsibility extends so long as the infant cannot 
discrimiuate between right and wrong and no definite age. 
limit can be prescribed to meet every ९986. ! 


Our lawgivers fully recognised the right of private 
defence and a person who in defence of his person or: 
property, repelled the aggressor by force was exonerated 
from offence, and in extreme cases the right extended to 
causing the death of the aggressor even if he might be 
Brahmin | | 

= While dealing with the subject of exemption, from 
criminal liability, it may not be out of place to mention a 
few exceptions to criminal liability for theft. It is laid 
down by Manu that a traveller, who finding himself short of 
provisions, takes a small quantity of edibles from another's 
field does not deserve to be punished on that account 
This is no doubt founded on the principle that a petty 
offence committed under pressure whereby nobody suffers 
much ought to be excused. We also met with a some 
what belder rule, undoubtedly conceived in a spirit of 
humanity, tbat it is allowable for a man who had nothing 
to eat for six consecutive meals, to take from another even 
without his consent enough to provide him with food for a 
day without looking for the morrow.? 

. I have already stated that Manu declares that a king 
who condemns the innocent and absolves the guilty 
subjects himself to great disgrace and goes to hell. If 
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unwarily he imposes penalty unjustly, he should expiate 
himself by distributing among Brahmins thirty times the 
amount which he has so realised 


I shall now conclude the present lecture by making ७ 
few observations on the end of punishment according to the 
conceptions of our ancient lawgivers. I have already 
, observed that according to Manu one of the primary: objects 
of punishment is the protection of the people. ‘ Penalty,’ 
says he, * keeps the people under control, penalty protects 
them, penalty remains awake when people are asleep, so the 
wise have regarded punishment as a dharma or a source of 
righteousness.’ ' | T 

According to this view the end of punishment is to 
ensure the protection of the people by ereating a motive for 
desisting from crimes, for as Manu points out ‘people are 
kept in check by punishment, for it is difficult to 
find a man who by nature sticks to the path of 
virtue and this world is enabled to afford sources of 
enjoyment through fear of punishment,’ Besides this, 
there is yet another aspect of punishment, viz., as a source 
of purification of the culprit himself. So Manu says, 
‘men who are guilty of crimes being condemned by the 
king become pure and go to heaven in the same way as 
good and virtuous men?’ Iam disposed to think that 
the two ends of punishment indicated above manifest a 
very high ideal regarding the end of criminal justice ; and 


दण्ड: शासति प्रजा: सर्व्या दस्छणवाभिरद्षति । 
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it is a source of gratification to me that our lawgivers, 80 
far as I am aware, do not give any countenance to the view 
that the function of a court of justice in administering 
criminal law is to exact the vengeance which the complain- 
ant may feel disposed to demand. Time has changed and 
conditions of people have changed along with it, so that 
punishments which at one time seemed to be just and. 
proper may now appear to be too severe, but the ideal of 
punishment held out by our ancient ‘lawgivers does not 
seem to require any revision though centuries have rolled by. 


LECTURE XIII. 


ADJECTIVE Law. 


In this lecture, I shall endeavour to place before you a 
short account of the adjective law according to the Hindu 


Sastras.” In doing so, I shall try to give you some idea 
regarding the constitution of courts, the procedure followed 


in adjudicating upon ntigious disputes, and the evidence 
by which the parties were permitted to substantiate their 
claim or defence. 

Referring to the constitution of Courts, we find that 
primarily it was conceived to be the duty of the king to 
administer justice by hearing litigious disputes. In. doing 
so, he was directed to take the assistance of councillors 
who were to act as assessors or advisers of the king. As 
regards their qualifications, it was declared that. they should 
be learned in the Vedas, acquainted with the sacred law, 
addicted to truth, and impartial towards friend and foe;! 


aud their number should be either three, five or seven, the. 


reason for insisting upon an odd number perhaps being 
that ina case of difference of opinion guidance might be 
obtained from the opinion of the majority. When, however, 
-the king could not himself preside over the deliberations of 
the Court by reason of other avocations, it was directed 
that he should appoint a Judge to act as his delegate along 
with the councillors. The J udge so appointed was called a 
प्राइबिवाक and it was directed that he should be possessed 


of self-control, belong to a respectable family, be impartial, 
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temperate, firm, fearful for the future, virtuous; ' attentive 
and free from passion.’ He should be selected; if possible, 


from. among the- Brahmans, or at all events from the 


Kshatriyas or the Vaisyas; but never should a Sudra he 


appointed to such a post. It may here be mentioned that 
besides the Councillors selected and appointed by the king 
in order to assist in the deliberations of the Court, it was 
declared that other people versed in the law who attend the 
court should, if occasion arises, give their own opinion 
on a disputed point of law to prevent a perversion of 
justice; nay it was pointed ont that even silence may 
become culpable in such a ease, for Manu declares that 
you must not enter the assembly or must speak out what is 
proper, for a man becomes a sinner who, under those 
circumstances, either preserves silence or speaks falsely.” 

It must not be supposed that this implies that every 
person who happened to be present in the court was 
entitled to prattle to his hearts’ content on any disputed 
question arising in any judicial proceeding; the above 
remarks only applied to those who were versed in the law, 
and, as such, had a recoguised position in the judicial 
assembly, although they did not hold any appointment as 
an adviser of the court. As regards an ordinary visitor 
the rule of Narada held good, niz., that in a litigious 
dispute, one who has no appointed function should not say 
anything, and one who has should say what is proper 
without any leaning towards either party.? 


५. सान्त कुलोनं werenprewer fm । 

परवभौरु' घर्व्मिटतुयुक्त क्रोधवञ्जितम्‌। कात्यायन: । 
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There. was, however, this difference between the func- 
tion of s duly appointed councillor and that of a learned 
lawyer who gave his opinion as, what we may call, amzeus 
curiae; œ councillor was, by reason of his post, a member 
of the court, and it was his duty to oppose a king if he 
wanted to proceed illegally, by remonstrating with him, 
since those councillors who follow a king, pursuing the 
path of injustice become participators iu his aet.! On the 
other hand, the duty of a lawyer who held no post ended 
when he gave out his opinion, and it was no part of his 
business to remonstrate with the king if he did not want to 
follow it. 

Besides the ordinary Court of Justice, of which the 
constitution has been explained above, it has been declared 
that families, corporations, and communities may also be 
charged with the decision of judicial proceedings. It must, 
however, be understood that these could only deeide 
disputes which came within their special province, being 
disputes relating to matters which, from their very nature, 
fell within their special kuowledve, for instance, disputes 
regarding trade and other local concerns. These local 
courts had a sort of delegated authority within their 
limited spheres, but their decisions were subject; to appeal 
in the following order ; a case having been decided by a 
family, an appeal, lay to the corporation, by a corporation 
to the community, and by a community to the officers 
appointed by the king, or in other words, to the court 
properly constituted to try all disputes. Narada adds 


that a decision arrived at by the king's court from which 


the king is absent is appealable to the king himself. 
Haviug thus explained the constitution of eourts, and 
their gradation, together with the consequent right of 
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appeal, I now proceed to deal with the procedure to he 
followed in deciding a litigious dispute 

As I have already stated no civil action could be taken 
cognisance of except on a complaint. It is directed that 
neither the king nor his Officers should foster litigation by 
starting an action without a complainant, and, moreover, 
no complaint should be taken notice of when it proceeded 
from a person altogether unconnected with the person 
agerieved. Narada adds that a person, who comes to the 
court with a complaint which does not concern him, with- 
out being related to the person aggrieved as brother, fathe 
Of 
course, as I have already shown, this limitation does not 


son, or duly appointed agent should be punished. 


apply to the case of a crime, for the king may and should 
take notice of it eveu without. a complaint. 

As regards the mode of lodging a complaint, it is laid 
down that the complainant should appear before the court 
in all humility, and state the facts constituting his grie- 
vance, and his statement would be taken down accurately 
by an officer of the court called लस or writer. The 
king, or the judge, as the case may be, and the councillors 
may then put any questions that they think proper in order 
to elucidate the complaint, and when they have been ans- 
wered, the whole should be taken into consideration in order 
to see whether the complaint discloses any proper cause of 
action ; if it does, then the defendant should be summoned 
to appear through an officer of the court appointed for the 
purpose called साध्यपाल or by issuing a summons duly s rved 
by the court. It is, however, laid down that there are 
certain persons who may not be summoned to appear per- 
sonally before the court, meaning thereby that they may 
be allowed to appear through an agent ; as instances of 
persons who were so exempted from personal attendance 
we may mention persons in great distress, persons eon 
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stantly engaged in the performance of religious ceremonies, 
persons who would suffer great loss if they were compelled 
to appear, persons-suffering from grief, engaged in kings’ 
business, or busily employed in some anspicions ceremony, 
those who are intoxicated, insane or otherwise deranged in 
mind as well as those who are dependent on others such as 
servants, young women, &c. It is unnecessary to endea- 
vour to go through the whole catalogue of the persons 
exempted from personal appearance in the manner stated 
above, for J hope the examples already given will indicate 
the principles on which the exemption was based. It. may, 
however, be interesting to add that besides those already 
mentioned, a bridegroom who was about to be engaged in 
the marriage, a soldier about to start on an expedition, and 
an emissary from another. king were excused from personal 
attendance at least for the time. It should be understood 
that the exemption spoken of above relates to ordinary 
litigation, for when the charges are very grave the king 
may summon even those who are sick causing them to be 
conveyed slowly in carriages, and even an ascetic who has 
repaired to forest may be called in such a manner as not 
to arouse his anger. It should also be added that persons 
charged with any of the serious offences should not be 
allowed to appear throvgh an agent, and then personal 
attendance must be insisted on. A person who being duly 
summoned disobeys the summons without any excuse 
should be punished with a fine. I may now turn to a 
somewhat peculiar procedure recognised by the Hindu Law 
to ensure the attendance of a defendant. This was called 
आसेच or the imposing of legal restraint. It could be 
resorted to by a person about to prefer a complaint, when 
he found that his adversary was not paying any heed to 


his elaim or'was evading it, by way of imposing a restraint 


on the freedom of the defendant until the arrival of the 
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summons from the court. The legal restraint which could 


be so imposed was fourfold ; local, temporary,- inhibition 


from going abroad, and from the pursuit of: a. particular 


work or oceupation ; thus the intending complainant. could 
say to his adversary, ‘I am going to complain against you 


at once, and the summons will come, do not leave this 
place until it eomes, or do not engage yourself in any other 


work for an hour or two, or do not leave the country so as 
to avoid the process, or do not follow 8 particular occupa- 
tion so long as we do not settle our dispute before the court’. 
Almost the same persons who are exempted from personal 
attendance in a court are also declared to be unfit to be 
detained by the imposition of what I have called legal 
restraint. It was also laid down that any person who was 
so situated that it would be most inconvenient for him to 
have his freedom of movement interfered with, should not 
be.subjeeted to any legal restraint by the intending com- 
plainant in anticipation of the complaint and the consequent 
issue of process from the court. A person who wilfully 
violated a legal restraint properly imposed rendered himself 
liable to be punished, and on the other hand, a person who 
imposed a legal restraint without proper grounds and under 
circumstances which did not justify its imposition made 
himself liable to penalty. When the defendant enters 
appearance, the complainant is called upon to repeat his 
complaint in the presence of the defendant, when he does 
so it is again taken down and that forms the plaint in the 
ease. On this occasion, the complainant is required to go 


more into details so as to make his charges quite specific, 


and definite as regards time, place, and so forth, and the 
manner in which the cause of action arose. Any serious 
discrepancy between the complaint as originally lodged 
and the plaint as recorded in the presence of ‘the adversary 
may prove fatal to the cause. 
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A "proper declaration of complaint should be significant, 
| technically precise, comprehensive. unwavering, direct, une- 
quivoeal, conformable to the original complaint, not opposed 
to well-known facts, consistent, clear, susceptible of proof, 


concise and yet not deficient in meaning, and consistent 


with lecal and temporal conditions. A plaint should be 
rejected as containing a mere semblance of a true and 
proper complaint, if the declaration on whieh it is based 
is unnatural, or discloses no injury to the complainant, or 
is unmeaning, frivolous, unsusceptible of proof, or at 
variance with possibility. A plaint which is not. altogether 
inadmissible but is wanting in precision or otherwise defec- 
tive, may be allowed to be amendel at any time before the 
defendant has put in his answer, but no amendment can be 
allowed afterwards, for otherwise there may arise what is 
called the fault of inability to stay ( अनवस्था); since if you 
allow an amendment of the declaration after the answer, 
the defendant may ask to put in a supplementary answer, 
which may be followed by a fresh amendment of the 
decla.ation to be met by a fresh answer, and soon. So 
Narada says that ‘a declaration may be amended until the 
answer is given in, buf being stopped by the answer, the 
corrections must cease.’ 

When the plaint has been properly and correctly 
recorded, the defendant. is to be called upon to answer to 
the charge laid against him. The defendant may, if 
necessary, obtain an adjournment for putting in his 
answer, but in cascs of certain specified offences he 
should be called upon to submit his answer af once. Just 
as the complaint is recorded in the presence of the defen- 
dant, so the answer, in its turn, is taken down in the 
presence of the com plaint, the utility of confronting the 
two parties when they unfuld their cases being obvious, The 
answer should meet the grounds raised by the complaint 
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aud he substantial, unhesitating, clear, consistent, 
and free from prolixity and yet not obscure. An answer 
may assume either of four forms ; ‘a confession, a denial, a 
special exeeption and a plea of former judgment (res 
/ ४७६०८४) are the four sorts of answer, ! says Katyayana. 
There is no difficulty in understanding whata confession 
and a denial mean. A special exception, which is also called 
a plea of justification ( कारणोत्तर') is thus defined by Narada, 
“where the defendant admits the allegations recorded by 
the plaintiff as true, but urges reasons (in denial of the 
liability), the pla so taken is called a special exception. ? * 
Thus, virtually, it amounts to what may be called a plea of 
eonfession and avoidauce, in as much as here the defendant 
admits at least partially, if not wholly, the allegations made 
by the plaintiff, but at the same time avers additional fa ts 
and brings forward reasons why notwithstanding the 
admission, the plaintiff's ease should fail A plea of res 
judicata has been thus defined by Harita, “when the 
defendant avers that the matter in controversy was the 
subject of a former litigation between him and the plaintiff 
when the latter was defeated, the plea isa plea of former 
judgment (or res judicata) ”. + 

You will now see how the nature of the answer affected 
the future course of the litigation. A judicial proceeding, 


सत्यं भिध्योत्तरञ्चव प्रत्थवस्कन्दनं तथा । 
पूव्वन्याथ विधिर्थवमुत्तरं ur चत॒ब्विधम्‌ ॥ 
मिताक्षराष्त कात्यायन वचनम्‌ । 
अधि ना लिखितोयो;थे : प्रत्यर्थी यदि तं तथा । 
प्रपद्य कारणंग्रूयात्‌ प्रत्यवस्कन्द्मं YAA, di 
| मिताचराएत नारद वचनम, । 
अस्मित्रथ॑ सहानेन वादः पृश्वमभूत्तदा | 
जितो,यमिति चैदबूथात्‌ urea: ENA ॥ 
वौरमित्रोदयष्स हारीत quas, i 
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| according to the lawgivers, ordinarily consists of four steps 
or stages, viz., the complaint, the answer, the trial, and the 
deliberation followed by the decree. ! When the answer 
amounts to an admission of the claim, there is no further 
need of any trial, and the decree follows at once ; in other 
eases, after the answer has been duly recorded, there arises 
the necessity for a trial. "There the question is, who should 
begin ? As to this, the rule is that when the auswer 
amounts to a denial, it is the duty of the complainant to 
begin and substantiate his claim by adducing evidence ; in 
the other two cases, the defendant must begin and subs- 
tantiate his defence.” When the answer is of a complex 
eharaeter, its component parts should be separately taken 
into consideration, and the mode of trial in its consecutive 
stages should be regulated according to the nature of the 
pleas eonstituting the answer. 

When the answer has been duly taken down, and it has 
been determined which of the parties is to begin, he is to 
be called upon to state the evidence by whieh he proposes 
to substantiate his ease. Yajnavalkya says that a compe- 
tent surety should be taken from each party for the 
satisfaetion of the judgment, if it goes against him ; if 
a party be unable to furnish a competent surety, steps 
should be taken to ensure his attendance during the trial. 
Counter-eharge against the complainant should not be 
taken cognisance of until the completion of the trial of 


' भाषा पादोत्तर पादौ क्रियापादस्तथं बच ! 
प्रत्याकल्लित पाद व्यवहारञ्चतुष्यद; ॥ 
| वौरमित्रोदथष्ठत हहस्पतिवचनम |. 
» प्राङन्धाय कारणोक्रोत vaii निद्धिशेत्‌ क्रियाम । 
मिथ्योती पृत्थवादौतु प्रतिपत्तौ न सा भवेत्‌ ॥ 
" मिताक्षराप्रत हारोत IYNE, | 
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the original | complaint.‘ This restriction is, of course, 


confined to a retort not having a tendency to refute the 


original complaint. Apart from this, in prosecutions for 


verbal abuse, personal violence, or other violent offences, 
reerimination is allowable so that the person complained 
against may without having refuted the charge, recriminate 
his accuser ; this, the Mitakshara explains, is allowed not 
for the sake of carrying on two distinct proceedings simul- 
taneously but because the counter-charge, if made out, may 
serve as an extenuation leading to a mitigated punishment.. 
It is hardly necessary to say that when the original charge 
has been tried out, there is nothing to prevent the person 
complained against from preferring a counter-charge against 
the complainant and demanding a trial of the same. 


When the parties have duly recorded their complaint. 
and answer, and the court has determined which party 
should begin, the trial commences with the party called. 
upon to begin adducing evidenee in support of his case, 
and after him the opposite party similarly adduces his 
evidence before the court. The following five persons 
are liable to lose their cause : a person who having his cast 
recorded in one way afterwards sets up a new case, a 
person who evinces his aversion to the trial by refusing 
to help its progress, a person who fails to appear at the 
time of the trial, a person who being called upon to answer 
keeps silent, and lastly a person who absconds with a view 
to avoid the process of the Court 


The Mitakshara however explains on the authority of 
another text of Narada that a verbal error involving an 
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alteration of the case originally set up is not fatal in civil 
actions ; should it appear in actions brought for reduction, 
for debt or for landed property, the plaintiff is to be 
améreed, but it does not annul his claim. From the 
specification of civil actions, it may ba inferred that in the 
case of a criminal prosecution such an abandonment. of the 
ease as originally laid is fatal,to the charge. A litigation 
once started should not be compromised except with the 
sanction of the court. 

Evidence is said to consist of documents, possession and 
witnesses ; in the absence of all these, a divine test is 
presented. Documents 
private. 


presumption of title. 


official and 
Possession becomes evidence by giving rise to a 
When the adduces human 
evidence and the other appeals to a divine test, the king 
will proceed to examine the human evidence, and will not 
have recourse to divine test. 


are of two sorts, 


one 
A devision by divine test. is 


allowable only in the absence of human evidence, This 
is the general rule. But in the investigation of a capital 


offence or assault and battery, and in all cases of 
violence committed long ago, both witnesses and 
divine test may be had recourse to. The proof of 


established custom among people of the same township 


or tribe depends on documentary evidence. There 
neither divine test nor witnesses are available. So 


iso, in cases relating to pathways, roads, enclosures and 
watercourses, possession affords the weightiest proof. 
Witnesses are twofold ; a witness appointed, and a 
Witness unappointed ; an appointed witness is one nomi- 
nated to give testimony ; an unappointed witness is one 
not so appointed. The minor divisions of these two classes 
of witnesses need not be referred to. Reliable witnesses 
generally possess the following qualities: “religious, 
generous, of respectable family, addicted to veraeity ,.lovers 
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of virtue, candid, having offspring, wealthy, conformer to 
traditional and written law, and in number three An 
untruthful witness generally exhibits. the following 
characteristics : he constantly shifts his position, licks the 
corners of his lips, his forehead sweats and his counte- 
nance continually changes colour; his mouth 
up and he 
contradicts himself ; 


dries 


falters in his speech and very often 


; 
he does not look up or is slow in 


, returning answers and contorts his lips; such a person who 


exhibits an unnatural aspeet either in body, mind, words or 
action is esteemed false, whether putting forward a claim 
on his account, or giving evidence in another’s cause. 

The formal validity of a document. depends on the 
usage of the country. 

The witnesses should be made to depose having been 
placed near the plaintiff and defendant. Having called 
the witnesses, the judge shall place them on their oath 
and then interrogate them about the case. The proof 
of a negative is dependent on the establishment of. 
an affirmative, and the establishment of an affirmative 
is not dependent on the proof of a negative. Hence 
the burden of proof lies upon him who sets up an affir- 
mative case. 


An ordeal is not like human evidence confined to an 
affirmative only, but it extends indiscriminately both to 
affirmatives and negatives. There are several distinct 
forms of ordeal prescribed in the books, but I do not think 
it will serve any useful purpose to discuss how they were 
administered. It must be remetnbered that they were to 
be avoided where other kinds of evidence were forth- 
coming — 


When both the parties have adduced their evidenoe it 
becomes the duty of the court to deliberate and decide 
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which party should succeed; on such deliberation , the 
judgment follows embodying the decision of the court. 
The winning party then obtains what “has been called 
aaqa or decree; this document embodics a summary of 
the pleadings, of the evidence addueed by the parties, of 


the court's deliberation thereon, and of the law applicable ' 


to the case as determined by the court.! It bears the 
signature of the judge and the mark of the royal seal. 

A decision obtained by false evidence is liable to be set 
aside on review. Similarly a decision obtained by fraud or 
force is liable to be vacated on proof that it was so obtained. 
So also, a litigation with women or with persons not in 
sound state of mind by reason of intoxication, insanity, 
disease, extreme distress infancy or intimidation is in- 
A trial 
held during night or within closed doors or outside juris- 
dietion is void and so liable to be annulled. 


effectual and cannot. produce any binding effect. 


When a judgment has been pronounced by a proper 
court, it becomes the duty of the king to enforce it by the 
exercise of his administrative powers. 

By protecting people in the proper enjoyment of their 
rights, by punishing the delinquent and by exculpating 
the innocent, the king pleases the whole world, and himself 
attains fame, victory and heavenly bliss. 
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LECTURE XIV 


CoNcLUDING REMARKS. 


. In eonel nding my introd uctory lecture I ventured to 


‘Warisprudence assert that although Hindu Jurisprudence might not 


in all respects be as perfect as one could desire, still I 
hoped to be able to show that, in the main, it would not 
compare unfavourably with even the most developed system 
of ancient Jurisprudence, the Roman. After having briefly 
reviewed most of the principal topics of jurisprudence as 
dealt with by the Hindu Jurists, I feel that what I said 
there was not dictated by any undue partiality towards 
my national system, and I repeat my conviction that what- 
ever may be the views of those self-styled critics who 
somehow or other start with a prejudice against every- 
thing Hindu, an honest investigator will not hesitate 
to endorse my assertion as founded on truth. More than 
four score years ago, Sir Francis Macnaghten said 
speaking of the Hindus: “The merit of having been 
the founders of their own jurisprudence cannot be denied 
to this people; and those who are at all conversant with 
the decisions of our own courts will acknowledge the 
analogy which exists between some of their doctrines, and 
ome of the texts which I have cited from the Hindu Law. 
Where this is not to be found, a comparison may in several 
instances be made without disadvantage to the Hindus”; 
and yet when he wrote in the above strain the materials 
which he had in his hands were far from being complete. 
Sinee then critics have come and gone who have not 
jesitated to sneer at the- Hindu Law . without caring to 
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descend into particulars and almost assuming that advanced 
judicial ideas could have no place outside certain local 

It may not, therefore, be useless to recapitulate some 
points of excellence which characterized the Hindu Law as 


developed by the sages and the commentators. In thé 
, first place, we may be permitted to observe that in point of Us 


comprehensiveness the Hindu Law in its various branches 


occupies a. fairly high place among the systems of ancient 


jurisprudence. Its conception of legal liability is broad 


Comprehen- 

siveness of 

the Hindu 
iW. & 


and. perspicuous, and although it has generally retained the : 


eighteen divisions of the topics of litigation as deseribed by 


Manu, that has not in any way stinted its growth or 
prevented it from embracing within its range the various 
aspects of juridieal relations which the complexity of 
human affairs may usually being about. 


In the second place, the administration of justice 
according to the Hindu system was evidently actuated by 
a high sense of duty, and it is impossible to deny that our 
lawgivers ever carried in their mind a. very lofty ideal 
regarding the function which they had to discharge. They 
were not merely guided by an idea of temporary expe- 
dieney, but were moved by the higher idea of ‘wa’ which 
m: one of its phases looks upwards to revelation and in 
another looks forward to the permanent welfare of the 
entire sentient world. 


In the third place, whatever else you may say, no one 
can complain that our lawgivers were lacking in logical con- 
sistency. The Hindu mind has ever been eminently logical ; 
subtlety of, discrimination, analytical skill, and logical 
accuracy in defining legal conceptions have always been its 
delight; and it has never enunciated a principle without 
perceiving what it really involves and the deductions which 
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logically follow from it. Whoever knows anything about 


the manner in which legal topics have been discussed 
by the commentators, and the way in which, even at the 
present day, orthodox students of Hindu Law carry on 
their discussions on disputed questions, will not feel any 
hesitation in endorsing what I say. However high the 


_ position of a Hindu scholar may be, no opinion of his will 


carry any weight with an orthodox lawyer unless it stands 
the test of logical scrutiny applied according to the refined 


rules of ratiocination explained by Gautama and the logi- 
. eians of his school, and the subtle principles of interpre- 


tation laid down by Jaimini and his followers. Read the 
work of any commentator, and you will find that at every 
step he has felt that. ipse-dixitism will not do; he must 
justify his position against all possible controversy and 
avoid logical blunder and inconsistency. 

Lastly, our lawgivers have also taken care that the 
rules laid down by them may not be unreasonable and 
detrimental to the interest of the community at. large. 
Law, exists for the benefit of the people ; it is a manifesta- 
tion of the eternal Reason that rules this universe, and it 
justifies itself by being conducive to the welfare of the 
people who are governed by it. The king cannot over- 
ride it ; the judges cannot dispute its authority ; and the 
people are bound to obey it not merely because it has the 
support of temporal authority, but because it draws its 
inspiration from the fountain of supreme wisdom. It 
must not be supposed that I m ean to maintain that there 
is no rule of Hindu Law which to a modern mind may 
seem to be unreasonable ; I have already indicated that 


l the disparity of punishment according to difference of 
. caste seems to us to.be at least to some extent unjust and 


unreasonable ; but I venture to affirm „that mere errors in 


detail can furnish no reason for ignoring the guiding 
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principle which actuated our lawv-givers in enunciating and 
expounding the law. 
|. ]t has been remarked that our ancestors were mere 
dreamers ; but we who are more asleep than awake can 
hardly diseriminate what is a dream and what is not. It 
is no doubt true, and we should feel proud of it, that our 
forefathers meditated upon the potentialities of existence 
beyond the world with an 'earnestness unsurpassed in the 
history of philosophy ancient or modern ; but surely that 
did not make them forget, the concerns of worldly life, 
for nothing human was alien to them ; in medicine, which 
has as its aim the alleviation of human suffering by curing 
the distempers of our physteial organism, the system in- 
troduced by them even now commands the admiration of 
the scientifie world ; in the field of jurisprudence also their 
labours were equally well-directed and equally suecessful ; 
but unfortunately circumstances intervened which retarded 
its growth and at the present day very few among’ us feel 
any curiosity to enquire what it was like, and how far it 
was developed ; nay, thereare people who even seem to enter- 
tain serious doubts regarding its existence. Tt was there- 
fore, with a heavy sense of responsibility that I took upon 
myself the task of presenting a short but systematic 
exposition of some of the important principles of Hindu 
Jurisprudence in its several divisions and sub-divisions. 
Having regard to the novelty and the importance of the 
subject a more elaborate discussion would not, perhaps, 
have been out of place ; but travelling as I was over a long 
deserted ground I could not afford to run the risk of tiring 
out the patience of these who might be following me. 
Here, then, I conclude my lectures. I am aware that 
to a mere practising lawyer a study of the topics discussed 
by me in these lectures may not appear to be protitable to 
any considerable exent; but I venture to expect that to a 
| 48 ० 
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. student of scientifie jurisprudence it will not appear to be 
altogether valueless.. Success in. the profession depends 
© upon a combination of various conditions and influences 
which are not all within our control ; many strive for it 
anda few succeed. But whether we succeed or fail in the 
pursuit of professional reputation, let us not forget that 
we have a higher duty to perform, a higher ideal to have 
in view, end a higher inspiration to be guided by 

— Who is there among us who will not feel a thrill of 
pleasure and a sense of mental and moral elevation to be 
remiuded that we also had a brilliant past, and that the 
wisdom of our forefathers has left its traces in the various 
branches of learning not excluding even those which some 
nations profess to be specially their own ? Who is there 
among the students of Jurisprudence who will not feel a 
keen curiosity to get an insight into the conceptions and 
principles of a system of Jurisprudence which to say the 
least of it, is as old as the Roman ? And, above all, who is 
there who will not be moved to see the manifestation of 
one universal reason which unfolds itself amidst the diver- 
sity of_ details through unexpected similarities of legal 
conceptions, rules and institutions ? The sun arose in the 
east and travelled towards the west, and it is the 
same light which illumines the whole world ; supereilious 
observers may- think that ‘east is east, and west is west, 
and never the twain shall meet,’ but deeper insight into the 
institutions of the different countries discloses that it is 
the same universal reason. whieh permeates the universe, 
‘and its touch makes the whole world kin 
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SOME RECENT DECISIONS ON THE 
INTERPRETATION OF HINDU LAW TEXTS. 


I. Gangadhar Bagla v. Hira Lat. Bagla, (7976) 93 C.L.J. 

ITA. 

A special text or statute forming an exception to a 
general text or statute should be construed strictly and 
applied only to cases falling clearly within it. 

Where a Hindu widew governed by the Mitakshara 
School of Law, dies without issue leaving stridhan 
property, an adopted son of her husband taken in conjune- 
tion with another wife and a son of her husband born of 
the womb cf a third wife inherit, as her husband's 
sapindas, her stridhan property, in egual shares. 

Briddha Gautama lays down the general rule that an 
adopted son endowed with excellent qualities and an after 
born son are equal sharers. Vasishtha introduces an 
exceptional rule with regard to the inheritance to father’s 
property, vëz., “if after he has been adopted, a legitimate 
son be born, then the dattaka shall obtain a fourth share.” 

It was held, that this exception must not be extended to 
property in herited from step mother. 

“Consequently we should not extend its application to 
cases not only not comprised strictly within its letter, but. 
undoubtedly beyond its true spirit : in this connection we 
may bear in mind that Hindu jurists, quite as much as 
English jurists (Ebbs v. Boulnois (l875) L. R, 30 Ch, 
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App 479 (484); Co. Litt.. 299a) recognise the well- 
known canon of interpretation that a special text or statute 
forming an exgeption to a general text or -statute should 
be construed strictly and applied only to the cases falling 
clearly within it; the Mitakshara itself recognises the 
principle that where an exception exists to a general rule, 
the exception should be confined within the strictest 
limits, so as not to eneroach uhduly upon the rule : Gangu 
v. Chandra (L907) T. L. R. 32 Bom 275 ; Anandi v. Hari 
(I909) I. L. R. 33 Bom 404 ; Dattaka Chandrika Sec. V. 
27 ; Mitakshara on  Prayaschitta, Ed. Moghe, p. 292 ; 
यावव्यवाधिते अनुपत्ति प्रशमो न भत्रति तावत्वाचनीयम्‌”” 


Per Mookerjee, J. pages 357-388. 


2 Ramchandra Martand Watker and ors. vs. Vinayak 

Fenkatesh Nothekar and another, (४943) 20C. L. T. 575 

अ: oC. 

The Hindu Law contains its own principles of exposi- 
tion, and questions arising under it cannot be determined 
on abstract reasoning or analogies borrowed from other 
systems of law, but must depend for their decision on the 
rules and doctrines enunciated by its own law-givers and 
recognised expounders. 

The questions were, frst, whether the expression 
‘bandhu’ would be confined only to those three classes of 
hinna  goíra sapindas that were mentioned in the 
Mitakshara, or whether any new elass of heirs can be 
introduced under it; and secondly whether the word 
sapinda should be understood in a wide sense to inelude 
every person related by particles of the body, or whether 
it should be understood in a restricted sense, so as exclude 
from inheritance every one related through females beyond 
the fifth degree, and every one related through males 
beyond the seventh degree. . 
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Held, first, that the classes specifiel by Vijnaneswara 
cannot be added to; aud the ease of Giridharilal Roy rv. 
Government of Bengal, I2 M. I. A. 448, is no authority for 
the extension. | 

Held, further, that the relation of sapinda ceases for 
purposes both of marriage and of inheritance after five 
degrees in case of relationship through females 


“The limitation of five degrees clearly applies and can 
only apply to the hinna golra sapindas. But it is 
eontended that this limitation is confined to prohibition in 
respect of marriage. As has already been observed, a part of 
the limitation appears to have been applied to the suecession of 
samanagotra sapindas: their Lordships are unable 
to see on what principle it ean be said that the other 
part relative to kinsmen who are equally sapindos but 
belong to a different gotra or sons must be restricted to 
matrimonial affinity. 

x * % * * * 

In the absence of any authoritative text, their Lord- 
ships do not see their way werely on abstract reasoning 
to displace a view of the law which has received the recog- 
nition of the Courts in India and which the District Judge, 
an officer of great experience and learning says is 
accepted by “ publie opinion." 

Per Mr. Ameer Ali. Pages 608 and 609. 


3. Prasannakumar Bose v. Saratsasé Ghosh (79068) (LL.B. 
36 Cal. 86. Brett, Mitra and Cove, Jd. 


On a difference of opinion between Justices Brett and 
Coxe, the case was referred to Mitra, J., who agreed 
with Brett J. 

The question was whether under the Dayabhaga 


School of Hindu Law, the son or the married daughter 
is the preferential heir to the mother's ayau/uka stridhana, 
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| The. decision depended upon. the meaning of the 
expression unya given by Jimutavahana in connection 
. with his quotation from Manu in Ch. IV, . Sec. 2, Para 
It appears that Srikrishna and Raghunandan use 
the term .as meaning daughter generally.. But from 
Chap. V of the Dayabhaga it is clear that Jimuta- 
- vahana used it in the sense of an unmarried daughter 


In such a conflict of opinions, that of Jimutavahana 


| 4. Bhupatinath Smrititirthu v. Ramlal Mattra (4909) 
I.L.R. 87 Cal. 726 F.B., Sir Lawrence Jenkins Cd., 
Stephen, Mookerjee, Cor and Chatterjee JJ. 


The principal question referred to the Full Bench 
was ‘Does the principale of Hindu Law, which invalidates 
a gift other than to a sentient being capable of accept- 
ing it, apply to a bequest to trustees for the establish- 
ment of an image and the worship of the Hindu deity 
after the  testator's death and make such a bequest 


void ?? 


. Held on a construction of the expression ‘afe ede 
शविशिश्व्यागादेव! (Dayabhaga Ch. I. Para 2]) and comments 
thereon, read with Shoolapani’s and Raghunandana’s 
discussions as to the nature of Sradh and gift, &c., that 
the above principle of Hindu Law does not apply to 
such a bequest. 


“The view that no valid dedication of property can 
be made by a will to a deity, the image of which is not 
in existence at the time of the death of the tastator, 
is based upon a double fiction, namely, first, that a Hindu 
deity is for all purposes a juridical person, and secondly, 
that. a dedication to the deity has the same charac- 
teristies and is subject to the same restrictions as a 
gift to a human being, The first of these propositions 
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is too broadly stuted, and the second is inconsistent 
l with the first. princi ples. of jurisprudence.” 

Per Mookerjee J. Page l6]. 

“The Hindu Law recognises dedications for the 
establishment . of the image of a deity and for the main- 
tengnce | aud worship thereof. The property so dedica- 
“ted toa pious purpose is placed e:tra-commercium and is 
entitled to; special: protection at the hands of the soverc— 
ign whose duty itis to intervene to prevent fraud and 
waste in dealing with religious endowments.” Per Mooker- 
jee J. Page ]6l. 
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List of Sanskrit texis quoted in the book. 


TEXT Reforenco. 


^ वेंदःस्मृतिः सदाचारः खस्य च प्रियमात्मनः | 


| ‘ शाह s M Il, 
एतचतुविधं प्राहुः arenes लक्षणं ॥ — 
अपिवाकश्तुसामान्धात्‌ प्रमाणमनुमानंस्यात्‌ । Mime 
विरोधेत्वनपेच्य' स्यादसतिद्यानुसानं ॥ — 
सन्वतिविष्णुह(रोतयाक्षवल्कोशनो; fect: à 
यमापस्तम्बसस्बता: कात्यायनवडस्पतो ॥ 

Yajna- 


पराशरव्यास-शहःलिखिता दक्षगोतमो valve 


I. 4 & 6 
शातातपो बशिष्ठथ धब्मेशास्त्प्रयोजकाः ॥ 
वेदार्थोपनिवन्धृत्वात्‌ प्राधान्धंहि मनोःस्मृतं, c cited by. | 

Kulluka on 
मन्वर्थविपरोता या सा स्मृतिनेप्रशस्यते ॥ Manu I. 2. 
अन्ये कतयुरीधग्भास्थेतायां दापरेपरे | — 
अन्ये कलिबुगे नणां युगरूपानुसारतः d का 
विरोध Narada 
धम्मेशास्त्रविरोधेतु युकषियुक्तोविधिःस्मृतः | “40 
दोघे | | Yajna- 
स्मृत्योविरोधे न्यायसु वलवान्‌ व्यवहारतः | valkya LZ 
तस्वायमाशयः-न्य।यानुपष्टब्धस्मृत्यपेक्षयान्धायोपषन्धा- vous 


स्मुतिवंलवतोति-न्यायागुपष्टव्ध-स्मृतेस्तातृपस्थान्तर-कस्पणा १५५९, 


wr । 
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युतिसुवेदोविज्ञेयो धन्मेशास्तरन्तु वे fa: । 

ते सब्नार्थष्वमोमांरू anat धर्मा हिनिर्वनी ॥ 
यो$वमन्येत ते मूले ह तुशासत्राशयाद इज: i 
ससाधुभिदहिष्काय्या नास्तिको वेदनिन्दकः ॥ 
यो मातुल faarerel शिष्टाचार! समानवा। 
<तराचारवन्मात्वममात्वं स्मात्तवाधनात्‌ ॥ 
स्मृतिसूलो हिसव्वेत्र शिष्टाचारस्ततोऽत्र च | 
अमुमेया स्मृतिः स्मृत्या वाघ्या प्रत्यक्षया तु सा ॥ 


देशजाति कुलानां च ये ån: nafaa: à 
तथेव ते पालनोया; प्रजा: प्रन्ञुभ्यतेऽन्यथा ॥ 
जनापर श्विभेवात वलं arora नश्यति | 

अनेन कर्मणा नेते प्रायथित्तदमाहका: ॥ 


यक्तुस्मत्यन्तरेष्वेतत॒कस्मकरण प्रायश्चित्तदण्डस्मरण- 


म्तदेतहचनानुपात्तदेशविषयमिति मदनरल्रकारः 
वबयन्तु--प्रजाप्रोभादिटटदोषकथनाद्राज्ञा तत्र wu 


न कार usi) प्रायसित्ताभावम्तु व्यवहार विषयः । 
परलोक शुद्धाथ mafaa भवेदेवेति न म्मृत्यन्तरविरोधः | 
तत्तद्देश्यापक-खुतिम्ख्ृति-विरुडाचरणे व्यवहारप्रति- 
वन्धिकाशक्तिस्तञ्ञन्यपापस्य नास्ति, नरकज'नकास्तयेव । 
उपक्रम पर्ालोचना-देतावदश्रंक तय qq तदचनोपपत्तो 
wart दोषाभाव-कल्पनस्य.नुचिततचात्‌। अतएव 
maA देश-जात-कुलधन्मा-श्ाम्नाय-रविरुषदाः 
प्रमाणसिति । येषां परस्पराप्राप्ता: पूर्व्वजरप्यनुडिता: 


त एव तेने दुष्येयुराचारे नतरे पुनरिति। न दुस्यंयुरव्य- 
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वहारा agera न भवेयुरित्यथ: ।  अन्ययेतयोरेव ` 
वचनयोः परस्मरविरोधो दुष्परिहरः स्यादिति ब्रूमः n 


वेकल्पिके आकतुष्टिः प्रमाणम्‌ । 


धरम विश्वस्थ जगतः प्रतिष्ठा | 
धर्मस्य शब्द मूलत्वादशब्दमनपेच्य' स्थात्‌ | 


SSAA ATT: | 


अथातः पुरुष नि:श्रेयसाथ धस्भजिज्ञासा i 


men चानुतिष्ठन्‌ afin: प्रशस्यतमो 


भवति लोके प्रेत्य बा विहितं wat | 


-यतोऽभ्युदयनिः चेयसर्सिषिः स win i 


विवज्षाविशेषेण ततूसमाधानात्‌ 
स्खत्याचारव्यपेतेन मार्गणाधणितः परे: i 
निवेदयति चेद्‌ uw व्यवहार पदं छि तत्‌ । 
दण्ड.शास्ति प्रजा:सव्या; दण्ड एवाभिरक्षति | 
दण्डः सुसेषु जागत्ति दण्डं धम्मे fagar: ॥ 
अरक्षितारं राजानं वलिषड्भागशारिणं | 
तमाइः सत्वेलोकानां समग्रमलहारकं ॥ 


| अरच्यमाणा: कुब्बन्ति यतूकिच्चित्‌ किल्वषं प्रजा: à 


तस्मात्तु ZUA यस्मात्‌ HAS करान्‌ . 
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तेषामाद्यं ऋणादानं निक्षेपोऽखासिविक्रयः | 
AG च समुत्यानं दत्तस्यानपकन्य़र च ॥ 
बैतनस्थेव चादानं dace व्यतिक्रमः | 
क्रयविक्रयानुशयो विवादः स्वामिपालयोः ॥ 
सोमाविवादधन्भ्र्च पारुष्ये दण्डवाके | 
Qaa साहसअंब «rd ग्रहणमेव च ॥ 
स्त्रोपुंधम्मोविभागश्च JANET एव च | 
पदान्धष्टादश्ेतानि व्यवहारस्थिताविह ॥ 


पदान्थष्टादशेतानि धर्माशास्त्रेदितानि च | 
मूलं सऽविवादानां ये विदुस्ते परोक्षकाः ॥ 


द्रव्यं गुणस्तथाकर्म सामान्यं सविशेषकं | 
e 
समवायस्तथाभाव: पदार्थाः सप्त कोत्तिताः ॥ 


यथेष्टविनियोगाइंलेन शास्त्रवोधितत्वमिति प्राञ्चः । 


सप्त वित्तागमा ध्मा दायो लाभ: क्रयो जय; । 
प्रयोगः कर्मयोगश्च सतृप्रतिग्रह एव च ॥ 
परिग्रहः पूव्धेमपरेणास््ीक्ृतस्यारण्यः दिसाधारण- 
प्रदेश सम्बन्धिनस्तृणजलकाषादेः स्वोकारः । 
एथोरपीमां एथिवीं mài पूव्वेविदोविदुः । 
स्थाणच्छेटस्य केदारमाइ: शल्यवतो BNF d 
Safad वोजवन्तः परक्षेत्र प्रवापिणः | 

ai शस्यस्य जातस्य न लभन्ते फलं क्कचित्‌ ॥ 
क्रयाभ्युपगमात्त्वेतद्‌ atre ueque | 
aay भागिनौ दृष्टी वोजेचेलिक एव च ॥ 
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8 3 अधिगमोऽज्ञातस्वामिकस्य निध्यादेः प्राप्तिः | — 
G. — 
ह n. 
9 l स्वजातीयं प्रत स्रजञानोयस्वत्वं विरोधि | स्वजातो- 


~ f a f e प्रो 
येति करणात्‌ पराजित नृप राज्यान्तवत्तितत्तत्‌पुरुषोय- 
क्रमागतस्थावरादौ जयादिना जेतुनुपतेः करग्रहणो-, Srikrisine 


on Dayn. 

पयोगिश्वत्वोतृपाद: i एवडा 
थ एत्र नृपते wa खराट्रयत्पालने i Yajna. 

on f ' . “४१७, 

तमेव कत्स्रमाप्रोति परराष्ट्र वशं नयन्‌ ॥ Lay 


74 ! दानादियोग्येषु विभक्तेषु दायादेषु सत्सु तेभ्य एव — 


6 .. य — f - “५ ब — D.ittu- pru- 
स्थावरमपनायमयोग्यवु qu ag TSAR. । danika, 
7 । पण्यमूल्यं fees wur प्रत्यपकारतः । — 
“3 ATRIA, 
स्त्रोशल्कानुग्रहा्थन्तु दत्त द।नावदो विदुः ॥ i 
— A 
RR | अदत्तन्तु भयक्रोधर्श कवेगरुगन्वितेः । 


अधोत्‌कोच परोहास-व्यत्यासच्छलयोगल: ॥ 
वालमूट्ाखतन्त्रात्त-मत्तोन्मत्तापवर्जितम्‌ । 

कर्ता ममायं wala प्रतिलाभेच्छ्या च यत्‌ ॥ 

अपात्र पावरमित्यक्ते काय्य वा धब्मसंयुते । Narada, 


TV. 9.0,! 
यदतत्तंद्यादविज्ञानाददत्तमिति aqa u 
89 ! वलाइत्त' aaga er यदपिलेखितं i 
Manu, 
सव्यान्‌ वलक्कतानर्थानक्छतान्‌ मनुरत्रबोत्‌ ॥ ` VIII. qs. 


3 योगाधमनविक्रोत॑ योगदानप्रतियहं | 


f के `o Ce. M ` 
aa agufi पश्येत्‌ सत्सब्ब॑ विनिवत्तयेत ॥ na 
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बेनागा सिनोपाधिविश पैशधिविक्रयदानप्रतिग्रह़ा: 
कतास्तटुपाधिविगमे तान्‌ क्रयादोन्‌ विनिवत्तयेत्‌ ॥ 
स्वस्थेनात्त नवा ea यावितं धर्मकारणात्‌ | 
अद्स्वातु WA VIRAT नात्र संशय: | 
दत्तमित्यत्र देयमित्यपरार्कष्टतः पाटः । 

वाचेव यत्प्रतिज्ञातं aaa नोपपादितम्‌ i 
ऋणन्तडन्ममं युक्तमिदहलोके परत्रच a 

स्वेच्छया य: प्रतिश्रुत्य ब्राह्मणाय प्रतिग्रहं । 

न दद्याहणवहाप्यः AAAS पूव्वसाहसम्‌ d 
प्रतिद्चुत्याप्यधम्मसंयुक्ताय न दद्यात्‌। 
बणिग्वोथधोपरिगतं विज्ञातं राजपुरुषः | 
अविज्ञाताययात्‌ RA विक्रेता यत्र वास्त: । 
स्वाभिटत्ताडसूल्य तु risa स्वकं धनम्‌ । 
हृतं UNS यो द्रव्यं परहृस्तादवाप्रयात्‌ | 

अनिवेद्य aq दण्डः मतु षसावतिंपणान्‌ ॥ 


क्रेता पण्यं परोक्षेत wad गुणदोषतः । 


परोक्षाभिमतं ala विक्रेतुनभवेतूप॒नः ॥ 
क्रोत्वामूल्येन यः पण्यं दुष्कुतं मन्यते क्रयो । 
विक्रेतुः प्रतिदेयं तत्तस्मिन्नतराद्कप्रविक्ततम्‌ ॥ 
feataüsfe ददत्क्रेता मूल्यात्‌ त्रिंगांशमाहरेत्‌ i 
दिगुणं तु aalasfe परतः mn ॥ 
परिभुत्तान्तु aera: faved मलोमसं | 
सदोषमपितत्क्रीतं विक्रेतु qd: ॥ 
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ewererer पण्यस्य विधिरेव प्रकोत्ति त: | 
अदत्त न्यत समयान्नविक्रतुरतिक्रम: | 


A A, * e, 
गाजदवोपघातेन पण्यदोषसुपागते | 
हानिब्बिक्रतुरेवासौ याचितस्याप्रयच्छत: u 


दोयमानं न agfa कोतम्पण्यच्च यः क्रयो । 
स एवास्य भवेहोषो विक्रेतुर्था5प्रयच्छतः ॥ 


P ~ e ~ e e 
क्रयानन्तरं mat न याचितं, famaraa aafad, 


जातदीराद्युपट्रवस्तब इयोः समा हानि:। RE- 
विक्रेत्रोरेभयोरपि याचनानपंण शेथिल्येन सापराधत्वात्‌ | 


सत्यङ्गारच्च यो SMa यथाकालं न टण्यत | 
पण्यन्भरवेन्रिष्टं तहोयमानसग्टह्षतः ॥ 


सत्यड्वारक्ततं द्रव्यं fagi प्रतिदापयेत्‌ i 
^ - 
अच परयद्रव्यस्योत्सग' सत्यड्ारदव्यस्योत्सगऽभिमतः | 


—X e ~ 
qaa: विवादेषु वलवत्यृत्तरा क्रिया i 
आधी प्रतिग्रहे क्रोते gag वलवत्तरा: ॥ 


पश्यतोऽब्रुवतो भूमेर्डानि विंशति वार्षिकी | 
परेण भुज्यमानाया धनस्य दशवा्षिको ॥ 


अनागमन्तु यो भुङ्के बहन्यव्ट्शतान्यपि | 
चौरदण्डेन तं पापं दण्डयेत्‌ एथिवोपतिः ॥ 


सआक्तेकाले स्मत्त व्यास्मरणरूपया योग्यानुपलक्धया 


भोक्तरागमाभावनिश्चये, पूव्वेखामिनश त्यागाभावनिसये, 
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तदोय परिय्रहक्रत-स्वत्वोत्य त्ति-पूब्बखासित्वध्बंसावभावषि 


p f C Vira, on 
कल्पयतुमशक्य।त्रिति मतद्दयमपोदमत्ययुक्तम्‌ i 
'“  अजड़सेदपोगण्डा विषये चास्य भुज्यत i न 
2 " e VILL ixs. 
भग्नन्तद्‌ व्यवहारेण भोक्ता तडनमहंति ॥ | 
09! अध्यासनात्‌ समारभ्य भुक्तियेस्थाविधातिनो i Vrihaspati 
Š | P =e cilet in Vir. 
ल्िंशबर्षाण्थ विच्छिन्ना aw नां नविचालयेत्‌ ॥ m Bhukti. 
mt आधिसोमोपनिक्षेपजड़वालधनेविना i 
तथोपनिधिर,जस्त्रोखोत्रियानां धनेरपि ॥ Ure 
Hà og सम्प्रोत्य। भुज्यमानानि न नश्यन्ति कदाचन ॥ — 
॥॥ आगमोऽभ्यधिको भोगादिना पूब्यक्रमागतात्‌ | Yaj. il 27. 
7... अन्यायेनापि यद्भुक्तं पित्रा पूब्बतनस्त्रिभि: । - 
न तच्छक्यमपाकत्त' क्रमाच्तिपुरुषागतम्‌ ॥ I. 9. 
ur 2 वर्षाणि विंशतिभक्ता स्वामिनाव्याहतासतो i हर 
T «st — f ES Vir. on 
भुक्ति; सा पोरुषोभूमेदिंगुणाच दिपोरुषो ॥ hok. 
7 5 ल्िपौरुषों a fagu न त्वान्वेष्य आगम; | Sm 
Apararka. 


वर्षाणि पञ्चत्रिंशन्तु पौरुषो भोग उच्यते ॥ 


uisa स्मात्तकाले क्रिया भूमेः सागमा सुक्तिर थतं i 
— अस्मान्तऽनुगमासावात्‌ क्रमात्‌ तिपुरुषागता ॥ Narada, L89 
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दायशब्देन aed स्वामिसम्बन्यादेव fafaa- 
दन्धस्य स्त्रं भवति तदुच्यते | 


तस्मात्‌ UH GaAs च द्रव्ये जन्मनेव स्त्वम्‌ । 


स्थावरेतु खाज्जिते पित्रादिप्रामे च पुत्रादिपारत- 
AIRT | 
सक्कटुञ्चरितः शब्दः सक्तदर्थ गमयति इति । 


स्थावराटी तु स्वाज्जिते पित्रादि परम्पराप्रासे च 
पुबाद्पारतन्चंय तुल्यमेव i 


मणिमुत्ताप्रवालानां सब्वेस्येव पिता प्रभुः | 
स्थावरस्य तु सब्बस्थ न पिता न पितामह: ॥ 


भूहिरण्यादावत्पन्रस्य स्वत्वस्य 
वेशेषिकव्यवहारानहतया 
अव्यवस्थितस्य गुटिकापातादिना व्यञ्जनं विभागः 
विशेषेण भजन खत्वज्ञापनं वा विभागः! (Jaana 
निरुपितांशविशेषनिष्ठल्वेन इत्यर्थः इति सोक्कष्णः) |i 


एकदेशोपात्तस्यव 
विनिगमनाप्रमाणाभावेन 


विभागोनाम द्रथसमुदायविषयानामनेकस्त्राम्यानां 
तदेकदेशेषु द्रव्यस्य व्यवस्थापनम्‌ | 

स्त्रं ट्द्याद्त्यिनेन चास्रभूतानामन्वाद्ितयाचित- 
काधिसाधारणनिक्षपाणां पञ्चानामप्यद्यत्वं व्यतिरेकतो 
दशितम्‌ i 

अदेयं यस्च weifa यश्चादेयं प्रयच्छति i 

सावभौ चौरवच्छाम्यो दाप्यो चोत्तमसाइसम्‌ ॥ 
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waaa स्मतोनां न्यायमूलत्वे सत्यपि तद्भोग्य 


पाब्बेणदातरि तस्य गड्डययामस्थिप्रत्षेम्र॒गंयायां पिण्ड- 
दातुर्वा उदासोनस्याधिकारापत्तिः i 


famareq दावत प्रतिभूराधिरेव च | 


आधिनाम ग्ट्छोतस्य द्रव्यस्थोपरि विश्वासार्थं अध- 


मगनोन्तमर्णोऽधिक्रियतं, 


"nis 


इति आधिः। 


अधिक्रियतें safu स विज्ञयो feaaa: | 
कतकालोपनेयथ यावदंयोद्यतस्तथा ॥ 

e fa — — - -. ~ *. 
सपुनहिविधः प्रोक्तो गाप्यो भोग्यस्तथंवच i 


आधिबन्धःसमाख्यातः स च प्रोक्तसतुविघ: । 
APU गोप्योभोग्यस्तधेव च | 
याद्रच्छिक:स।वधिश्र लेख्यारूढोऽथसाचिवान्‌ ॥ 


आधेः स्वोकरणात्‌ fafa: i 


आधिस्तु दिविघः प्रोक्तः स्थावरो APART | 
सिहिरस्योभयस्यापि भोगो यद्यम्तिनान्यथा | 


गोप्याधी भोग:स्थोकार' भोग्याधी फलभोगः | 


qfaia: समाख्यातः सचप्रोत्तयतुविधः i 


आधानं विक्रयो दानं लेख्यसाचिक्ततं तथा । 
एकक्रियाविरुडन्तु लेख्यन्तबापषारकम्‌ ॥ 
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2 वाल्थेधिितराजपणिडतपदः शोतांशुविम्बोज्ज्वल 
च्छत्रोत॒सिक्तमहामरस्वमुपदं॑ दक््वानवे योवने। 


यस्मे यौवनशेषयो ग्यमखिलच्झापालनारायणः | 
खोमांल तणसेनटेवनपतिधन्भाधिकार ददी ॥ 


Halayudha. 


यावत्तावकरणं न शोध्यतें तावदेतद्‌ WHAAISSAT Vyavutors. 


विक्रयाधिकर णाद्यह न करिष्यामीति निवन्धोवन्धः | 


| — परिपूण ग्टहोत्वाधि बन्धं बा साधुलग्नकम्‌ । 
ganeg साक्तिम्तदा ऋणं दद्यादनो सदा | 


mAN मित्रहस्तस्थो aan विश्वासक:रमखत: 


3 दशने प्रत्यये दाने प्रातिभाव्यं विधोयते ।. 

। fece दिगुणोभूते quare कतऽवधी ' 
बन्धकस्य घनोखामो दिसप्ताह प्रतो क्षते i 
तद्न्तराधनं दत्त्वा ऋणोवन्धमवाप्रुयात्‌ ॥ 


आधिःप्रणश्येदिगुण धने यदि न मोच्यत i 
काले कालक्षतोनश्येत्‌ फलभोग्यो न नश्यति ॥ 


' €िरण्येदिगुणोभूतं भूतेनष्टेऽधमणके | 
ट्रव्यन्तदोयं day विक्रीणोत «uten ॥ 
amagang दशाहच्ञनसंसदि | 
mei परतो ग्डङ्ोतान्धत्तवजयेत्‌ ॥ 
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आधाता यत्रवैनस्थाइनो qai निवेदयेत्‌ | 
waa: स fana विक्रय इति धारणा ॥ 
wafkai agag राज्ञे समपंयेत्‌ ॥ 


. 


aan: कालसंदोधात्रिसर्गा; स्त a fas 


अत्र तु सब्बदेशोयशिष्टाचारविरोधः  वन्धकोकृत 
भुम्याटेरन्धत्राधीकरणसमाचःरात्‌ । 


A 2 e 
राजदबोपघातेन यत्राधिनांशमाप्रयात्‌ | 
तव्रान्यहापयेइन्धं धनभागाधनो भवेत्‌ ॥ 


गोप्याधिभोगेनो बदि: मोपकारेऽथहापत i 
avizn विनष्टश्च टेवराजक्ललाटते N 


अल्पेऽप्यपभोगे महत्यपि afra समवातिक्रमात्‌ i 


आधिमेक॑ siig qq का प्रतिपट्भवेत्‌। 
तयोः Geana ग्राह्यं ACHAT चोरदण्डभाक्‌ ॥ 


आधी ufan? क्रीते gg वलवत्तरा 


anfatan आधिस्ता विवदेतां यदा नरो i 
यश्यभुक्तिजयस्तस्य वलात्‌कार RA AA ॥ 


गोप्याधी भोगः खोकारो भोग्याधा फलभोग: । 


Dwag भोग्याधौ भोगपर्थन्तं गोप्याधौ तु 
भाण्डागारप्रवेशपय्यन्तं i 
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ददतो यद्भवेत्‌ पुण्यं इमकूप्याम्वरादिक | 
तत्यात्‌ पालयतो न्यासं यर्थव शरणागतं ॥ 
WANS gue: du guum 
दोषो भवेक्तथान्धासे भच्षितोपेच्षिते i ॥ 
MISS न ग्टह्लोयात्त्राशस्त्वयशस्करः | 
Weld पालयेद्‌ Daly wu याचितमपंयेत्‌ i 


ग्रहोतुः सह योऽथन नष्ट एव स दायिनः । 
देवराजकृते aga चेत्तञ्जिह्ाकारितं ॥ 


ज्ञात्वा द्रव्यवियोगन्तु दाता यत्र विनिच्षिपेत्‌ i 
सर्ब्बोपायविनाशेऽपि ग्रहोता नेव दाप्यते ॥ 


ufad सोद्यन्दाप्यः समन्दाप्यमुपेकितं i 


fafaa प्रदाप्यः स्यादवव्यमज्ञाननाशितं ॥ 


याचनान्तरं नाशे देवराजक्कतेऽपिसः | 
ग्रह्ोता प्रतिदाप्यः स्यान्मृ erred sur. | 

6 ~ 
प्रत्यपंणविलम्बसात्रापराधे सत्रद्िकदानस्या- 


न्याय्यत्वात्‌ | 


यदि तत्काय्यमुदिश्य कालम्परिनियम्य वा | 
याचितोऽदक्वतो यस्मियप्राप्त तु «rmm | 


अधकाय्यविपत्तिस्त awa स्वामिनो भवेत्‌ i 
अप्राप्त वे सकालेतु दाप्यस्त्वईक्ततेःपितत्‌ i 
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APPENDIX K. 
स्थापित aa विधिना येन यच्च यथाविधि i 
तथेव तस्य ded देयं werte 
स्थापयितेतरस्य यस्य स्थापितद्रव्यत्वसस्ति स इह 
प्रत्यनन्तर उच्यत । 
इति स्मतिचन्द्रिकायां, प्रत्यनन्तरे पुचादाविति 
कल्पतरो ॥ 


मिथोदायः mat येन ग्टहोतो मिथ एव ati 
faa एव प्रदातञ्यो यथादायस्तथाग्रह'ः d 


ग्रामेच्छया गोप्रच/रो zat राजवशेन वा | 


धनुःशतं परोणाहो ग्रामक्षेत्रान्तरं भवेत्‌ | 
S8 खवेटस्य स्याब्रगरस्य चतुःशतं ॥ 


धमुःशतं परोहारो ग्रामस्य स्थात्‌ समन्ततः | 
ग्रामेच्छया गोप्रचारो भूमीराजवशेन T | 
यान्त्यायान्ति जना येन पशवद्चानिवारिताः | 


agoa संसरणं न रोदव्यन्तु केनचित्‌। 


सब्ब जनाः सदा येन प्रयान्ति स चतुष्पश्रः | 
अनिषिद्दा यथा कालं राजमार्ग: स उच्यते ॥ 


अवस्करस्थलश्बन्तर्त्र म स्यन्दनिकादि भिः | 
चतुष्पथसुरस्थानराजमार्गान्‌ न रोधयेत्‌ ॥ 


न निषेध्योऽल्पवाधस्तु सेतुः कल्याणकारकः | 
परभूमिं इरन्‌ कूपः AAAA qm. | 
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परक्षेत्रस्य wu तु aqa प्रतिषिध्यते। 
महागुणोऽल्पदोषञ्चेष्ु डिरिष्टाक्ञये सति ॥ 


aed फलमाप्रोति qud: सन्तरन्‌ जलं । 
तादृशं फलमाप्रोति aga: सन्तरंस्तमः ॥ 


i ~~, [Y i 

Tita: चेत्रजयव दत्त: क्त्रिमकः सुतः | 
दत्तोरसेतरेषान्तु पुत्तत्वेन परिग्रच. | 

* ae D X x * 
इमान लोकगुप्ताथे कलेरादौ मद्दात्मभिः । 
निवत्तितानि कर्म्माणि व्यवस्थापूब्येकं qu: 
समयचापि साधनां प्रमाणं वेदवदुभवेत्‌ i 


दत्तपदं छतिमस्याप्युपलच्षगं | 


स्वे Ga संस्कनायान्तु स्टयस॒त्पादयेद्दि यं i 
तमौरसं विजानोयात ga’ प्रथमकल्पितं ॥ 


माता {पता वा दद्यातां यमङ्ग: पुचमापदि i 
west प्रोतिसंयुक्त स ज्ञेयो दत्रिमः सुतः n 


न स्त्रो ga दद्यात्‌ MARRET अन्यचानु- 
ज्ञानाद्भत्तृः । 


vale जोर्वात भार्यया स्वातन्त्रेण तदनुमती न-- 
पुचोकरणोय इति भत्तरनुज्ञानादन्धतेत्यस्याथः । 
सतत तस्मिन्‌ यतपारतन्वान्लदनुमतिरेवापेक्तिता | 
एवं सति दृष्टार्थता भवति प्रतिषेधस्य । तस्मात्‌ c 


दत्तानुज्ञेखृतेऽपि भत्तरि भार्यया दत्तकादिकरण 
मविरुदं ॥ 
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माता पिता वा दद्यातां aala: पुचमापदि i 
west प्रोतिमंयुक्त स ज्ञेयो दत्रिमः सुत: n 


aaa ga zaq प्रतिग्टकड्रोयादा स हि सन्तानाय 
qani | 


भाय्यापुचथ cay शिष्षों खता च सोदर: | 
प्राप्तापराधास्ताद्या: WTSI वेणुदलेन वा ॥ 
पृष्ठतश्च शरोरस्य नोत्तमाङे कथञ्चन ॥ 


शिष्यशिष्टिरवधेनाशक्ता रज्चुवेणुवि दलाभ्यासतनुभ्या- 
मन्धोन्धं AA राज्ञा शाभ्यः | 


शुक्रशोनितसम्भवः ga: मातापिटनिमित्तकः i 
तस्यचप्रदानविक्रयत्यागेषु मातापितरो प्रभवतः i 


स्व॑ कुटुस्बाविरोधेन देयं दारसुताहृतं | 


निक्षपंपुचदारांशसव्वस्वं चान्वये सत! 
प्रापत्स्रपि च कष्टास IRATRA देहिना i 
अद्यान्याइराचास्धा Baars प्रतिश्रुतं ॥ 


विक्रयञ्चेवदानञ्च न नेयाः स्यसुनिच्छवः | 
दाराः पुचाञ्च सव्धखमात्मन्यव च योजवेत्‌ | 
आपत्काले प्रकत्तव्यं दानं विक्रय एव च | 
अन्यथा न vada इति शास्त्रेषु धारणा ॥ 


यस्यां मनयज्षुधोनिवन्धस्तस्यान्टदि: | 
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759 ! ë MÅNGA दासच त्रय एवाधन।: स्मृताः | A 
यत्ते समधिगच्छन्ति यस्येत तस्य तद्धनं ॥ oe 
"TTE . . Katvavani 
sel d qu yana पत्रा न न देयमितिधस्मतः i eed am 
~ a A 3 Virn. ou 
देयं प्रतिचुतं यत्याद यचत्यादनुमोदितं ॥ Pratibiin, 
पितुरेवनियोगाष्दा कुटुम्बभरणाय वा । : 
क्तं वा यदृणं ae दद्यात्‌ yaa aqfaa | 
2 att च मातापितरो साध्वोभाय्या सुतः शिशुः à Sdn 
. ^ s Vira. on 
अप्यकार्य्येशतं क्त्वा TAM मनुरत्रवोत ॥ Pratibha. 


w2 Qafa वृथादानं कामक्रोध प्रतिखुतं । 


प्रातिभाव्यं दण्डशुल्कशेषं get नदापयेत्‌ ॥ Vriliuspati 
° — नाप्राप्तव्यवह्ारेण पितव्यपरते क्चित्‌। wo 
~ a 2 2 Viramitro- 
. कालेतु विधिना देयं वसेयुनरके,न्यथा i He 
268 ı कन्धाप्येवं पालनोया शिक्षणोयातियत्लत; | 
देया वराय विद्षे धनरत्रसमन्विता i 
2 पिता पितामहोभ्त्राता सकुल्यो जननो तथा । 
HAMAS: JANR प्रक्ततिस्थः परः परः ॥ Teer 
354 . काममामरणात्‌ faga ग्टहेकन्यत्तमत्यपि i 
AD. - à fs Manu, IX. 
नत्वेवेनां प्रयच्छेत्तु गुणहोनाय किंचित्‌ ॥ 89 


गुरो:शिष्ये पितुःपुचे दम्पत्योः खासिस्त्ययो: | 
विरोधेऽपि मिथस्तेषां व्यवहारो नसिध्यति ॥ 
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ts e 
गुरुआवाप्युपासीत स्वाध्यायाथ समाहितः | 
आहृतयाप्यघोयोत लब्धं aa निवेदयेत्‌ ॥ 
हितं तस्याचरेखित्यं मनोवाककायकस्भ्षभिः ॥ Mer 


पाणिग्रहणिका await नियतं दारलक्षणं | 


~ & ~ ^ Mann, VIII. 

तेषां निष्ठातु विज्ञेया fefs: सप्तमे पदे ॥ प 

महान्त्यपि wsrarfe गोऽजाविधनधान्यतः i 

स्व्रोसम्बन्धे दशेतानि कुलानि परिवजयेत ॥ 

होनक्रियं निष्पुरुषं तिश्छन्दो रोमशाशसम्‌ | 

जय्यामयाव्यपरमारिश्ित्रिकृष्ठिकुलानि च ॥ EE 

येषां gaz ्टयुणदोषमूलक, विधिनिषेधाभिधाने 0000 
यथा छौनक्रियमिति, नतदतिक्रमे भाय्यात्वाभाव: | ४0 

न सगोत्रां समान प्रवरां भाय्यां बिन्दत Vusishtha, 

पता रक्षति कोमारे भत्ता रक्षति योवन i 

पुक्तस्ुस्थविरे भावे न स्त्रो स्वातन्त्रमहलति ॥ 

रक्षन्ति स्थविरे gat इत्यपि पाठ; | Manu, LX. 


रखेत्‌ ari पिताविन्नां ufa garg वाईक i 
अभावे ज्ञातयस्तेषां न स्वातन्वंय कचित्रितया; ॥ Yaj.].8 


यत्र नार्यस्तु पूज्यन्ते रमस्तं तच देवता: । 
यत्नेतास्तु न धूज्यन्ते सब्बास्तत्राफलाः क्रियाः ॥ 
शोचन्ति जामयो यत्र विनश्यत्याशुततकुलं | 

न शोचन्ति तु aaa qud afa सब्बुदा । 
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APPENDIN B. 
सन्तुष्टो भाग्यया भर्त्ता Wal Wel ARAT | 
afaaa कुलेनित्यं कल्याणं तत्र वे wd 


प्रजनाथं महाभागाः पूजार्हा STAT: | 
fea: सियस गेहेषु न विशेषो$ईस्तिकथन, ॥ 


न निष्क्रयविसर्गाभ्यां भत्तर्भाव्या विमुच्यते | 


कामन्तु चपयेहहं पुष्पसूलफलःशभः | 

नतु नामापि स्टङ्कोयात्‌ पत्यौ प्रेते परस्यतु ॥ 
अआसोता भरणात्च्ञान्ता नियताब्रह्मचारिणो i 
यो wer एकपल्लोनां काहुन्तो तमनुत्तमम्‌ ॥ 


न हितोयश्च साध्वोनां कचिद्वत्तोपदिश्यतें। 
एबञ्च सति पुनभूत्वमपि प्रतिषिडं इति i 


"WE wa afaa ala च पतिते पती | 
पद्धस्ापत्सुनारोणां पतिरन्थो विधोयते ॥ 


न विवाहविधाबुक्त विधवावेदनं पुनः i 


ऊठ़ायाः FACETS ज्येष्ठांशं गोवधं तथा | 
कली पञ्च न Hela wana कमण्डलु ॥ 


या पत्या वा परित्यक्ता विधवा वा खयेच्छया | 
उत्‌पादयेत्‌ पुनभूत्वा स पौनभव उच्यते i 

सा चेदच्ततयोनिः स्याद्‌ गनप्रत्यागतापिवा | 
resa wal सा पुनः संस्कारमहति n 


Manu, Lf, 
56,57,60. 


Manu, IX. 
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Manu, IX. 
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I V. 28. 
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प्रतिपन्नं स्त्रिया देयं पत्या वा सहयतक्तं | 
स्वयं wa वा यदृणं नान्यत्‌ स्त्रो दातुमहंति | 


गोपशोण्डिकशलूष रजकव्याधयोषितां | 
ऋणं दव्यात्पतिस्तासां यस्माइृत्तिस्तदा खया ॥ 


वन्ध्या्मेऽधिवेद्याव्दे दशमे तु खतप्रजाः | 
एकादशे स्वोजननो सदास्त्वप्रियवाटिनो ॥ 


आधिविनस्त्रिय दद्यादाधिवेदनिक समम i 
न दत्त' स्वोधनं यस्ये दत्त त्वं प्रकीत्तितं ॥ 


था रोगिणो स्यात्तु हिता सम्मन्रा चेव शोलतः | 
सानुज्ञाप्याधिवित्तव्या नावमान्या तु कक्िचित्‌ ॥ 


अधिविव्रा तु यानारो निगच्छेद्रुषिता uud | 
सा सद्य. सन्रिरोधव्या त्याज्या वा कुलसब्रिधौ ॥ 


प्राप्तं शिल्पेसु यदत्त प्रोत्याचव यदन्यतः । 
भत्तः «mud भवेत्तत्र शेषन्तु स्त्रोधनं स्मृतम्‌ ॥ 


न चेत्रग्टह दासानां दानाधमनविक्रया; i 
अस्वतन्वक्तताःसिड्ि प्राप्रुथृणानुवणिता ॥ 


सौदायिके सदास्त्रोणां स्वातन्त्र परि MIAA | 
विक्रये चेव दानेच यथेष्ट स्थावरंप्वपि॥ 
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सक्ततप्रदोयते कन्याहरंस्तां ATENT | 
दत्तामपि wq पूर्व्बाच्छयांचेददर आब्रजेत्‌ ॥ 


TARAA यः कन्यां वराय न ददाति तां। 
geara स दण्डयस्तत चौरवत्‌॥ 


ag दोषवतों कन्यां मनाख्यायोपपादयेत्‌ i 
सस्थतद्दितथं Faq कन्यादातुदंरात्मनः ॥ 


प्रतिग्ट्य तु यः कन्यामद्ष्टामुत्र्ञेन्ररः | 
सविनेयरूबकामोऽपि कन्यां तामेव चोइहेत्‌ ॥ 


स्वतन्वस्याव्मनो दानाह।सत्वं enam. ॥ 


ध्वजाहृतो भक्षदासो ग्टहजःक्रोतदत्रिमी | 
पौत्रिको दण्डदासख्च «Ra दासयोनयः ॥ 


येषां स्वामिनं कस्िक्मोचयेत्‌ प्राणसंशयात्‌ i 
दासत्वात्‌ स विमुच्येत पुत्रभागं लभेत wn 


चोरापहृतविक्रोता ये च दासोक्षता वलात्‌ i 
राज्ञा मोचथितव्यास्ते दास्यन्तषु हि नेष्यते ॥ 


विक्रोशमानां यो wat दासों विक्रेतुमिच्छति। 
अनापदिस्थः शक्त: सन प्राण्याद्‌ दिशतं दसं ॥ 


स्वतन्त्नोऽपि fe यत्‌ काय्य कुस्थादप्रक्कति गतः a 
तद्प्यक्कतमेवाइरस्वातन्चास्य SAA: ॥ 
कामक्रोधाभिभूतात्तभयव्यसनपोडिता' | 
रागदेषपरोता्च-ज्ञेयास्त्वप्रक्कतिंगता' ॥ 


Yaj. |. 05, 


Narada, 
XIT. 32. 


Manu,!]X.73 


Katy ayans 
cited in V. 
Mayukha on 
Slavery ete. 


Mant 
VIII. 478. 


Narada, 
V. 30. 


Narada, 
LY, 38. 


Katyayana 
cited jn 
Vira, on 
Slavers, 


Narada. 
I. 40. 


Narada, 
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MWe: सदृशो ज्ञेय आष्टमाहत्सराच्छिशः | 
वाल आषोड़शाहर्घात्‌ पोगण्डश्चापि शब्दात ॥ 

e Narada, 
परतो व्यवहारज्ञः aaa: पितराद्वतें। TL 35,36. 


Srikrishna 


अप्राप्तव्यवह्वारा वालकाः पञ्चदशवर्षानधिकवयस्काः ॥ Dayobhagn, 


TIL 
तयोरपि पिता अयान्‌ वोजप्राध।न्यदशंनात्‌ i — 
e Yr * Vira, on 
अभावे वोजिनो माता तदभावेतु पूब्बेज: | Kriyapada, 
वालदायादिकं रिकथं तावद्राजानुपालयेत्‌ i , 
a , anu, 
याबत्‌ स स्यात्समाष्ठत्तो यावच्चातोतशेशव: ॥ VIT. 27 


जायमानो हि वे ब्राह्मनः, त्रिभिऋ णः ऋणवान्‌ 


जायते । agad ऋषि. यज्ञेन देवेभ्यः waa- 
fq: । एष वा अनृणो यः YA, यज्वा ब्रह्मचारो च॥ me 


afta vues तुलया समतोलयन्‌ | 
अतिष्ठद्‌ ART कोट्यां वार्दुषिण्येकपपात € | Vasishtha. 


कामं वा परिलुप्तक्तत्याय पापोयसे दद्यात्‌ । 


ब्राह्मण. afan वापि afra प्रयोजयेत्‌ । 
© (१७ ~ . Mann, 
कामन्तु खलु Wm दद्यात्‌ पापोयसेऽल्पिकां ॥ x. 


(wa तु या बद्धिरधिका सम्प्रकल्पिता i 
Ee fee Vrihaspti 
अपत्कालकता नित्यं दातव्या मा तु क cited in 


Vira, on 


अन्यथा कारिता fers RAFA N ar 
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यो ग्टहोत्वा धनं Gor way दास्याभोति सामकम्‌ | 
न दद्याज्ञोमतः पश्चात्‌ तदह्वाइदिमाप्रयात्‌ ॥ 


न gf: प्रोतिदत्तानां स्यादनाकारिता कचित्‌ | 
अनाकारितसप्यद squamae ॥ 


afe दद्युवंत्सरातिक्रमे यथाभिडितामिति i 


प्रोतिदत्त' न aga यावन्न प्रतियाचितं i 
कुसोद्व द्िदंगुख्यं नात्येति सक्तदाहता | 


तथा च याज्ञवल्क:---दोयसानं न ग्टक्काति प्रयुक्तं 
aqaa wei मध्यस्थस्थापितं तत्स्यात्‌ aed न ततः 
at: इति। मध्यस्थस्थापितमिति विशेषणनाधमणी 
यदि खनिकट स्थापयति तदा भवत्येवददिरिति 
बोरमित्रोदय: i 


THU व्यवहारेण छलेनाचरितेन च | 
nam साधयेदर्थं पञ्चमेन वलेन च ॥ 

प्रपन्नं साधयत्रथं न वाच्यो cud | 
साध्यमानो नृपं गच्छन्‌ दण्डोदाप्यस ATA | 
away धनो यत्र ऋणिकं न्यायवादिनं | 
तस्मादर्थात्‌ स होयेत तत्समं angue ॥ 


न रोइव्यः क्रियावादो fes कथच्धन | 
आसेधयंस्त्वनासेध्यन्द्ण्डयो भवति wur: ॥ 


Vishnn 
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Narada, 
T. I08 


Visbrtu, 
cited in 
Vira; on 
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cited in 


Manu, 
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अर्थ$पव्ययमानन्तु करणेन विभावितं | 
दापयेडनिकस्याधं दत्तलेशश्च शक्तितः ॥ 


धनदानास€ंवुद्डा खाधोनं कर्म कारयेत्‌ | 


अशक्तो बन्धनागारे प्रवेश्यो ब्राह्मणादृते y 


अच करम्मरकरणाशक्ती वन्धनागारे प्रवेशाभिधानं 
साम्व्योत्पत्तौ कयञ्चिद्णप्राप्तथेमित्यभिहितं स्मति- 


चन्द्रिकायां n 


यदि झादावनादिष्टमशभं कर्मकारयेत्‌ i 
manq साहसं पूब्बेऋणान्मुच्येत चणिक: ॥ 


अथशक्तिविहोन: स्थाटणो कालविपर्ययात्‌ | 
WHATS: काले काले यथोदयं ॥ 


यदातु न सकुल्याः स्थ॒ ने च सम्बन्धिवान्धवाः 
तदा दद्याददिजेभ्यसु तेष्वसत्स्रपसु निचिपेत्‌॥ 


वग्वभावेतु विप्रभ्यो देयं fani जलेऽपिवा i 


रिकथग्राहइन्णं टाप्योयोषि ट्ग्राहस्तथवच | 
पुचो$न्यन्याचितद्रव्य; पुत्रहो नस्य रिकृथिनः | 


fuai gare देयं पञ्चादाक्मोयमेवच | 
तयोः ऐतामडं gs देयमेवं ऋणं सदा॥ 


 ग्रहोतामुक्रमाद्ाप्यो धनिनामधमणिकः। 


दक्वा तु ब्राह्मणायेव ठृपतेस्तदनन्तरं ॥ 
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APPEN Dix B. | 
re द्रव्येण aque साधितं यो विभावयत्‌ i 
सबहृव्यदणिकेनेव दातव्यं सस्य नान्यथा ॥ 


दशने प्रत्यये ea प्रतिभाव्यं विधोयतै। 


दर्शने प्रत्यये दाने ऋणिद्रव्यापंणे तथा । 
चतुःप्रकारः प्रतिभूः शास्ते दष्टो मनोषिभिः | 


आहेको दशयामोति साधुरित्यपरोऽब्रवोत्‌ i 
दाताइमेतद्द्रविणमरपं याम्यपरोऽव्रवीत्‌ ॥ 


अभये प्रत्यये दाने उपस्थाने प्रदशने। 


पद्चखेषु प्रकारेषु ग्राद्योहि प्रतिभूव घेः । 


दशेनप्रतिभूखत्र खतप्रात्ययिकोऽपि वा i 
न तत्पुचा ऋणं दद्युदंद्युर्दानाय यः स्थितः ॥ 


यत्तुयोगोशरिण प्रतिभुवस्वेविध्यमुत्ता, दर्शने प्रत्यये, 
दामे, प्रातिभाव्यं विधोयते । तद्ानापंणयोरनति-भेदाभि- 


प्रायेण | 


fa i 


भाव्यो तु वितथे eral ततकालावेदित॑ ws i 
sady विसम्बादे तो विना तत्सुतो तथा ॥ 


प्रातिभाव्यागतं qaga न तु aren fag । 


yfr समं देयं ऋणं wera पेत्रिकं ॥ 


 swu maY पोच: प्रातिभाव्यागतं सुतः ! 
` समंदद्यात्‌ तत्स्नुतौ तु न दाप्याविति निययः॥ 
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4 -तहोषेण बहिनश्येत्‌ तत्स्वामिने देयमन्यत्र देवो पघातात्‌ n 


APPENDIX B. 
ग्टहोत्वा वन्धकं यत्र दर्शनेस्य स्थितोभवेत्‌ | 
विनापित्रा घनात्तर्माहप्य: स्यात्तद्ृणं सुत; ॥ 
नात्यन्तम्पोडनोया: स्थ: ऋण दाप्यः शनेः शनेः | 
awa. wate wid. प्रतिसुवोधनं à 
एकच्छायाजितेष्वेष्‌ धनिकस्य यथारुचि a 


यस्य।थ येन aca’ विधिनाभ्यथित न तु। 
साखिभिर्भावितेनव प्रतिभूस्तत्समाप्रयात्‌ i 


aq प्रतिभूदंद्याद्‌ धनिकेनोपपोड़ितः i 


फ्टणिकस्तं प्रतिभुवे दिगुणं प्रतिदापयेत्‌ u 


waa वेतनं दद्यात्‌ कम्मखामी यथाक्रमं | 
आदी मध्येऽवसाने तु warm यद्िनिश्चितं ॥ 


देशं कालञ्च योऽतोयाज्ञामं Hares योऽन्यथा । 
तत्र स्यात्‌ स्वामनञ्ळन्दोऽधिकं देयं क्तेऽधिके ॥ 


यथोक्तमार्तः AMA यस्तत्कर्म न कारयेत्‌ | 
न तस्य वेतनं देयं अल्पानस्थाप कममणः ॥ 


कालेऽपूण त्यजन्‌ कन््रृतेर्नाशसवाघ्रुयात्‌ | 


खामिदोषादपक्रामन्‌ WAH TAA TAT । 


स्वामी Ge खतकमपूणं काले जह्यात्‌ तस्य सब्बे 
भेव मूलं दद्यात्‌, पणशतच्च राजन्यन्यत्र रूत्यदोषात्‌ i 
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प्रमादाश्नाशितं दाप्यः ममं feetentfad i 


प्रस्थानविन्नक्कञ्चेव प्रदाप्यो feet wf 


त्यजेत्‌ पथि सहायं य: यान्तं रोगात्तमेव वा! | 


प्राप्रयात्‌ साहसं Yor ग्रामे त्रहमपालयन्‌ ॥ 


प्रभुणा विनियुत्तःसन्‌ waar विदधाति a: | 
तदथमशुमं कर्म स्वामो तत्रापराभुयात्‌ ॥ 


समवायेन वणिजां लाभाथे कम्मं wet । 
लाभालाभी यथाद्रव्यं यथा वा संविदाकती n 


अनिदििष्टो कार्थमाणः प्रमादाद्‌ यस्तु नाशयेत्‌ i 
तनेव तड़वेहेयं सब्बषां समवायिनां ॥ 


प्रकाशमेतत्तास्कर्य' यद्देवनसमाह्वयौ | 
तयोर्नित्यं प्रतोघाते गृपतियल्लवान्‌ भवेत्‌ । 


द्यूतं wawa राजा राज्ये निवारयेत्‌ ॥ 


qa fafa मनुना सत्यशोचधनापइं | 
अस्यनुज्ञातमन्यंसु राजभागसमन्वितं | 
सभिकाधिछितं काय्य तस्क्रज्ञानहेतुतः o 


ma नृपतिना भागे प्रसिद्धे धूत्तमण्छ ले। 
नितं ससभिके स्थाने दापयेदन्यथा न तु | 
राज्ञा सविकृत्निव्वास्था; कूटाक्षोपधिदेविनः ॥ 
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निजघर्ग्साविरोधेन यसु सामयिको भवेत्‌ | 
सोऽपि aaa संरच्यो धर्मों TIRAN यः 


दो अयः पञ्च वा ara: समूहदितवा दनः 
कर्तव्यं वचनं तैषां ग्राममेणिगणादिभिः n 


विद्देषिणो व्यसनिनः शालोनालसभीरवः i 
लुधातिवद care न काश्यः काय्यिचिन्तका; | 
शुचयो वेदधम्मजत्ञाः SAT दान्ताः कुलोद्भवाः | 
सव्यका्य्यप्रवोणास RAMA महत्तमाः ॥ 


Qe. 
समूहकाय्ये आयातान्‌ कृतकाय्यान्‌ विसजयेत्‌ | 
सदानमानसत्कारे: पूजयित्वा महोपतिः | 


विखष्टाथम्त्‌ यो यस्मिंस्तस्मिन्रथं प्रभुसु सः । 
awal aqai कार्य नान्यथा कत्तु महति ॥ 


प्रमाण equa ws लाभालाभं व्ययोदयं | 
«es वा विदेशे वा सामो तन्न विसंवदेत्‌ ॥ 


कुट्‌ स्ब।थ ऽप्यधोमोऽपि व्यवहार यमाचरेत्‌ i 
स्वदेशे बा विदेशे वा तं स्रामो न विचालयेत्‌ ॥ 


अदण्ड्यान्‌ दण्डयन्‌ राजा दण्डया्सवाप्यदण्हयन्‌ | 
अयशो महदाप्रोति नरकञ्चंव गच्छति॥ 


नोत्पादयेत्‌ खयं काय्यं राजा नाप्यस्य पूरुषः | 


छलानि amui पदानि नृपतिस्तथा i 
erri fer sitae fae ॥ 
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aaaf य: परदोषान्ववेशणी | 


ATA सचयेजजाला सूचकः स उदाहतः ॥ 


देइेन्द्रियविनाशे तु यथा ee प्रकल्पयेत्‌ । 
यथा तुडिकारं देयं ममुत्यानञ्ञ ufus: ॥ 


सब्बे पुरुषप्रोड़ाकराः ससुत्यानव्ययंन्दाप्या 
ग्राम्ययशुपोडाकराश्च । 


यावत्शस्यं विनश्येत्तु तावतक्षेत्रो फलं लभेत्‌ | 


पचिग्रामविवोताग्से चत्र दोषो न विदयते T 


दुःखेन famia लब्धस्त्राद्रसा UD ॥ 


देयं Meda राज्ञा जानपदाय तु । ` 
अदददि समाप्रोति किल्विषं यस्य तम्य तत्‌ i 


यदालन्यतो5पह्चत॑ द्रव्यं दापयित न wma, तदा 
स्वकोषादेव राजा दद्यात्‌। Bee wafaa यथा- 
स्थानं गसयेत्‌ खकोषादा दद्यादिति गोतमंस्मरणात्‌ । 


निर्दोष॑ दर्शयित्वा तु सदोषं यः प्रयच्छतिः | 
स मूल्याहिगुणं दाप्यो विनयं तावदेव तु॥ 


भवुदिपव्यक्र-विक्रये तु क्रयपरावत्तेनमेव । 


freres वाग्दण्ड धनदण्डो वधस्तथां । 


ROUT व्यस्ता; समस्ता वा झएराधवशादिमे | 


Katyayana, 


Vishnu, 
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Yaj. II. 36 
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‘Narada ; 
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APPENDIX B. 443 


ssa ज्ञात्वापराधं Sarg कालं वलमधापि वो । 


वय:कग्भच fap दण्डं दणडापु पातयेत्‌ ॥ Yaj: I, 868. 
» ? तधा दुदिपूर्व्वाबुडिपूव्धसक्कदाद्ठत्तानुसारेण w i — 


5 चुद्रमध्य महाद्रव्यहरणे सारतो दमः। | 
देशकालवय: शक्ति ' सशझिन्त्' «uen ॥ Yaj: IL 275. 


mı zeg देशकाल-वयोविद्यास्थान-विशेषेडिसा- 
| ञ योपयोगः कल्पाः आगमाद्दष्टान्तच्च ॥ 


ss अविशेषे सव्बषामेषदण्डविधिःस्मतः | 
ae ब्राह्मणस्य न ad ब्राह्मणोऽति ॥ | 
यमोऽपि-न शारोरो ब्राह्मणश्य दण्डो भवति कस्यचित्‌ Yama. 
JAR वन्धने वडा राजभक्क प्रदापयेत्‌ । 


नारदोऽपि-शिरसोसुण्डनं दण्डस्तस्य निर्व्वासनंपुरात्‌।, Nevada, 
ललाटेचाभिशस्ताङ्क, प्रयाणं NERA च ॥ | | 


7.0060 अ्टापादन्तु शूद्रस्य wa भवति fafen | 
arena तु वेश्यम्य दाविंशत्‌ चत्रियस्य च ॥ 
ब्राह्मणस्य Vane: पूणवापिःशतं भवेत्‌ à | 
. . Many, VII, 
गुणा वा चतु षटिस्तद्दोषगुणवदिस ॥ 337.338 - 


१ fü भ्राता सुतोष्या वा श्शरोमातुलोऽपि वा i 
me नाम राज्ञोऽस्ति घन्मादिचलितः स्वकात्‌ ॥ २४7. 358 


5 wir wae यत्ान्धः प्रातो जश; । 


तत्र राजा भवेहण्डा: सहस्रमिति धारणा a Mana, VATE 
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काणं वाप्यथवा. खंच्ज सनन्‍्यं वापि तथाविधं i 
_ तथ्येनापि ब्रुवन्‌ दाप्यो दण्डं कार्षापणावरं ॥ 


ó Os Q 
दण्हप्रणयनं काय्य वणजात्यत्तराधरे: ॥ 


"NNI aad दण्डनोयः पणान्‌ दश । 
तथाशक्ञः प्रतिभुवं दाप्य.क्षेमाय तस्य तु ॥ 


सहसा कियते कर्म यत्‌कि्िइलदपितेः | 
तत्साहसमितिप्रोक्त सहोवलसिहोच्ते ॥ 


तदिदं साइसं चीर्यवागदण्डपारुणस्तोसं ग्रहगेपु- 
व्यासक्षमपि वलदपोवष्टय्भोपाधितो भिद्यते इति i 


दण्डातिरेकाथ एथगभिधानं । 


, पापमूलं संग्रहणं चिप्रकारन्निवोधत | 
वलोपधिक्कम € तु हृतीयमनुरागजं i 


रटहमागत्य या नारो प्रलोभ्य स्पर्श नादिना | 
कामयेत्तत्र सा दण्ड्या नरस्याब्ैदम:स्मृतः॥ ` 


प्रकाशाकाप्रकाशाच तस्करादि विधाःस्ख्ताः | 


प्रज्ञा सामरथ्यभायाभिः UST सहस्रधा | 


न ददाति fe a: साच्यं जानखपि नराधम! | 
स कूटसाक्षिणां पापेसुल्थो दरण्डेनचेवहि ॥ 
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रागाल्लाभाङ्गयाहापि स्खत्यपंतादिकारिण: i. 
सभ्याः TAH VRE विवादादिगुणं दमं ॥ 


न्यायस्थाने waaay विनिणयं i 
कुब्बेन्युत्कोचकास्ते तु राजद्रव्यविनाशका: ॥ 
उत्कोचजोविनो द्रत्यहोनान कत्वाविवासयेत्‌ ॥ 


यत्र प्रवत्तते युग्यं २गुण्यात्‌ प्राजकस्य तु | 
तत्रस्वामी भवेहृण्डगो हिंसायां दिशतं दमम्‌ i 
MARARA: प्राजकोदण्डमहलि ॥ 


e A ^, 
THA: BEN SU. आष्टमाइतृसराच्छिश: | 


वालो fe इादशाद्षोञ्जन्मतो यतृकरिष्यति i 


न भविष्यव्यधन्मोइत्र न प्रज्ञास्यन्ति वे दिशः i 


amizi स्थापयाम्यद्यलोके धब्मफलोदयां। 
आचतुईशकादर्षाद न भविष्यति पातकं ॥ 


चतुहंशादूई पापमस्तोति पौराणं मतमिदं i 


वस्तुतस्तु भक्तहेतो: पुण्यपापतिभ।ग्ञानपस्धन्समेव 
पापानुत्यत्ति: à 


तथेव सप्तमे भक्त UMA NEART | 
अश््स्तन-विधानेन wed NARUT: ॥ 


'दण्डःशास्ति प्रजाःसब्बो दण्ड पवाभिरञ्चति। 


दण्ड; gag जागत्ति दण्डं धमं fagga: ॥ 
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सब्बी दण्हजितो लोको दुलंभो fe शचिनर: | 
दण्हश्यहि भयात्सब्ध' जमहोगाय कल्पते ॥ 


राजनित्रूतदण्डासु wer पापानि मानवाः 
निर्फाला: खगमायान्ति सन्तः सुक्कतिनो यथा i 


आताध्ययनसम्मन्ना WHAT: सत्यवांदिन: 


शत्रा सभासदः कार्य्या रिपौ मिते च ये समा: ॥ 


दान्तं कुलोनं मध्यस्थमनुद्देगकरं स्थिरं | 


ward चस्मिठसुद्युत्तां क्रोधवञ्जितं ॥ 


सभायां न प्रवेष्टव्यं वक्तव्यं वा TAU | 
अब्रुवन्‌ faaaq वापि नरो भवति किल्बिषी ॥ 


नानियुक्षेन वक्तव्यं व्यवहारे कथञ्चन | 
नियुक्षेन तु वक्तव्यं अपलपतितं वच: ॥ 


अन्यायेनापि तं दण्डं ये$नुमान्ति सभासद: | 


तेःपि-तहागिनस्तस्माहोधनोयः स aaa: " 


'सत्यंसिध्योत्तरक्षेव प्रत्यवस्क्रन्द्णं तथा । 


पूर्वेन्यायविधियेवसत्तरं स्याञ्चतुब्मिधं ॥ 


अर्थिणा लिखितो योऽर्थः प्रत्यर्थी यदि तं तथा । 
प्रपद्य कारणं wer प्रत्यवश्कन्दनं स्मृतं ॥ 


afai समानेन वाद: | पूब्बेमभूत्तदा 
लितोऽयमिति चेद्युयात्‌ प्राङन्धायः स्यात्तदुत्तरं ॥ 


‘Manu, VIII, 


Manu VIII, 
3]8 


Yaj. IT. 2. 


Katyayana, 
cited in 
Mit. on Yaj. 

II. 6. 


Mann, 
VIII. 43. 


Narada, 
ch. II, 
Procedure 


Narada. 


Katyayana 
cited in 
Mit. on 

Yaj. II. 7. 


Narada 

cited in 

Mit. on 
Yaj. Il. 7. 


Harita cited 
in Vira. on 
Pléadings. 


APPENDIX B. | 4] 


भाषापादोत्त रपादी क्रियापादस्तथेवच | iaai 
प्रत्याकलितपादय व्यवषारचतुष्पटः ॥ vie 


प्राडन्यायकारफोक्ती a | प्रत्यर्थो निदिशेतक्रियां | H iia ed 
भिष्योक्तो पूव्ववादो तु प्रतिपत्तौ न सा भवेत्‌ ॥ — 


छभयोः प्रतिभरौद्या समर्थ:कार्यनिर्णये i Taf. II. io. 
अभियोगमनिस्तोय्थ नमं प्रत्यभियोजयेत्‌ ॥ Yaj. ग. 9. 
अन्धवादो क्रियादवेषो नोपस्थाता निरुत्तर! à Narada, on 
आइतप्रपलायो च 'होन:पद्चविध.स्मृत; ॥ Ch. II. 33. 


पूब्बोत्तरक्रियापादं॑ ततृप्रमाणपरोक्तणम्‌ | 
निगदस्मृतिवाक्धक्ष यथासभ्यं fafafad । 
एतत्सव्यं समासेन जयपत्रे$भिलेखयेत्‌ — 


INDEX. 


ÀBETMENT—- 
.' of an offence, how punished, 357. 
. Å CCESSIO— 
prayoga a mode of acquisition of property corresponding to Roman, 
6,62 
ACCESSORIES — 
_to a crime, who are, 357. 
Avarta—or void gifts, 
instances of, 88. 
Katyayana on, 90. 
Manu on, 89. 
. Mitakshara on, 80. 
Narada on, 88. 
AÀDEYA— 
‘things unfit to be given called, 84. 
A pararka on, 85. 
Dayabhaga on, 85, 87. 
Jagannatha on, 50. 
Mitakshara on, 85. 


Annr— (See Pledge) 


defined, I776 

how distinguished from Bandhata by Brihaspati, ]88 
is sometimes synonymous with Bandhaka, 38 

its change to Bundhaka, I84 

its etymological meanings, I80. 

Narada’s view of, I89. 

stages of its transition into Bandhaka, I89, 90. 
Yajnavalkya's text on, I8]. 


ADHIGAMA—— 


described as the finding of hidden treasure, 58 

Hindu Law of, compared to Roman and English Law, 5R. 
shares of the King and the finder in, 58 

treasure, not res nullius, 58. 


Apr PURANA—- 
on ‘widow remarriage, 278. 
ADJECTIVE Law—(see Procedure). 
ADJOURNMENT— : l 
when allowed to defendant to answer complaint, 367. 
ADOPTED son, (See Adoption, Son)— 
assimilated to aurasa son, 237. 
ÀDOPTION— 


authority to give and take a son in, 244. 
dattaka form of, 238. 


INDEX. . * | (3) 


eldest son, of, 250. l 
if valid when made by womau without her bushand’s permis- 
‘sion, 244. डि. 
kritrima form of, 236. 
necessity of religious ceremonies in, 238. 
only son, of, 249. 
two aspects of an act of, 239. 
AGENCY, 333-334. 
AGNATRES — | 
difference between Dayabhaga and Mitakshara regarding preference 
of, over cognuator, U5, : 
general preference of, over coguates by Mitakshara, 6-4, 
preference of, in other systems of Juriksprndence, 762-I64. . 
their position in s classification of the heirs under the Roman 
Law, 263-]04. 
AÁLIENATION — 
by a creditor of property pledged, ]93. 


children, if subject to the power of, 252 
father’s power of, of ancestral aud self acquired property, L3L-32. . 


under the Dayabhaga, I39. 
by a woman of her peculinm, 285. 
father's power over ancestral movables, ॥37. 
Privy council on father’s power of, I35.. 
undivided coparicener’s power of, L49-I5l. 
‘restraints on उता. 
judicial departure from the strict law regarding, £52. 
ALLUVION AND Dinuvion, 62. 
AMENDMENT 
of plaint, when nilowed, 867 
AMICUS CURIAE -— 
functions of, 362-36. 
ANGIRAS— 
as a compiler of smritig, i3. 
ANSWER — E 
adjournment for, when to be granted, 367. : 
defendant’s, should be taken in rhe ^| presence of the romplai- 
nant, 367 
defendant’s when to be called for, 367. 
four kinds of, 368. TEM T 
nature of, affected the futiire course of litigation, 36%: 
qualities of a proper, 007. 
A PARARK A—- 
his solntion of the difficulty created by the theory of 
in Yajnavalkya’s text, I7. | | 
on the consent of kinsmen and heirs to an alienation of iunnovable 
property, its object, TH — .. . " | 
on the period after which interest will ran if there is no contract 
to pay jnterest, 3I0. | _ 
on the position of daughter's son in the order of succession, 44. . 
on the prohibition of the gift of eutire property where there are 
gons to be provided for, 85. E. M 


prescription 


420. | INDEX. 


A PASTAMBA-~ 


asa compilor of Smriti, 48 
on customs, authority of,. when opposed to Sruti and Sanriti, ॥& 
on free consent in marriage, 267 


ÁPPEAL— 

right of, from decisions of local courts, 363. 
AÀPPOVIAR'5 CASE, 4486. 
A. PPRENTICE—- 

relation of, to instructor, 205.. 
APURVA—- 

theory of, the, 27. 
ARSHA—— | 

marriage, description of, 267. 
ASBOCIATION—.; 


appointment of executive committee of, 332. 
constitution of, 832. 
delegates of an, how to be recived by the king, 383 
ules of, must be obeyed, 332 
rules relating to, indicates a high stage of civilization, 333 


Asta VINSATI TATTVA—(See Raghunandana ). 
ATMA 'TusTi— 
self satisfaction or, 20-24. 


A TRI— 
as a compilor of Smritis, l2, 
A UBTIN—- 
hia conception of positive law, 29. 
: his conception of property, 48. 
on general or universal jurisprudence, 2. 
BAIL£ZE— 


duties of 2i0-220. 
to return the deposit on demand, 220. 
to take proper care, 2]I0. 
grounds of obligations of, 209. 
BAILMENT—— 
‘different kinds of 208. 
differs from & pledge, how, 207. 
for mere custody, rule of, 2l2 
Hindu law of, compared with English common law, 27. 
Hindu and Roman law of, 2I3-2]4. : 


BAUDHAYANA— 


as a compiler of dharmasastra, 38 
exclusion of females from inheritance on, 768 
necessity of religious ceremonies in marriage on, 270 


BENGAL scHOOL-— 
(seo Dayabhaga), 79 
BETTING AND GAMBLING — 
(See Gamblig) 


INDEX. 49] 


BHABADKVA-— 

on prescription, his doctrine of presumption, LM} 
BusirTa-— .. 

. conquest of war or, 60 
BONRUM POSSESSIO, IO} 


BRAHMA — ` 
‘description of, form of marriage, 267 
BRtuASPATI— - 


“action, on the form of 33-34 न 

adhi and bandha, distinguished by, lus 

agent, act of, binding on principul, according to, 334 

alluvion, on, 62 ` 

association, on, the appoiniment of an executive committee of, 332 

association, on, the qualitications of the members of, 332.333 

debt, son's liability to pav father’s, before his own according to, 39 

a usage, conduct consistent with effect of, according to, 
7-] | 

gambling, conditions ander which allowed. according to, 33 

interest, on the rate of, fixed by contract, 307 

offences against female modesty, classified by, 36] 

partner, liability of, to make good the firin's loss caused by his 
negligence, on, 330 

pledge, eight fold division of, xccording to, ४१ 

pledge, without possession, on, I83 

prescription, views of, on, १09 

reason, place of, in the domain of sacred law, according to, ४ 

servants wrongs, liability of the master for, according to, 327 

4mritis, as a compiler of, IJ 

sons, subsidiary, on, 232 

sureties, liability of the son ot, according to, 322 

mureties, four kinds of, mentioned by, 320 

sureties, deacription of the characteristics of the several kinds of, 
by, 820 

sureties, oppression of, prohibited by, 325 

BURDEN OF PROOF -— 
rests on him who sets up an affirmative case, 372 
Canon Law, })l 


CAPITIS DEMINUTIO, l63 


CARE--- 
to be taken by a bailee, टा 
CAsTE-—- 


to be considered in inflicting punishment, 345 
CEREMONIES— 
necessities of, in marriage, 269-272 
religions, necessity of, in adoption, 235 
CoGNATES— 
position of, Daughter’s son— 
according to Jimutavahana, I59-]60 


according to Manu, 8४59 
according to Yajnavalkya, Vijnaueshwar and Apararka, 208 
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according to Mayne, the reason for the favour shown to, अ568 
DaYabhaga, views of, relating to, ॥569-6 
Mitakshara, views of, relating to, 57-58 
COKE, Lokn—— 
on the English law of prescription, १22 
CoLEBROOKE 
apurva, theory of, explained by, 27 
on father’s power over ancestral movables, I37 
CoMMON LAW— | 
English, compared to Hindu and Roman Law regarding bailment, 


COMMENTARIES—— 


3mportance of, 23-24 
nature of, 22 . 


COMPACT, OR Sambita—( See contract) 


forming an association, 332 
result of transgression of, 332 
what it means, 33! 


CoMPENSATION— 
for blame worthiness of a pledgee, 279 
COMPLAINANT, (See Complaint)--- 
answer of the defendant to be taken in the presence of, 367 


COMPLAIN T-- 


amendment of, 367 

character of a propor, 367 

defendant's answer to, 367 

defendant was to be summoned when cause of action disclosed 
by, 364 

mode of recording a, 36-4 

no litigation without, 364 

who entitled to lodge a, 364 


CoMPROMIAF 
not valid, if without court’s sanction, 37l 


CoxNsTRUCTION— 
of negative precepts, in Hindu Law, 240 
CoNTRACT— 
absence of, to pay interesi, 308, 20 
agency, of, 333 
compared to locatio conductio of Roman Law, 324 
gambling and betting, of, 330 
its: place in Hindu Law, 302 
letting on hire, of, 327 
partnership, of, 329 
service, of, 324-329 
Conversion, (See Tort), 340 
Co-owNERSHIP— 
difference between Dayabhnga and .Mitakshara conceptiona of, 
T 45-]47 | 
ilakantha's^view of, 409 
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Raghunandana on Dayabhags conception of, ४4% 
Srikrishna Tarkalankar’s view of, 4.45 
CoeNCILILOR —- 


distinction between, and amicus curiae, 363 
qualifications of, 364 
their position iu tho constitution of courts, त. 
Courtsa— — 
appeal from the decision of local, 36 
constitution of, 36I 
gradation of, 363 
loegl, of limited authority, 363 
CREDITOR, (See Debt) — 


Brahmin, to be first paid, 3I9 

extra-judicial modes of obtaining satisfaction, t y, 8I3 

his charge on articles purchased with money borrowed from him, 379 
liable to discharge debt on taking the debtors widow, ते) 8४ 

liability of using force, when law enjoins litigation, ता 

when may obtain satisfaction, by making debte work for, 34 


CRIME, (See Offence, Criminal hability ) — 


accessories to a, 357 

caution required of king in dealing with, 358 

considerations in awarding punishment for, 343 

different kinds of, 349-357 

difference of caste determining the amount of puuishment for, 345 

Infancy, as an excuse for, 357 

nature of the penalties prescribod for, 3-42 

punishments for, differont kinds of, 34 

punishment for measure of, according to the gravity of the offence, 
343 

position of the parties, to be considered, in inflicting punishment, 
349 


CrimMtnat. LIABILITY -—-— 


abetment, 357. 
accessories to a crime, 354. 
exemption from liability, $47, 557 
enumeration of crimes, not. exhaustive, 354.. 
considerations in awarding punishment, 343. 
caste, if determines punishment, 345-349. 
measure of punishment, 343 
negligence when criminal, 356 
nature of penalties, 342 
offence against public justice, 355 
publie nuisances, 355 
private defence, right of, 358. 
punishment, kinds of, 342. 
theory of punishment, 359, 
trespass, 355. 
Qustom, (See Established usage)— 
as a source of Dharma, 36 
authoritative, when, according to Apastamba, If 
Brihaspaái on, J7 
of marrying maternal uncle's daughter, in southern India,-27 
Privy Council on, 20 
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Darva-— 

fort of marriage, described, 267 
DAKSHA—- ! 

as & compiler of Dharma Sastra, 8 
DAMOUPAT, rule of, ता! 
Dasa, (Seo slave)—- 
DATTA—- 


irrevocable gifts called, in Hindu Law, 87 
Narada indicates what is, 87 


DATTAKA CHANDRIK A—- 


on Datta Homa, 239 
on widow's power to give a son in adoption, 247-249 


DATTAKA MIMANSA—- 


on Datta Homa, 239 
on widow's power to give a son in adoption, 247-249 


Datra Homa— 
how far essential to adoption, 238,239 
DAUGHTER—- 


duty of the father towards 265. 
when may she choose her husband, 263. 


DAUGHTER'S SON — 


his position in the order of succession :- - 
according to Apararka, I58. 
according to Jimutavahna, I59-]60. 
according to Vijnaneswara, I58 
according to Yajnavalkya, ॥58 
Manu's text regarding, how explained aud applied bv Jimutavahana, 
l59 
Mayne on, L58. 


DAYA—- 


classification of, into unobstructed and obstructed, 27 . 
meaning of, according to Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, 826. 
the two detinitions of, compared, I236. 


DAYABHAGA— 


coparcener’s right to alienate his own share according to, l5%4 
coparcener's right to alienate joint property according to, L56-57 
conception of co-ownership of adopted by Nilkantha, 449. 
conception of co-ownership of criticism by Raghunandana, J48 
devolution of joint property on the death of a coparceger, according 
to, 7438 
gift without acceptance, validity of, according to, 66, 67 
gift without acceptance, view of, objections against, 68-69. 
gift in adoption, on the significance of, 254. 
Mitakshara, how differs from, about coparcener's power of aliena- 
tion {49-54 
about devolution of joint property on the death of a member I43- 
. कक 
regarding conception of co-ownership, 245-747. 
regarding principles of succession, I26- I28. 


INDEX. 4.25 


nature of king's right in the soil, according io, 54. 

order. of succession, position of a coguate in, according to Iü IGI. 

on father’s alienation during the life of the sons, I30-242. 

on father’s right to son’s acquisitions, 260. 

on the consent of kinsmen and heirs regarding alienation of 
property, 75. | 

on adeya or things not fit to be given, 85. 

partition, conception of, criticised by Srikrishna, 748. 

property, defined by, commented on by Srikrishna, 42. 

ne हे during the father’s life time, sometimes recognised by, 

"१4.2. 

son has no right in the property during father’s life, according to 
I39. 40. 

Spiritual benefit, the doctrine of, according to, ॥७. 

s&necession, altered course of, laid down by, how explained by the 
gradual disruption of the old family system, I67, 468. 

succession, course of, laid down by: influence of Brahmanism, 66. 

succession, law of, according to, 25-I209. 

view of, regarding coparcener' alienation, explained by Srikrishna, 
l565. : 

DAYAKBAMA SAMGRANA— 
explains the Dayabhaga view of the coparcener’s power to alienate 
his share, 55. i 
DAYATATTVA— 

gifs in adoption, significance of, according to, 264. 

how differs from the Dayabhaga regarding conception of th» inter. 
est of a coparcener, l48. 

on pledge without possession n Bengal, I86. 


DEB'T--~ 


Brahmin’s, shonld bo paid tirst, 3I0. 
duty to pay, absolute nndor Hindu Law, 27. 
elements of, 304 
evidence of payment of, how obtained, 348. 
extrajudicial methods of obtaining satisfaction of, Sis. 
heirs of debtor, when to pay, IS. 
how differs from a loan for use, 305. 
how realized if unpaid, 3L2. 
instalments, payment of, by, 3I6. 
interest on, not illegal, but usury condemned, 806, 
lost to the creditor if he improperly uses force, SEF || . 
Mann and Yajnavalkya on extrajudicial modes of realizing, 53, 374. 
mode of paying off, to correspond with the mode in which ib was 
‘contracted, 3I8. . - 
non-payment of, a topie of litigation mentioned by Manu, 304. 
order of payment of 3I9. 
secured in two ways, 3!9. » 
source of the idea of obligation in, 304-305, 
DEBTOR, (Sec Debt, Creditor) — 


duty of heirs of, to pay debt, 3I8. 

Trish method of fasting upon, 347. 

raising false plea; how penalised, 3L4. 

remedy of surety against, 324, | 

should pay Brahmin's debt first, 34 9, 

when may pay by instalments, 33 ही. — | 

when to work for the ercditor to satisfy ihe del t, 235. 
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DECREE-—— 


enforcement of 373.  - 
what it should contain, 373. 

DEFENDANT— 
his answer, 367. 
legal restrainst imposed to ensure the attendance of, 365. 
personal attendance of, when dispensed with, 364 
procedure to be followed when appearance entered by 366. 
punished for disobedienée of summons, 36 
summoned if cause of action disclosed by complaint, 364 


DELIBERATION and Decision, 372, 
DELuicT— 
father not responsible for son’s 264. 


DEVALA— 
on religious ceremonies in marriage, 269, 


DEYA, 84. 
DHARESWARA-— 


his view that property is exclusively indicated by Sastras, 42, 43 
on therecognition of son's right in ancestral property in father's 
life time, ]4] 


Dharma, ॥॥, 9, 24, 3L and 32. 


connection of, with revelation, 25. 
contains its sanction within itself, 26. 
meaning and derivation of, 24-25, 


DHARNA-— 

sitting at the door of the debtor, ३१3. 
Doctatne of Spiritual Benefit, (see Spiritual Benefit). 
: DocuMENT— 


formal validity of, 372 
two kinds of, official and public, 37. 


DuTY— 
Brahmin's threefold, declared by Taittiriya Sruti, 304 
detor’s, to pay off debt, absolute, 37 
father’s, towards his daughters, 263 
husband's, to pay off wife's debts, 280 
husband's, on his marrying a second wife, 28-282. 
highway, not to obstruct a, 226. 
of the heirs of a debtor to pay off his debt, 3I8 
reciprocal, of father and son, 260. 
son's, to maintain his father, 26. 
son's, to pay off his father’s debts, 26I. 
wife's, to pay her husband's debts, 280. 
wife's, to remain faithful and obedient, 277, 


EMPLOYER, (see contract of service, servant), 
ESTABLISHED USAGE — | 
Apastamba on, i8. 
authority of, when in conflict with Smritis, 6-77 
Brihaspati on, 37 


Privy Council on, 20. 
sadachara or, a source of Dharma, 46, 20, 
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EviDENCE— 
different kinds of, 37!. 
production of, 370. 


FAMILIAN-RECHT, 35. 
FATHER— 


consent of, necessary for son's marriago, 250. 

duties of, towards children, 264, 263. 

extent न aue power of alicnation*without concurrence of sons 
32-789. 

factum valet, doctrine of, in connection with power of alienation 
of, 40. ⸗ 

has he power to give or sell a son, 252.253. 
Vasistha’s answer in the affirmative, 252 
Yajnavalkya and Narada’s answer in the negative, 252. 
Katyana’s middle position, 253 

liability of, for eoy’s delicts, 264 

litigation of, with son, 264 

Mitakshara doctrine of right by birth, applies to what property of, I29. 
Mayne’s view on the subject, ł29 
his opinion criticised, I2N. 

power of, over ancestral movables, ]57-]39. 

power of, over self-acquired inmovables, I3I-I39. 

power of, to alienate under the Mitakshara, वरी, 3]-I39. 

power of, to alienate under the Dayabhaga, 3 89, 240 

power of, over the person and property of the son, 257, 254-259. 

Privy council on the Mitakshara doctrinc regarding the power 

of, 733 E 

the decision considered, ]233-]536. 

right of, to son’s acquisitions, 260. 


FRAUD, (see Tort), 342 
Galvus— 


on formalities of mancipation, 76, 
on preference of agnates, l54. 
on property, 48. 

GAMBLING AND BETTING— 


conditions under which practised, 330. 
distinguished, 330. 
gradual relaxation of the prohibition relating to, 83]. 
laying of wager, is a characteristic of, 330. 
practice of, severely condemned by Manu, 330. 
GANDHARVA— 
form of marriage, described, 267. 
GarGA— 
on self satisfaction, 20, 2]. 
GAUTAMA— 


as a compiler of Smriti, 23 

on father’s right to chastise a son, 264 

on the enforceability of à voluntary promise of gift, 02 
on the means of acquisition of ownership, 54 


GxbriN, M.— 
view of, about indigenous growth of Hindu Law, 9. 


i28. फळे. 


Guosu Dr.— 
his Dredictiou about Hindu Law, 5 . 


his view, how priority in a pledge is determined, doubted, 204. 
on hypothecation, 484 . ; x 
on pledgor's right to create a secoud mortgage, 204. 
on Sibchandra Ghosh v. Rassikchandra Nundy, 78. 
view of, regarding bandhaka, considered, 65, 85. 
Girt — 


conditions of a valid, 79-98 
Harita, 9L. 
Gautama, 92. 
Katyayana, 92. 
Mayne, 9l, 92. 
defined, 6G. 
differs from sale, how, 65. 
essentials of a valid, 66. 
from affectionate kindred to women, 285. 
minor formalities of, 73-76. 
of a son by father, 252. 
of a wife by husband, 276. 
principal formalities of, 66-72. 
validity of a gift to one nfter promise to another, 93. 
voluntary promise of a gift, if enforceable, 9I-95. 
GOLAPCIANDRA BAREAR, (see Sarkar). 
GoVvIN DARAJA— 


on the right of a mortgagec to create a sub-imortgage, L98. 
GUARDIANSHIP, (sce minor). 
of a minor, 30]. 
GURU— 
o On whether property is exclusively iudicated by the Sastras, 46. 
HALAYUDHA— 
on prevalence of hypothecation in Bengal, 86. 
HARINATH, ]48. 
HARITA-— 
as a compiler of Smritis, ]2. 
enumerates five classes of sureties including one corresponding 


to surety for good behaviour, 32]. 
enforeeability of a voluntary promise of gift, 94. 
HERITAGE, (sec Daya)— 
Dayabhaga knows no distinction between obstructed and unobs- 
- tructed, 28-39. 
decision of the Privy Council on, criticised, 33-39. 
distinction between obstructed and unobstructed, ४27. 
Mitakshara classification of, I29-32. 
HINDU Law— 


complaints in, 364,67. 
comprehensiveness and consistency of, 375-76. 
constitution of courts in, 38083. 
evidenco, different kinds of, in, 37i. 
- . excellence of, 374. 
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litigation in, four steps of, 369 

procedure under, 36-73 

qualifications of a judge, according to, 36Gl. 
schools of, growth of, 22.23. - 

sources of, 9 

sources of authority of, 24. 

tort and crime, how far distinguished, 337. 


HOLLAND — 


defines ownership, 49. 
view of, as to what ownership implies, 47 
FLUSBAN D-— 
character of, in the different kinds of marriage, 267, 268. 
duty of, towards first wife when he marries a second, 287, 282. 
has no power of divorce, 276. 
liability of, to pay Lis wife's debt, 280, 
liability of when he abandons his wife, 277 
litigation of, with his wife, 29] 
nature of his control over the person of his wifo, 275 
nature of control over the property of his wife, 285,286. 


JHYPOTHECATION--— 


disadvantages of, I80 
evidence of, prevalence of, in Bengal, I87. 
evidence to prove recognition of, in later Hindu Law, I85. 
Katyayana’s view, 486, 
Jaygannatha’s view, 766. 
Hulayudha's view, I86. 
evidence of, prevalence of, outside Bengal, 87. 
Mitakshura, no trace of, in, I87. 
stages in the transition to, 388. 
reason why, readily accepted in Bengal, 487. 
Vyavahara Mayukha on, ॥88. 
INCORPOREAL RIGHT— 
appurtenant rights, a kind of, 227. 
pasturage, a kind of, 223. 
extent of pasturage, 224. 
private aud public, 225, 
Manu on nuisance on highwuy, 226. 
three kinds of way, 225,26. 
way, a kind of, 225. 
INHERITANCE—(see Succession). 
INJURIA SINE DAMNUM— 
if recognised by the Hiudu Law, 337. 
INJURY TO PERSON, (see Tort) 
INJURY TO PROPERTY, (seo Tort). 
INSTITUTES — 
‘Justinian’s : | 
on the effect of payment of earnest money in a contract of sale, 


३02. 
on sui heredes in Roman Law, 42. 


Munu's (see Munu) 
Yajnavalkya’s (ses Yujuavulkyu) 
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INTER EaT— 


e Me of debtor, cause of special rate of, 307. 
different kinds of, 307. E" 


exceptional risk, cause of special rate of, 307. 

extreme aversion . against tle practice of taking, gradually 
relaxed, 3l0. | l 

exhorbitant, not allowed when, 307. 

fixed by contract, 307. 

limited by law, 307. 

maximum amount, of, 3l]. 

not illegal, in ftself, 306. 

tender stops the running of, 3L. 

usurious, condemned, 306. 

when allowed in the absence of centract, 308. 


Narada, 308. 

Katyayana, 308. 

Vishnu, 308. 
JAGANNATHA— 


Adeya, what, according to, 86. 

on bandha, 48-+. 

on the Dayabhaga conceptign of co-ownership, ]4S. 

on Katyayana’s text on priority between pledges, I86. 

. Bovereign's night iu the soil, according to, 53-53. 

JAIMINI— wot 

autherity of. Smritis, according to, I2. 

defines dharma, 26, 

his system, how far atheistic, 27. 

theory of apurva, 27. 

view of, on revelation as a root of dharma, 25. 


JIMUTAVAHANA—(see Dayabhaga)— 


co-parcener's right to alienate his share, according to, L54. 
factum valet, doctrine of, applied to— 


alienation of property, 78, L56. 
adeya, 87. ग | 
acquisition of ownership, modes of, 55 
father’s power to give or sell a son, according to, 254. 
father’s right to son’s acquisition, according to, 260. 
gift, extent of the right of, according to, 85. 
gift, in adoption, significance of, 254. 
gift without acceptance, 66,67,68. 
son's right in father’s property during his lifetime, how far 
recognised by, 24 . 
spiritual benefit, doctrine of, application of, 59-6I, 67-68. 
validity of a transaction, how affected by prohibitory, texta, 39. 
view that property is exclusively indicated by Sastras, 42-43. 
Jongs, SIR WILLIAM, 5, i 
on the Hindu law of bailments, 207. 
JUDGE — *. 5 
conception of, 355. 
king the supreme, 36I. 


qualifications of, 364. 
taking of bribes by, 850. 
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J UDGMENT— | 
when to be pronounced, 373. . 
vacating a previous, grounds df, 372. 
JURISPRUDENCE— 


general and particular, 2. 

Hindu Jurisprudence, 
difficulties in its study, 5-9. 
importance of ita study 3-4. 
what it means 3. 


Jug&rA Causa, I2. 
JUSTINIAN— 


effect of his legislation on the Roman law of prescription, II2-I3. 
effect of payment of carhest money fn sale in Roman law, I02. 
intestate succession, laws of; modelled by, I64. 

master’s power over slaves, uccording to, 297. 

on property, 48. 

on slavery, 293. 

reform of the mode of Roman conveyance, 73. 

Roman law of contract, in the days o F, 303. 


KALPASUTRA-—- 


on the extinction of usufruct and title by adverse possession, 05. - 
KAMALAKARA— i Dr 


on the necessity of rcligious ceremonies in marriage, 270. 
on the period after which interest will run, Mf there i8 no contract 
to pay it, 3I0. * 
KANADA— 
dharma as ihe sourco of welfare and salvation on, 26. 
KARMAYOGA, 63. 
KATHOPA NISHA DA-— 
on the idea of the good, 25. 
KATYAYANA— 


as 8 compiler of Smriti, 38... - : हि 

answers to be made by defendant, four kinds of, mentioned 
by 368. 

creditor's charge on articles purchased with money borrowed from 
him, on, 339. 

dasa, meaning of, 293. 

eighteen topics of litigation, on, 34. - 

father's power to sell or give his son, on, 252, 253. 

gift for religious purposes, on, 90-92. wee . 

gift by a person suffering from disease, validity of, according 
to, 90. 

hereditary succession, the meaning of, on, II8, I39. 

interest on debt, on, 308. 

liability of a creditor using force, on, 3l+. ] 

liability of a creditor making the debtor perform degrading work, 
on, 345. g E 

market overt, effect of purchase at, according to, 95. 

priority between pledges, on, ]85. 7 

qualifications of a judge, according to, — . 

right of a creditor to realise his claim if surety be dead, on; 323. 
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son of a surety, liability of, according to, 323. - 
stridhana, on, 285. ACE AE 
 surety, remedies of against the debtor, on, 324. 
testnumentury power under Hindu Law, on, 80. 

two-fold liability of an offender—to punishment, to pay: compensa- 

tion, according to, 339. 
voluntary promise ‘of a gift, the enforceability of, on, 92. 
KiNG— 

councillors when to oppose, 363. 

duty of in respect of thieves, 34]. 

judicial capacity of, 29, 32. 

liability of, to protect subjecta, SI. 

positive law, intervention of, in, 30. 

officers of, in market overt, 95. 

punishment of, when commits offence, 347. 

right of, in the soil, 6-53. 

share of, in adhigama, 58. 

supreme judge, 363. 

treatment by, of association, 333. 


KRITRIMA— 
form of adoption, prevails in Mithila, 236. 
KRITYAKALPATARU -- 
reconciles the classification of pledges by Narada and Brihaspati, 
KULLUEA BHATTA— 
interpretation of texts on prohibitions in marriage, 273. 
Manu's text regarding mortgagee’s power to. create a sub. 
mortgage, I98. 
widow-remarriage, 278. 
KUMARILASWAMI— 
acquisition of property, on, 46. 
LAW-— 
province of, l. 
Hindu Law (see Hinda law)— 
its sources, 9. 
growth of different schools in, 22, 23. 
sources of anthority of, 24. - 
positive law 
how diffors from moral rules, 28. 
elements involved in the conception of, 29. 
Hindu conception compared with the Austinian, 29. 
LEGAL RESTRAINT— 


four kinds of, 366. 
imposed on defendant to ensure his attendance, 365. 
improper imposition of, punished, 366, 
wilful vi lation of, punished, 366. | 
LETTING ON HIRE (SEE CONTRACT )— 
' principles regulating the. contract of, 327. 
. principles of, indicate great advance in juristic ideas, 329. 


LipRiPENS, 76, 77, 
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LIEHLTA-— 


as ७ compiler of Smriti l8. 
-on right of Way, 325, 326. 


LITIGATION—— 


four steps in, 369. | 
compromise of, not. allowed uuless with court's sanction, 37]. 
started with a complaint, 364. 


LirmrbLETON— 
on the law of prescription in England, I22. 


MACNSGHTEN, Sin WILLIAM, 6. 
ADANARATNA— 


on the authority of usages, 8. 
MaDHAVACHARYAYA— 


necessity of religious ecremonios iu marriage, accordiny Lo, 269, 
270, 

usages, authority of, according tu, L7. 

views of, on the atheistic nature of the Mimansa system, 27. 


MAHAPURANAS, 2I. 
MAINE, SIR HENRY ~ 


communal ownership its indicution in Hindu luw, 224. 

contracting a marriage, ancient Roman modes of, 388, 

fasting upon a creditor, Irish incthod of, described, sL7. 

married woman's proprietary incapacities, 290. 

penal law of ancient communities, observations of: huw far held 
good in regard to ancient Hindu law, 335. 

prescription in European Juris prudence, bis observations on, tI, 

right of conquest, extent of, Gl. 

succession in Roman law, on the principle of, I03, )064, 


MANCIPATIO, 73. 
MANDLIK, V.N.— 


on practices contrary to Sastric prohibitions relating to marriage, 
274. 


MANNING, SERJEANT— l 
on transfer of ownership without delivery iu modern law, 72. 
Manu— 


as a compiler of Smriti, 2, ]3. 

acquisition of wealth, several means of, according to, 53. 

action, forms of, on, 33, उक. 

adatta, or void gifts, on, 8U. 

udhiyama, or finding of treasure-trove, on, 58. 

agency,—implied, on, 339. 

bride, choice of, on, 272. 

condemns a king who docs not punish a criminal, 336. 

criminal liability for theft, exception to, according to, 358. 

dharma, the fourfold indices of, on, I0. 

eighteen topics of litigation, on, 302, 304. 

end of punishment on, 359. 

first wife, treatyient of, by husband, when he marries a second on 
the ground of hor ill-health, accordiug to, 282. 

gambling and betting condemned by, 33). 
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interest, extortionate, disapproved by, 306. 
emarriage, religious ceremonies in, 272. 

master's authority to chastise slaves, on, 297. 

negligence amounting to an offence, on, 356. 

nuisance in high way, on, 226. 

pasturage, on, 224. 

paternity, on, 235. 

— or occupation, as a mode of acquisition of ownership, on, 
56-57. 

penalty, as an element in the conception of positive law, on, 30 

pledge in the days of, I97. 

property declared unfit to be given, alienation of, on, I53. 

positive law, intervention of tho king as an element of, according, 
to, 30. 

practice of appointment, on, 233. 

prescription, law of, on, ]08. 

prohibitions in marriage, on, 272. 

realisation of debt, modes of, according to, 3l2. 

slaves, seven kinds of, mentioned by, 294. 

son's right to hold separate property during father's lifetime, on. 
259. 

spiritual benctit conferred by an auraga son, 23l. 

spiritual benefit, text of, on, I59, 67, 

theft, greater punishment for, to members of higher castes, 347. 

verbal abuse, truth is no defence in, according to, 849. 

widow-remarriage, disapproved by, 278. 

widow, duties of, aocording to, 233, 277. 

wives, treatment of, by husband, according to, 275. 

work by a servant, incomplete performance of, how affects his 
remuneration, according to, 325. 


MARKBY, SIR W— 


occupancy without ownership in Manu’s institutes, on, 57. 
ownership without possession, 72. 

prescription, English law of, 722-23. 

prescription, Hindu law of, 09. 30. 

prescription, Roman law of, I2]. 

witnesses, number of, in a Roman mancipation, 74. 


MARKET OVERT, 95. 


MARRIAGE— 
betrothal in, effect of, 29I. 
capacity to give a girl in, 273. 
ceremonies in, Manu on, 272. 
ceremony of, two stages in, 27 J. 
conditions of a valid, 272-275. 
consent of parties to, 257. 
different kinds of, 267. 
divorce not allowed in, 276. 
father’s consent in. cffect of want of, 256. 
husband, choice of, iu, whon may be made, 263. 
kinds of, now prevalent, 27. 
prohibited degrees in, 274. 
prohibitions based on gotras and pravaras, 273. 
widow’s, controversies on, 277-280. " 


MASTRR— 
duty of, towards servant, 327, 
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MAYNE, J.D.— 
- consent of co-villagers and neighbours on a transfer of property, 9/3. 

Dayabhaga recognition of son's right in father's property during 
his lifetime, 44. 

Dayabhaga doctrine of spiritual benefit, result of, on the order of 
succession, L59. 

explanation of the altered course of succession laid down in the 
Dayabhaga, by, 65-66. 

gift without corporeal acceptance, his observations on the completion 
of., 69-70, 

Hindu Jurisprudence, importance of the study of, 4. 

Mitakahara joint family, principles governing, explained by, 43. 

Mitakshara snecession, position of daughter's son in, explained by, 
58. 

Mitakshara doctrine of son’s co-ownership with father from birth, 
on the application of, ]29, I30. 

subsidiary sons, recognition of, by Hindus, explained by, 232. 

theory of paternity explained hy, 234. 

view of, regarding anomalous nature of Hindu family relations 269. 

voluntary promise, enforceability of, against the promisor himself, 
9,92, 

MEASURE, OF— 
care to be taken by a bailee 22-2]8. 
compensation payable by a bailce for want of care, 249. 


MEDHATITHI— 


on the right of a mortgagee to create a sub-mortgage, I98. 
on the six-fold division of dharma, 32. 


MIMANSAKRAS, 46. 
MIMANSA SYSTEM -- 


Apurva, theory of, significance of, according to, 27. 
dharma, its connection with revelation, in, 25. 


king’s right to the soil, nature of, in, 5L. 


MiNoR— 
period of minority, 299. 
guardianship of, 30l. 


Miska-— 
on the significance of gift in adoption, 254. 


MITAKSHARA-— 


acceptance, different kinds of, 69. 

adatta, on, 89, 

adeya, on, 85. 

adhigama, or finding or treasure-trove, on, 58 

क accompanied by gift of gold and water, 
75, 76 

articles lost by one and found by another, effect of, considered 
by, 59. | l 

Apastamba’s text declaring wife's co-ownership in husband's 
property, considered by, 288. si " 

birth, right by, of a son to his father's property, on, I27, ]29, 23}, 
260. हि 

cognates, position of, according to, 67, र्ण. 
daughter's son, I58. | 

co-ownership, conception of, how differs from that 


445-47. 


according to, 


in Dayabhaga, 
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consent of co-villagers io alienation, if necessary, according to, 73 

onsent of kinsmen and heirs to alienation, if necessary, according 
to 74 75, 

dayun, on, 206 

Dayabhaga, how differs from; regarding devolntion of a decensed 
copnrcener’s interest, 43-45 

dharma-sastras. compilers of, enumerated by, -8 

extinctive prescription, on, 05, II0 

father’s power of alienation of family property without son's consent 
considered, 32-36, 538, 39 

father’s power to give or sell his son, according to, 253. r 

gift without acceptance, validity of, according to, 68 

gift withont corporeal acceptance, validity of, according to, 69, 70 

heritage, obstructed or unobstructed, according to, 20. 28 

hy pothecation, no trace of, in, I83 

king's duty, when thefts are undetected, according to, ठेका 

ownership, formalities in the transfer of, according to, 72, 78. 

partition, defined by, ]45 

partition and co-ownership, on, 45-47. 

pledge creatos a real right, how far, according to, 296. 

priority in pledge, according to, 204. 

pledgee’s power to create a sub-mortgage according to, 98. 

pledgor’s power to create a second mortgage, according to, 202, 

possession, hereditary, on, ]l7-I20. 

prescription, on, ]]4. ]I5. 

prescription, text of Yajnavalkyn regarding, coustrned in, J04. 

propinquity, principle of, I6l, 462. 

punishment, how awarded when offence is repeated, 343. 

purchase from one not the real owner, effect of, according to, 94. 

son, position of, during lifetime of the father, according to, I8]-40, 

spiritual benelit, principle of, not mentioned by, L62. 

succession, principle of---how differs from Dayabhaga, ]26-28. 

undivided coparcencr, power of alienation, according to, I50, 45], 
exception to the restrictions on alienation, Til. 
judicial departure from the strict Mitakshara view, I562-]53. 

wife, husband’s ownership over, recognised by, 275. 


Mitra Misra— 

on sastric modes of acquisition of ownership, 43-46. 
NACHIKETAS—- 

story of, its bearing on the law of adoption, 256. 
NAIYAIKAS, 68. 
NARADA— 


accession, law of, on, 62-63. 
acquisition of ownership, sastric menns of, on, 54. 
adhi and bandha, distinction between, according to, ]59. 
adatta or void gift, on, 88. 
agency, on, 333 
caste, determining the amonnt of punishment, on. 345 
councillors, their duty to oppose king, if he proceeds illegally, 363 
datta or irrevocable gifts, on, 87 
dharma sastras, compiler of, ]3 
debt, payment of, by instalments, according to, 346 
` debtor's duty to pay debt absolute, according to, 87 
enumerates five classes of persona liable to lose their cause, 370, 
father’s power over ancestral property, on, l 37-38, 
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father’s power to give or Sell his son, on, 252. 
hereditary possession, on, ]I7, 39. 
interest extortionate, disapproved by, 306. 
long user, effect of, on extinction of usufruct, on, I04. 
pledges, divisions of, on, I77. 
pledge, natnro of, according to, I76. 
pledges, delivery of possession in, on, ISI. 
proprietary right, interference with, on, 228. 
reason, place of, in the domain of sacred law, 4, I6. 
sahasa, defined by, 350. 
servants, time for payment of wages of, on, 324. 
servant, leaving service before end of term forfeits wages, 326. 
slave, fifteen kinds of, mentioned by, 294. 
surety’s right to recover debt 

from the debtor, when compelled to pay, 824, 
topics of litigation, division of, 34. 
visitors expressing an opinion in a litigious dispute, 362. 


NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO, IL. 
NEGATIVE PRECEFPTS—— 


construction of, 2940. 


NEGLIGENCE— 
when amounts to an offence, 356. 
NIBANDHAS-- | 
importance of, 23, 24. 
NILKANTHA—(see Vyavahara Mayukha). 


adhi and bandhaka, differentiated by, INA, 

adhigama, or finding of treasure trove, on, 58, 
co-ownership and partition, conception of, I48. 
father’s power over ancestral movables, on. ]39, 
father’s power to sell or give his son, 252, 

husband's ownership over wife, according to, 275, 276. 
king's right to the soil, nature of, according to, 5]. 


NiRNAYA SINDHU--(see Kamalakara). 
NUISANCE-—(see tort). 

OccuPATIo, —(seo Parigraha) 56, 
OrrENCE— (80e Crimo and Punishment). 


against fomale modesty, 35]. 

divided into three classes, Hil. 
against public justice, 355 

corruption of a judge, 336. 

giving false evidence, 355. 

production of a false document, 355. 
aggravated when the offender is of superior caste, 354. 
exemption from liability for, 357. 
minor, 355. 
negligence, when it amounts to, 356. 
personal violence, a’ kind of, 350. 
sahasha, a kind, 350. 
theft or steya, a kind of, 352. 

divided into threefclasses, 353. 
verbal abuse, a kind of, 349, 


ORDEAL, 372. 
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OWNERSHIP— | 
communal, Sir H. Maine, on its indication in Hindu Law, 224. 
differs from property, 39-40. | 

Siromani’s view, 40-4l. 
king’s right in the soil, nature of, 5]-53. 
Jagannatha, Mimansa, Nilakantha, Srikrishna on, 5V. 
meaning of, 39. 
modes of acquisition of 55-64, 427. 
adhigama, or finding of treasure trove, 58. 
birth, I27. 
bijita or conquest of war, 60. 
karmayoga or employment of wofk, 63. 
parigraha or occupatio of Roman law, 55. 
prayoga or application of pre-existing property, 6. 
recognised by Sastras, 53, 54. 
Gautama, 54. 
Manu, 53. 
Narada, 64. 
Parthasarathi, 46. 


qualified owership, 49, 
Srikrishna Tarkalankur on, 50. 


PAISACHA— 

form of marriage, description of, 268. 
PARENTAL, RELATIONSHIP, 230-264. 
PARASARA— 

asa compiler of Smriti, 8-4. 

kinds of sons, on, 236. 

widow’s remarriage, on, 278. 
PARIGRAHA— 

* a mode of acquisition, 55, 

PARTHASARATHI MisRA— 

on Sastric modes of acquisition of ownership, 46. 
PARTITION— 


conception of co-ownership, ]47-49. 

difference between the two schools, ४4%5. 4^7. 

Raghunandana’s criticism of the Dayabhaga conception of, 48. 
severence of co-ownership, 445. 


PARTNERSHIP— 

what it signifies, 320. 

rights and duties of partners, 329. 
PARVANA fSrADDnHA, I49. 
PASTURAGE— 


extent of land for, 223. 
Mann on extent of land for, 224, 
right of, 223. 
Yajnavalkya’s text on, 224. 
PATERNITY— 
theory of, 234. 
through dominion over child's mother, 234. 
through transfer of patria potestas, 235. 
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PATRIA POTESTAS- 


extent of, under Hindu law, 234, 25], 256. 
father’s power to give or sell son, 
Jimutavahana, on, 254. 
Katyayana’s middle course, 253. 
Narada on, 252. 
Nilakantha, on, 253. 
Purvamimansa, on, 253. 
Raghunandana, on, 254. 
Srikrishna, on, 254. 
Tantravarttaka, 253. 
Vasistha’s view of, 352, 
Yajnavalkya, 252. : 


PAUNARBHAVA, 279. 
PECULIUM— 


alienation of, by woman, 287. 
husband's right over wifo, 286. 
Katyayana on, 285. 
Mitakshara on, 28-4. 

Saudaika, 285, 

womau's, 284. 


PENALTY—(see Punishment). 

PERSONAL VIOLENCE—(see Offence, Crimo). 
different degrees of the offence of, 359. 

PLAINT—-(see Complaint). 


amendment of, 367. 
when to be rejected, 367. 


PrnLEDGE— 


bailment, how differs from, 207. 
creditor's right to sell, 93. 

definition of, 376. 

delivery of possession in, I78, I79, IRS. 
divisions of, 76, I80. 


Narada, ł76. 
Vrihaspati, 76. 


duties of the pledgee in, 200, 20]. 
for a definite period, I9]. 
for no fixed period, ]9]. 
for use, I93, 92. 
forfeiture of, ]92. 
Hindu law of, logical and reasonable, 206. 
improvement or deterioration of, ]92. 
kinds of, 94, 
methods of salo in, 495. 
nature of, creates a logal right, I96-I97. 
period of, grace in, IN]. 
power to creato a submortgage, IO8. 
views of commentators, 96. 
parallel in Fronch code, I99. 
principles of classifications of, I77. 
rights of pledgor and pledgce in, 200, 20], ile 
vivum vadium, when resembles, 792. 
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PLEDGEE—(see Pledge). 


his duty, 200, 20l, ]93. 
his rights, 39 


PLEepGor—(see Pledge). 


his right to sell or mortgage, 200, 20], 
Dr. Ghosh’s view, 20l. 

Mitakshara view, 202. 

Viramitrodaya on, 202. 


PoLYGAMY-— 


anomaly of permitting, while prohibiting widow-remarriage, 
explained, 282, 283. 

how far sanctioned by Hindu law, 286-28l 

controversy over the question, 28] 

Manu's text sanctioning, 28L 


POSITIVE LAW— 
characteristic element of, 29. | 
Mindu conception of, compared with the Austinian, 20. 
moral and religious injunctions, how differ from, 29. 


PossEssion— 


as evidence, 74 
delivery of, if necessary in a pledge, 478 


hereditary, 
its meaning, iI6-]]I9 
commentators on, lI7-ll9 
Hindu and English law compared, I23-]2+ 
similar doctrine in other systems, Il20-l22 
when affords the weightiest proof, 37I 


PRADIPAKARA — 

on the doctrine of prescription, I06, 3०0४ 
PRAJAPATYA— 

form of marriage described, 267 
PRAYOGA— 

& mode of acquisition of ownership, 67 
PRECEPTS— 

construction of negative, 240 
PRECEPTOR—- 

his relation to pupil, 265 
PRESCRIPTION— 


controversy round, 04-0 
Apararka, 7 (0)8, I09 
Bhabadeva, I06, I07 
Brihaspati, l09 
Kalpasutra, 405 
Manu, I08 
Mitakshara, +0%4, I05 
Narada, l04 
Pradipakara, 306, 07 
Ratnakara, 705 | 
Sir W. Markby, I09, II0 
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Smritichandrika, I05 
Smrititattwa, ) 05 
Vachaspati, I08 
Viramitrodaya, JO7, 09 
doctrine of presumption, I06 
extinctive prescription, IO 
exceptions to the applicability of prescription, LEX, |] 4 
Hindu and Roman law of, compared, II8 
its elements: text of Yajnavalkya, IO: 
similar controversy in Earopean J ürispeudence, IIT, 442 
PRIORITY—— 
Apararka on, 205 ; 
Dr. Ghosh’s view on, doubted, 204 
meaning of, 204 
Mitaksbara and Viramitrodaya on, 204 
of mortgages, 203 
Roman and Hindu law compared, 205 


Privy CovuNcir—--- 
on custom, 20 
PRIVATE DEFENCE — 


right of, how far, recognised in Hindu law, 358 
right of, when extended to the causing of death, 253 


PROCEDURE— 


adjournment, 367 
ammendment of pleading, 367 
answer, 367 

appeal, 363 

burden of proof, ४72 
complaint, 36-4 

compromise, 377 
councillors, function of, 36i 
constitution of courts, 36I 
countercharge, 369 

decree, what to contain, 373 
evidence, 370, उशा 
execution of decrec, 373 
four steps in, 369 

gradation of court, 363 
judgment, 373 

law of, 36I--—-873 

ordeals, 372 

plaint when rejected, 367 
personal attendance when dispensed with, 364 
review, 373 

witnesses, 877-872 


PRoor—- 
burden of, 372 
PRoPERTY— 


Austinian conception of, compared with Hindu, 48, 49 

definition af, ‘fl, 42 | . 
devolution of, on the death of a member of a joint family | 4 कल 
objections to Vijnaneswara's view regarding, 43, 44 

view of Jimutavahara regarding, 42, 43 
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Prorinquiry— 
prizciple of, 6 
PUBLIC JUSTICE— 
offences against, 355 
PCBLIC NUISANCE, 350 
PUNISHMENT— 
a8 n source of purification of the culprit, 357 
different kinds of, 342 
difference of caste determining nature aud amount of, 845 
end of, according to Hindu law, 350 
extent of improper conduct to be eonsidered in inflicting, 352 
factors to be considered in awarding, 343. 
Hindu law not partial in awarding, 347. 
how awarded when several persons combine in striking another. 
35 } . 
measure of, varies according to the gravity of the offence, 343 
relative position of partics to be considered in inflicting, 349. 
women, adultery of—for, 352 
Purin— 
his relation to preceptor, 2605. 
PURANAS, 2I, 22. 
PcRcHASE— 
from a person not the real owner, 94 
in the presence of King’s officers, 05 
PURVAMIMANSA—- 
on the father's power to give or sell his son, 252 
on Viswajit sacrifice, 253 
QUALIFIED PROPERTY—-(see Ownership) 
Srikrishna Tarkalankara’s recognition of, 50 
QUASI-PARENTAL RELATIONSHIPS, 265-266 
RAGHUNANDANA—(see Dayatattva) 
criticism of Dayabhaga doctrine of co-ownership and partition by, 


748 
RAKSHASA— 
form of marriage described, 268 
RaATNAKARA— 


ou the Jaw of prescription, I05 
REASON— 


place of, in sacred law, l5-]6 
RES MANCIPI, 73, 76, II2 


RES NULLIUS, 58, 60, 68, 80 
Revirw, 373 
Ricnr— 


father's—-over the son's person, 25] 

father’s—to give or sell a son, 252-258 
conimentators on, 253, 254 
Katyayauu on, 253 
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Narada on, 252 
Nilakantha on, 253 
Purvamimausa on, 253 
Vasistha on, 252 
Yajnavalkya on, 252 
father’s— to son’s acquisitions, 260. 
girl’s—--to seek her own husbund, 263 
husband’s—over his wife's persou, 275 
39 property, 286 
interference with another's proprictary—, 227 
cultivation of another's land, 228 
digging well in anothers land, 227 
pasturage,— of, 223 
private defence,—of, in Hindu iaw, 858 
proprietary—,or dominion, 48 
Gaius, 48 
Justinian, 48 
son’s—to hold separate property, 258 
twice-born,—of, to take fucl and fruits from trees not enclosed, 22 
way,— of, 226 
wife,-—of, to her peculium, 284-286 
ROMAN LAW— 
compared with Hindu law rewarding the extent of patira polestas, 
25l, 256-269. 
compared with Hindu daw regarding the father’s liability for 
son's delicts, 265 
differs from Hindu flaw regarding Daifment, SIs), 25 
SADACHAKRA--(established usage) 
how far authoritative, wheu in conflict with Smriti, £6-20 
Sanasa---(see Crime, Offence) 
difference between -und sfeye, 300 
its meaning, 350. 
SALE— 
children,—of, 252 : 
effect of—, in different ciremmnstances, 04, 05 
effect of non-delivery of article sokl, in, $8, 99. 
effect of payment of earnest money in, LOZ 


gift, how differs from, 65 
liability for deterioration or loss after demand in, 99, LOM). 


principles common to gift and—-O4 
rescission of, conditions of, NG, ४४ 
wife, power of-—of, 276 
SAMKARA VIJAYA, 27 
SAMKHA-— 
as compiler of Smriti, I3 
on right of way, 225, 226 
SAMVARTA-— 
as compiler of Smriti, I”. 
SANDARS - ' 


comments ou Justinian revarding 
sale, TO2. 


the effect of earnest money in 
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SARKAR (Golapehandrn Sastri) — 
his view regarding divergence of opinions among sages on prohibited 
. degrees in marriage considered, 274 


SaTATAPA— 
as compiler of Smriti, 58. 
SAVIUNY— 


prescription in Roman law, on, 20, 2. 
SkLF-sATISFACTION (See Atma-tusti, 20, 23). 


BSERviICE-—(contract of) 


its connection with contract of letting on hire, 324 
loss of employer's articles in, effect of, 326 
wages of, how fixed and when puid, 324 


SERVANT —(8eo Service) 
liability of, to pay Compenantior. when he causes loas, 326, 327 
' master’s duty towards, 327, 
master's liability for wrong done by, 327 


SIROMANI-- 

ownership and property, view ef, on, 40, क 
SisTER-— 

position of, iu the law of, succession, 70. 
Srave— 


Brahmin, if could become, 295. 
differs from an ordinary servant, 29-4. 
emnuncipation of, at master’s option, 296, 
emancipation of, conditions for, 295-96. 
how made, 294. 
kinds of, Manu and Narada on, 294. 
‘ master’s right over female, 297. 
one forcibly made, or purchnsed from a thief, not made, 296. 
position of, 297. 
property, if could be acquired by, 297. 
saving a master’s life, effect of, 296. 
special rules relating to, 204. 
transaction of, validity of, 298. 
SLAVERY-- 


defective status, a form of, 298 

emancipation from, 295. 

its prevalence in Hindu law, 293. 

mode of contracting, 294. 

special rules relating to, 295. 
SMRITI CHANDRIKA-— 


classification of pledge& according to, I77 

females, exclusion of, from inheritance, according to, I68 
liability for loss of purchased articles before delivery, on, LOO 
prescription, law of, on. IO 

slave and servant distinguished by, 293. 


SMRITL TarrvA-— 
on the law of prescription, t05, 


BoN— 
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duties of, towards the father, 26I. 


eldest, adoption of, 250, 


father, if liable for delicts of, 265. 
father, if can alienate without concurrence of, I8L-I39. 
futher, power of, over, 25l, 256-259. 


kinds of, 230. 
Parasara on, 236. 


kinds of, recognised nt present, 236 


kritrima, 236. 


litigation of, with father, 264. 


“nature of interest of, 
tions, i30-]32. 
only, ndoption of, 249. 


in ancestral property and father’s acquisi- 
5 


position of, compared to that of suc heredes in Roman law, 34२2-5३. 

right of, in father's property during his life, if recognised by 
Dayabhaga, 440-442. 

separate property, right of, to holl, 255. 


SONSHIP (see son)— 


Mb 


legitimatio per subsequens malrimoninm recognised, 237 
Mayne's view regarding, 232. 
principle underlying recognition of, 232. 


SPIRITUAL BENEFIT —- 
priuciple of, IGI. 


recognition by Mitakshara of, I62. 
SRIKRISHNA TARKALANKARA—- 
definition of property, on, £2. l 
Dayabhaga conception of co-ownership aud partition, on, HS. 
Dayabhagn view of alienation by a co-parcener, on, Jos. 
extent of right of conquest, on, 60-68. | 
gift in adoption, significance of, according to, 25-4. 
king’s right to the soil, nature of, on, Of. 
qualified property on, 50, | | 
spiritual benefit— effect of rigid application of, according to, IGL. 
SRUTI (see Taittiriya Sruti, and Vedas)— 


contents of, L2,i2. 


established usage, extent of the authority of, when opposed to, 4 8. 


place of reason in, !5. 
Stratus (defective)— 


classification of, 298. 
how arises: 


on dependence, 299. 


on intaucy, 209. 

On insanity, 299. 

. on Slavery, 298. 
its period, 299. 
STEYA (see Theft) 


STRIDHANA (seo Peculiutu, and Woman) — 


husband's right over wife's, 286. 


Katyayanna on, 285. 
Mitakshara on, 284. 
Salka, if is, 256, 
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SUCCESSION (soe Daya, Dayabhaga, Father, Son, Mitakshara, etc.) 


amates, preference of, in, (82. 

birth, right by in, 2, 

cognates, position of, }57. 

difference betweon the two schools, 326, I27, l43, L6I. 
estate once vested can not be divested, how far true, P74. 
exclusion from, ground of, I72-I7-4. 

exclusion of femules, from, 308. 

females, position of, in, 470. 

innovation of the Bengal school, 65, 67. 

influence of Brahmanism, in the law of, ।॥ 08. 

position of the daughter's son, 458. 

position of tho sister's son, ४270. ` 

Spiritual benefit, principle of, I59, 302. 

survivorship, 4+47. 


SULEKA— 
described, 286. 
if is stridhana, 286. 
SuMMoNs—— 
issued on the defendant when, 364. 
punishment for disobedience of, 365. 
SUNASHEPHA — 
story of, bearing on the law of adoption, 255 


SURETY -- 
character of several kinds of, 320. 
good behaviour,for, 3824. 
grandson of, not liable, 323 
kinds of-— 
Brihaspati, on, 320. 
Harita, on, 32] 
Yajnavalkya, on. 320. 
obligation of, when extends to son aud grandson, 32L-322 
oppression of, not allowed, 323. 
remedy of, against the debtor, 824. 
ous of, liable for principal, but not for interest, 323 


SURVIVORSHIP— 
doctrine of, 440- 4€&. 
TAITTIRIYA SRuUTi-— 
on dharma, 24. 
three-fold duty of a Brahmin declared by, 304. 
TANTARVARTTAKA— 
on father's power to give or sell a son, 253. 


TENDER-—- 
Mookerjee, J., on, 342. 
must be kept good, 832. 
stops the running of interest, 3II. 
PENTERDEN’S AcT—- | 
onthe presumption of a modern lost grant, 23. 
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TurFrT (Steya)—- 
ag an act of God, SI. 
described, 352. 
differentiated from Sahasa, 350. 
different classes of, according to the value, 348. 
exceptions to criminal liability fur, 358, 
primary and stricter sense of, 352. 
Tort— 
conversion, a kind of, 340. 
distinction between crime and, if recognised by H indu law, 337. 
* fraud, a kind of, 34]. 
injury to person, a kind of, 3390 
injury to property, a kind of, 339. 
nuisance, a kind of, 342. 
same act may be a crime aud, 337. 
TRIAL— 
burden of proof in, 372. 
fonr kinds of answers in, 368. 
who should begin in a, 369. 
TRESPASS—— 
ngainst domestic animal, 339, 
nature of, 355. 
TWELVE TABLES: -- 
preference of agnates in, TOZ. 
UNDIVIDED COPARCENER-— 
alicnation bv, of his own share under Darabhaga, १. - 
alienation of joint property or part by, under Dayabhaga, InG=lnd. 
difference between Dayabhaga and Mitakshara, 349-957. 
grounds of the distinction, ]5G. 
judicial departure from the Mitakshara view regarding, J52-L5d. 
Mitaksbara conception of, L50-52. 
Srikrishnn's exposition of the Daynbhaga conception of, ldo, 
UsaGe—(see Custom) 
if valid when opposed to the Sniritis, LS. 
USANAS— 
as a compiler of Smriti, I3. 
UscRv (see Interest)— 
condemned by the dhurma-sastras, 306, 
protection against, 3I0. 
VACUASPATI-— 
alienation of joint property by a Dayabhaga coparcener, on, वे 97. 
Dayabhaga conception of co-ownership and partition, on, (485, 
extinctive prescription, doctrine of, on, ION. 
V AISESHIKA— 
categoris recognised in, 4l. . " 
dharma as the source of welfare recognised in, 20. 
VaSISHTITA— ® 
adoption of an only son, on, 249. 
as à compiler of Smriti, l3. 
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dharma us the source of welfare recognised by, 26 

father's power over son, on, 252 | 

marriage, religious ceremonies in, necessity of according to 272 
punishment, considerations in meting ont, according to, 344 
woman, power of, to adopt, according to 244-247 


VATTEL-— 
on the law of prescription, 420. 
VEDAS (see Sruti)— 


doctrine of rovelation, 30, 7. 

limit of human memory on possession in, II8 
practical valne of, on questions of vositive law, ILi-I2 
princ?ple of exclusion of females recognised in, I68 


VERBAL ABUSE 


three classes of, 349. 
truth no defence to the offence of, 349. 


TIDYASAGAR (Pundit Iswarchandra)— 
on remarriage of widow, 278-28], 





ViJNANESWARA (sce Mitaksharn)— 
criticism of the doctrine of extinctive prescription by, I08. 
daughter's son, position of, in the order of succession, according 
to, 58. 
fathor's power over ancestral movables on, 787, 
father’s power to give or sell his son, 252. 
gift without acceptance, if valid, according to, 6S-7]. 
property, idea of, according to, 42, 43, 46. 
sources of Hindu law, meaning of, according to, I0. 


YIRAMITRODAYX A-—— 


adoption, gift in, significance of, according to, 254 

alienation by an undivided coparcener, on, I5l 

alluvion and diluvion, on, 62 

bandha how differs from adhi according to, ]890. 

birth, right by, on 27. 

damages if recoverable by one defraude ,according to, 34]. 

father’s power over son's acquisitions, on, 260. 

females, exclusion of, from succession, according to, 68, 

fitness for free disposal on, 47 

gift without acceptance, validity of, on, 67-69 

mortgages, priority of, on, 204 

mortgagee, power of, to create a sub-mortgage on, I98 

nature of sastric rules for acquisition of ownership, on, 45 

occupation or parigraha, on, 5 

presumption, doctrine of, criticised by, l0; 

reason, place of, in tho domain of sacred law, according to 45 

right of way, on, 225 

socond mortgage, on 203 

seller, liability of, for loss before und after demand, on, ]00, 

spiritual benefit, doctrine of, on, I62 

surety, kinds of, and liability of, on, 322 

texts regarding rights of father and son, noticed by, 32, 488 
36-738 

usages, how far recognised, when in conflict with sastras, according 
to, ल्‍8 
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VISHNU-—— 


as a compiler of Smriti, ॥2. 

interest on loan, on, 308. 

liability of employee for loss, on, 326. 

marriage prohibitions on, 273. 

marriage, persons who can give a girl in, according to, 263. 

son's right in father’s property during his life-time, on, 43. 
VISWAJIDADHIKARANA, bl. 
VYABA — 


as a compiler of Smriti, 33. 

alienation without consent of Kinsmen, on, I39, 64, l65. 

contents of a decree, on, 373. 

hereditary possession, on, 437. 

judge, taking of bribes by, on, 356. 

Puranas, ascribed to, 2l. 

surety, sons and grandsons of, linbility of, according to, 323. 
VYAVAHARA MAYUKHA (see Nilakantha)— 


bandha, meaning of, or, I88. 
coparcener, interest of, according to, I48. 
king’s right to the soil on, 5L. 
WAGER (see Gambling aud Betting). 
WAGES— 


apportionment of, when allowed, 325. 

defined, 324. 

how fixed, 324. 

incomplete performance of service, how affects, 32b. 


War— 


duty not to obstruct, 226. 

evidence Of existence of right of, 225. 

right of, 225. 
Sankha, Likhita and Viramitrodya on, 225, 
three kinds of, 225. 


Wipow (see Wife, Woman). 


controversies relating to remarriage of, 277-280. 


Manu's text, 277. 
Kulluka’s comment thereon, 278. 
Parasara and Naradn’s texts, 278. 
Vidyasagar's view, 278. 

duties of, 277. | 


WIFE-- 


abandonment of, 277. 

alienation by, of her peculinm, 287. 
co-ownership of, in her husband's property, 287 
divorce of, not allowed«by Hindu law, 277. 
duties of, 277-280. 

husbands' power over the person of, 275-276. 
liability of, to pay husband's debt, 280. 
litigation of, with husband, 29], 

peculium. of, 284.287. 

position of, in Hindu and Roman law compared, 288-29], 
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Wi TNESSES— 


oharacteristics of untruthful, 372. 
kinds of, 37. : 

modes of examining, 372. 
qualities of reliable, 87l 


Woman (see Wife, Widow)—- 


adopt, if competent to, without her husband's permission, 244. 
decisions on hor power to adopt, 247 
dependence of, texta on, 275. 
duties of, when wife, 277-280, 
when widow, 277. 
nature nnd extont of husband's control ovor, 275-2'/8. 
position of, in the law of succession, I68, I70. 
slave, 296. 


YAJNAVALKYA — 


adhigama, ow : shares of king and finder, 58. 

association, rules of, violations of, on, 332 

association, mode of treatment by king, of the delegates of, accord- 
ing to, 333 

authorship of Smritis enumerated by, L2. 

compiler of Smriti, I3. 

complainant, counter-charge against, on, 369. 

conquest, right of, extent of, on, 6I. 

dharma classified by, 32. 

daughter's son, position of, on, 488. 

debt, extra-judicial modes of realising, according to, 374. 

dobts, order of payment of, according to, 349, 

evidence, refusal to give, on, 355, 

father, if can give or sell his son, according to, 252 

father's powor over ancestral movables, according to, 788, 240), 44ा 

gambler guilty of sharp practices, liability of, 8 है 

liability of all for transgressions of law, on, 347. 

liability of husband to return wife’s property, 286 

liability of seller for loss or deterioration after demand, 700, 

pledge, on, 8l, - 

partner’s rights and liabilities of, according to, 329, 

pasturage, on, 224. 

person anthorised to give a girl in marriage on, 263. 

possession, hereditary, on, II6. 

positive law, conception of, ou, 29-3l, 

prescription, texts on, of, L03, I08, 709, Lis. 

proprietary right, interferonco with, on, 227, 

punishment, different kinds of, on, 342. 

punishment, considerations in inflicting, according to, 349, 

reason, domain of, in sacred law, on, l5-I6. 

servant/s, liability of, to compensate master, on, 327. 

servants, when entitled to spécial reward, according to, 325. 

suretios for good behaviour, on, 349, 

surety, heir of, liability of, on, 322 

sureties, kinds of, mentioned by, 320 

stolen articles, king’s duty to indemnify citizens for, according io, 
34l 


YaMA—— 


compiler of Smriti, I3, 
punishment of Brahmins for serious offences, 84b. 


ERRATA. 


N. B. Fora thoroughly corrected version of the Sanskrit 
texts given in the Footnotes, see Appendix A. > 


Page 70 line ĉl, after point insert of 


s b » 26, for little read title 

१9 72 D 6, ,, mudis praetis * nudis paetis 
» » l6 3 » Common , j Canon 

2 iI2 33 2l 3 १3 shout $5 short 

» i]3 22 29 > 33 three » thi rty 

» 40 » 3; S well 3s null 

» ये46 , 22, , ownership ,,  eo-ownership 
» 2.56 a 9]; 3 cofirmed  , confirmed 

» 5364 3 D. 3 modelled ,, remodelled 
» ]65 5s 8], ,, Proeustean ,, Procrustean 
„ EOD O , 0, ,, beased 5 based 

9 0» 33 gx might " night. 

» ) 74. 3s I2. 4 interitance ,, inheritance 
5 2l 33 29. ,, Bernand ,, Bernard 

» «9l 5; Dis 35 would » world 

» 236 6, ,, obsoleute , obsolete 

39 244 22 25, 99 hy ११ by 

» 250 5 26, y inferntial ,,  inferntial 

„ 255 i ॥९, after in insert the 

» 208  » 2, for father, The read father, the 

, 259  , r for » far 

» 272 j 27, , hemorrhords , hemorrhoids 
„ 9384  , }9, , hemned „ hemmed > 

» 286  , ]9, omit and 

, 292 5 I8, /or if "a 


» 904  , 8, , mutumn , mutuum 
» 38, 22, afler cannot iuserl be 


